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THE HISTORICITY OF ARTHUR 


Cap. 56 of the Historia Brittonum' begins thus: In illo 
tempore Saxones invalescebant in multitudine et crescebant in 
Brittannia. . . . tunc Arthur pugnabat contra illos in illis 
diebus cum regibus Brittonum, sed ipse dux erat bellorum. 
Here, in ms. C, appear three late interpolations, inserted at 
different times and found in the following order: 1. et in 
omnibus bellis victor extitit. 2. Mab Uter (Britannice), filius 
horribilis (Latine), quoniam a puericia sua crudelis fuit. 3. 
Artur Latine translatum sonat ursum horribilem vel malleum 
ferreum, quo confringuntur mole leonum.? The same series of 
inserta appears in ms. L, but in the order 1, 3, 2. 

Of the two etymologizing glossators, the first (hereafter 
called A) evidently took Uter as an adjective meaning ‘horrible, 
cruel.’ Cf. the Welsh uthr, which, if we follow Pedersen’s 
etymology,* originally meant ‘admirable, marvellous,’ but 
which, with a pejorative development, came to?mean also 
‘horrible, cruel.* The second glossator (hereafter called B) 
gives two alternative etymologies for Artur. He seems to 
consider the name a metathetic or syncopated form of a com- 
pound made up either of arth ‘bear’ and uthr in the sense ‘hor- 
rible’ or e’se of arth ‘hammer’ (a variant of ord otherwise“un- 
recorded) and uthr in the sense ‘cruel.’ 

The etymologies, as such, are of course not to be taken 
seriously. They give us food for thought, however. In the 
first place, the variant arth ‘hammer’ of glossator B needs to be 
explained. Two words for ‘hammer’ appear in the British 
dialects: a native word ord (where d means 3) and a loan word 
morthwyl, morthol, morzol etc. from some variant of the Latin 


1 ed. Mommsen p. 199. 

* Cf. Vulgate Psal. LVII 7: Deus conteret dentes eorum in ore ipsorum: 
molas leonum confringet Dominus; and note that Gildas §23 speaks of the 
Saxons thus: tum erumpens grex catulorum de cubili leaenae (i.e., Germaniae) 
barbarae etc. (ed. Mommsen p. 38). 

*H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen I 93 with 
IT 44 and 660. But see A. Walde, Latein. etymol. Wirterbuch sv. paveo. 

*E. Lhuyd, Archaeologia Britannica svv. crudelis (p. 52) and horribilis 

(p. 66). 
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martellus.© The morth- for earlier marth- in the loan word came 
in by association with the rative word. When a British speaker 
had occasion to say something about a hammer, both nouns 
might occur to him. He had to choose between them, of course, 
but the pronunciation of the noun chosen might be affected 
by that of its synonym, since both were “‘up” in his mind. 
Influence of this sort produces what is called contamination. 
Here the vowel of ord was substituted for the first vowel of its 
synonym, when that synonym was used. But obviously, if 
ord were used instead, it might be affected in the same way by 
its synonym, with ard or arth as the spoken product. And, if 
we may judge from our gloss, a form arth actually developed 
somewhere. Where? In Welsh and Breton the native word 
appears only as ord, with its descendants gordd, horz; in Cornish 
the native word is wanting altogether. The provenience of 
arth thus remains uncertain. 

Let us now turn to A’s gloss. This clearly needs elucidation, 
for as it stands it is most peculiar. The natural interpretation 
of Mab Uter is ‘son of Uther,’ and this is doubtless what the 
epithet means, in spite of the glossator.6 Why did A reject this 
obvious explanation? He seems indeed to have heard stories 
about Arthur’s enfances, and these were clearly of the usual 
type.’ But this alone would hardly account for his interpreta- 
tion. In fact, we can make his gloss intelligible only by suppos- 
ing that he did not distinguish two persons, Arthur and Uther, 
but looked on Uther simply as an epithet applicable to Arthur 
or as an alternative name for Arthur. If so, Mab Uther of course 
could not mean to A what it meant to the coiner of the expres- 
sion and consequently the patronymic had to be explained 
away. But if Arthur and Uther actually were alternative names 
for the same person, the alternation is best explained on the 
assumption that the names were variant forms of the same word. 
And in fact we find in Welsh, alongside the adjective uthr, a 
derivative aruthr of precisely the same meaning. Could this 


5 Pedersen op. cit. I 193 and 239 (where the suffix is discussed). 

®So also Greulich, Die Arthursage . . . des Galfred von Monmouth p. 41 f. 
The point however was first made by J. Ritson, Life of King Arthur p. 54. 

7 According to our glossator, Arthur was a filius horribilis, that is to say, an 
enfant terrible. Cf. Grettissaga cap. XIV ff. (ed. Boer p. 38 ff.) and Egilssaga 
cap. XXXI, 5 and XL (ed. Jénsson p. 95 f. and 115 ff.). 
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derivative have developed to the form *arthur? Not in Welsh, 
certainly. In the other insular British dialect, however, viz., 
in Cornish, such a development would be possible enough, as 
we shall see presently. Furthermore, there is a considerable 
amount of literary and traditional material which connects both 
Arthur and Uther with Dumnonia.* Thus, Uther’s name is 
of Welsh origin (no equivalent of the adjective uthr exists in 
either Breton or Cornish), but the Uther legend, the preserva- 
tion of which we owe to Geoffrey of Monmouth, is localized in 
Cornwall and bears every mark of Cornish origin, even the 
name of the hero appearing in a Cornish dress—the Welsh 
Uthyr would have given *Uthurus in Geoffrey; cf. his Elidurus 
for Elidyr (Mabinogion), Elidr (Tysilio). I hope to make 
plausible the hypothesis that Arthur underwent a parallel 
development, and that wthr and aruthr, in Wales synonymous 
adjectives and equivalent epithets applicable to the same 
figure, were imported into Dumnonia in the latter use and there 
suggested a differentiation of their owner into two figures, one 
for each epithet. 

First let us take up the matter from the grammatical side. 
The Welsh adjective aruthr (like uthr) has no Cornish equiva- 
lent, but other words exist the history of which throws light 
on the development which a Welsh epithet *Aruthr might have 
had in Dumnonia. Thus, among the 9th cy. Smaragdus Glosses, 
which Loth has shown to be Cornish,® appears cintil ‘gentilis,’ 
a word which d’Arbois de Jubainville identified with the 
kinethel of the 12th cy. Old Cornish Vocabulary;"® cf. also the 
10th cy. Manumissions in the Bodmin Gospels, where appear 
the proper names Ongynepel and WenceneSdel."" The word in 
question, like its equivalent the Welsh cenedl, was originally a 
dissyllabic oxytone (the / was not syllable-forming). How did 
its development proceed in Cornish? In both cintil and kinethel 
an anaptyctic vowel appears before the liquid, or, at any rate, 
a vowel originally anaptyctic. Furthermore, cintil shows 


§On Cornish tradition see especially F. Lot, in Romania XXX 1 ff. and 
th, Contributions a l'étude des Romans de la Table Ronde, p. 60 ff. 

® Archiv fiir celt. Lex. Ill 249 ff.,.and R(evue) C(eltique) XXXV 215 f. 
10 RC XXVII 152: but see Loth in Arch. f. celt. Lex. III 253. 
tt W. Stokes, in RC I 335 and 337. 
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syncope of the old ultima vowel.” No syncope could have 
occurred, of course, so long as this vowel retained its stress. 
We must assume a stress shift, then (in this word, certainly), 
by the end of the 9th cy. at the latest. And in fact we know that 
in both Welsh and Cornish the word-stress, at first fixed on the 
ultima, later shifted to the penult. It would thus seem that in 
Cornish the penultimate stress system was already in force at 
the time of the Smaragdus glosses. There is however another 
possibility. As early as the date of the glosses the anaptyctic 
vowel may have become a full vowel; if so, and if at that time 
the ultima stress system still prevailed, the new ultima would of 
course necessarily draw to itself the stress, and the new penult, 
by virtue of its loss of stress, would become capable of reduction 
by syncope of its vowel." Of course we need not choose between 
these alternatives. For us it is enough to record the fact that 
the shift took place, and to point out the syncope which fol- 
lowed. The syncopated vowel however did not vanish without 
leaving a trace of its former presence. From it the svarabhakti 


2 Loth Joc. cit.; Loth points out that ardar ‘plough’ and éardar ‘auger’ show 
the same syncope; cf. Welsh aradr, taradr. 

For the curious it may be noted that in general the old anaptyctic 
vowels of Cornish show no signs of ever having borne the word-stress; on the 
contrary, their leveling under e, though not carried completely through even 
as late as the Vocabulary, indicates plainly enough that they remained un- 
stressed. Nor is the development in céntil parallel to that in Mod. Irish blogom 
(for bolgam) etc. Furthermore, Cornish early exhibits reduced vowels in the 
ultima, as the proper name Modred (Modredes) of the Manumissions (cf. the 
Medrot of the Cart. de Redon). And though Pedersen (cp. cit. I 279) hesitatingly 
explains the penult ¢ (for ¢) in three or four Mod. Cornish words as a result of 
original lack of stress, in each case the preservation of the back round vowel i 
better explained as due to the influence of neighboring labials. I incline, then, 
to the opinion that the stress shift to the penult took place first, and that, 
later on, the svarabhakti vowel became syllabic. An effect of the second change 
was to make of kinethel a trisyllabic word stressed on the antepenult. But this 
stress was entirely out of harmony with the penultimate stress system then 
prevailing. Normalization could be effected in one of two ways: shift of stress 
to the new penult, or syncope of the penult (old ultima) vowel. And in fact 
some speakers used the one device, some the other, giving the extant doublets 
kinethel and cintil. Similarly, we find the doublets aradar and ardar. In most 
cases however one or the other of the two forms drove out its rival, so that only 
a single form is extant; thus, the syncopated in /ardar, the unsyncopated in 
banathel ‘broom.’ Cf. the English doublets a and an, mv and mine, almost the 
sole survivors from a time when such doublets were numbered by the hundred. 
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vowel took its tamber. Thus, in cimtil the new vowel has front 
tamber; in ardar, tardar, back tamber. That this tamber 
actually came from the syncopated vowel is shown by the 
unsyncopated forms kinethel, aradar. If, then, not only the 
Welsh epithet Uthr but also its equivalent *Aruthr came into 
use in Dumnonia, we may assume with some plausibility that 
by the end of the 9th cy., if not before, this had there developed 
to the form Arthur, a form strictly parallel to the cintil, ardar 
and fardar cited above. And just as in the case of Uther name 
and legend in their Cornish form made their way back to Wales 
and were recorded by Geoffrey the Welshman, so likewise in 
the case of Arthur may name and legend in their Cornish form 
have made their way back to Wales, to be recorded (not 
without additions!) by the Welsh compilator of the Historia 
Britonum. 

Before proceeding further we must consider briefly another 
factor. In Ireland no less than in Dumnonia a Welsh aruthur 
would become *arthur. The following quotations from Peder- 
sen will serve to show the nature of the phonetic development 
in Irish. Der Akzent liegt im Ir. in der Regel auf der ersten 
Silbe. . . . Die letzte Silbe bleibt immer verhaltnismissig gut 
erhalten (vor allem verliert sie niemals ihren Vokal). . . . Der 
Vokal der urspr. zweiten und vierten Silbe schwindet im Irischen, 
wenn diese Silben Binnensilben sind. A good example of the 
Irish stress-shift and syncope in a loan-word is adraim ‘ad6r6.’ 
I assume that the Welsh aruthur would be taken over into Irish 
as a trisyllabic word (the anaptyctic vowel being imitated as a 
full vowel). If so, it would normally develop to the form 
*arthur. And in fact the earliest records of the name Arthur 
appear in Irish monuments, although in them the name is not 
brought into connexion with the king Arthur of pseudo-history, 
but appears attached to apparently historical persons of little 
consequence."© Now Nennius, the editor of the definitive 
edition of the Historia Britonum, was of Irish origin, and 
presumably he would favor the Cornish rather than the native 


4 op. cit. I 257 ff. 

1% For the persons in question, with dates and bibliography, see J. D. Bruce, 
Evolution of Arthurian Romance I 6. 

6 For the Irish connexions of Nennius see A. G. van Hamel sn. Nenmius in 
Hoops’s Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde. 














468 Malone 
Welsh form of the name under discussion, because of its agree- 
ment with the Irish form. At any rate the name appears as 
Arthur in Nennius’s work."” 

An etymology of Arthur very different from my own has been 
frequently suggested, and has been adopted, e.g., by Bruce.'® 
According to this etymology, the name is to be derived from the 
Latin proper name Artorius. It is quite true that Latin names 
came to be used to some extent in Britain. One may urge, 
however, that if Arthur were in truth a Romanized Briton, his 
failure to appear in Gildas, that violent partizan of the Roman 
faction, is all the more astonishing. But apart from any such 
considerations, the decisive point is one of method. It will not 
do to take the name Arthur in all isolation, and look for a pho- 
netically possible etymology. We must consider the name in 
connexion with the entire body of Arthurian material. The 
etymology which fits in with this material is the etymology 
which we must adopt (provided, of course, that it is sound 
phonetically). The rest of this paper, then, will be devoted to 
an attempt to show that my etymology does fit in with the 
story of Arthur—indeed, that only through my etymology can 
that story be made intelligible. 

A number of questions now arise. In the first place, how 
would the Welsh pronounce such a form as Arthur? The answer 
is easy. Whatever the position of the Cornish stress, the Welsh 
stress would be on the ultima. For Welsh exhibits certain 
phenomena, in particular reduced vowels in the penult as 
against full vowels in the ultima, which make it clear that 
ultima stress maintained itself for a long time in that tongue. 
The shift to penult stress seems not to have taken place, 
indeed, until the 12th cy., or even later.'"® The Welsh, then, 
would stress the ultima of Arthur, and the original tamber 
of the vowel would thus be preserved in Welsh usage. The same 
would apply to Continental usage, where, in the dialect of 
Vannes, ultima stress has maintained itself to the present day. 
The difference of the final syllables of Uther and Arthur thus 
corresponds neatly to the fact that the former appears on the 
Welsh scene late, the latter early. 

17 For Arthur as an import into Wales see Bruce op. cit. I p. 74 note 74. 

8 op. cit. 13 f. 

19 J. M. Jones, A Welsh Grammar p. 48 f. 
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Secondly, before we have a right to identify Arthur and 
Uther we must establish or at any rate make plausible their 
original equivalence not only in name but also in nature, as 
shown by the attributes and activities of each, so far as records 
of these have survived to us. The French romances can be used 
here only with great caution, of course, since they embody a 
great deal of originally alien material which became attached to 
Arthur after Geoffrey had made Arthurian story fashionable. 
We have to depend for the most part, then, on the early chron- 
icles and on the native Welsh tradition. Before we attack the 
problem on our own account, it may be well for us to note that 
Uther is generally looked upon as mythical; indeed, Rhys, with 
his theory of Uther as a “dark divinity,”’ seems to hold the 
field. Arthur, on the other hand, is generally regarded as 
historical, although everyone admits that mythological material 
was early attached to his name; even Rhys felt it necessary to 
postulate, alongside his mythical Culture Hero, an historical 
Arthur with whom the Hero was fused.”° 

Our enquiry had best begin with the Uthyr of non-Gal- 
fredian Welsh tradition. Our chief source of information here 
is the so-called Death-Song of Uthyr Pendragon, a poem of 
uncertain meaning and uncertain date, but of a content ad- 
mittedly ancient and mythical.” The first four lines of the poem 
apparently represent Uthyr as a storm god or demon, known 
by the epithet Gorlassar ‘the blue’ and belted with a rainbow. 
The noise of battle is here likened to a storm, it would seem, 
and the god of battle is the storm god, whose epithet is perhaps 
derived from the livid effect produced by the storm cloud. Cf. 
our English expression “‘a bolt from the blue.” One is reminded 


20. Rhys’s arguments and conclusions are to be found in his Hibbert Lectures 
on . . . Celtic Heathendom and his Studies in the Arthurian Legend passim. He 
defines his “dark divinity” as follows (Studies p. 260): “The dark divinity 
is the god both of beginning and ending, of life and death; as the former he 
is the god of plenty, and as the latter he is the god of the departed, who adds 
to the number of his subjects by frequenting, among other places, the field of 
battle. He acquires therefore the character of a god of carnage.” Rhys speaks 
of Uthyr likewise (Studies p. 9) as “the king of Hades, the realm whence all 
culture was fabled to have been derived.” He seems, then, to regard Uthyr as 
in some sort a Culture Hero, like Arthur, or at any rate as a source of culture.— 
See also Greulich op. cit. p. 19 ff. 

*% Printed in W. F. Skene’s The Four Ancient Books of Wales II 203 f. 
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470 Malone 
of the Germanic Woden, who in origin was a storm demon, 
conceived of as leading the host of dead souls in its wanderings 
through the air,” but who through his rule over the dead came 
to be likewise a god of death, slaughter and battle. Indeed, 
the very names Uthyr ‘the terrible one’ and Woden ‘the furious 
one’ approach each other. 

Our poem goes on to speak of Uthyr as a dark prince 
equipped with baskets, a second Cawyl. The combination of 
darkness and baskets seems to indicate a god like Pluto, an 
underworld god of plenty or riches. Ci. the sack or bag of 
plenty of the chthonic Gaulish god Cernunnos. I take Cawyl 
to be the epithet appropriate to the basket god, i.e., to the god 
of plenty. Since however Uthyr calls himself a second Cawyl, 
it is to be presumed that his function as god of plenty is a 
secondary one, and that the chthonic sphere was not originally 
his. And in truth his expedition to Ireland (i.e., to Hades), as 
narrated by Geoffrey, hardly fits in with the conception of him 
as king of Hades. On the contrary, he is represented as robbing 
the king of Ireland of certain marvelous stones and bringing 
them back with him to Britain, where they were set up at 
Stonehenge. In my opinion Uther’s invasion of Ireland is 
simply another version of the mythical invasion of Hades usually 
credited to Arthur, a version which serves to substantiate my 
identification of the two heroes.“ The development of Uthyr 
from plunderer to original possessor of the riches of Hades is not 
hard to understand, of course. And only by postulating such a 
development can we reconcile the contradiction pointed out 
above.— Woden too, in a famous old story, is represented as 
robbing the underworld of magic treasure. And, oddly enough. 
Woden accomplishes the task through his agent Loki, much as 
Uther accomplishes‘it through his agent Merlin. 

From the rest of the poem one would judge Uthyr to have 
been god of battle and slaughter, poetry and music, and magic 
and enchantment. Here again he resembles Woden, who had 
jurisdiction over all these matters. Uthyr appears too, like 
Woden, as world-father, and (if his gwas Mabon™ actually was, 


2K. Helm, Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte I 264. 

*% For Arthur’s visit to Hades see Rhys, Studies p. 10 ff. 

*% Skene op. cit. II 51 top; cf. Rhys, Lectures p. 20 ff. for the theory of 
Mabon’s identity with Apollo Maponos, particularly p. 28 f. 
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in origin, a major divinity) as an over-god. Indeed, the resem- 
blances between the two deities are so numerous and so striking 
that we should be justified in calling Uthyr a British Woden— 
without implying, of course, that any derivation was involved. 
And we might reasonably expect to find that on the Anglo- 
British border Uthyr and Woden would now and then be 
identified or confused, because of their many common attri- 
butes. For evidence of some such confusion see below. 

Our poem contains several obscure passages the elucidation 
of which is beyond my powers. Among others there is a refer- 
ence to Arthur. This is immediately preceded by a reference 
to strife between Uthyr and the meibon Cawrnur. Now Arthur 
had difficulties in that quarter himself, as the Kadeir Teyrnon 
testifies (if gawrnur be the right reading). It seems likely 
therefore that the two references go together, and that both 
Arthur and Uthyr warred against the meibon Cawrnur. If so, 
we probably have a case parallel to the invasion of Hades 
already discussed, and to be explained in the same way, viz., 
as due to imperfect differentiation: when the heroes were 
differentiated the adventure, instead of being assigned definitely 
to the one or the other, was associated with both. 

This almost exhausts our list of early references to Uthyr 
(apart from Geoffrey’s account). In a poem of the Book of 
Taliessin® a certain Madawc, apparently a minstrel and 
juggler, is called mab Uthyr. It would seem that Madawc was 
so good an entertainer that he was spoken of as a son of Uthyr. 
The expression is not to be taken literally, of course: it empha- 
sizes an aspect of the god likewise emphasized in the Death- 
Song.*? The Hut Uthyr Pendragon ‘illusion of Uthyr Pendragon’ 
is referred to, in one of the triads, as among the three primary 
illusions of the island of Prydein.** This puts Uthyr among the 


% Skene op. cit. II 155 (1. 3 from bottom) and 405. 

* No. XLI as printed by Skene of. cit. II 197. 

* Professor Loth writes (in a private letter): “ . . . un certain Madawc 
dont j’ai eu tort de faire avec Arthur un fils d’Uthyr Pendragon, dans une 
note.” 

*® No. XXV as printed by Skene of. cit. IJ 460 (1. 18 f:).—The Hud of this 
phrase might conceivably be taken, by mistake, as part of the hero’s name, and 
in fact we find, in one ms. of Geoffrey, one case of this sort: instead of Uther 
Pendragon appears Hus Pendragou (the s for ¢ is Cornish; cf bros ‘aculeus’ in the 
Vocabulary). But see Greulich of. cit. p. 22. 
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enchanters, of course, and confirms the evidence of the Death- 
Song. Since however Uthyr learned his illusion of another,?® 
his function as enchanter seems to be of secondary growth; 
here too he resembles Woden, whose connection with the runes, 
certainly, was not original. The illusion in question was doubt- 
less shape-shifting; at any rate, Geoffrey makes of Uthyr a 
shape-shifter. Again, since the proper title of the Death-Song 
is Marwnat Uthyr Pen, Rhys has identified Uthyr with Bran 
of the venerable head. But Uthyr Pen probably means ‘the ter- 
rible chief’ or ‘Uthyr the chief’ and the Pen is meant to mark 
Uthyr as over-god (see above) or, in euhemeristic interpretation, 
as supreme ruler, set above the common run of kings. Certainly 
the expanded name Uthyr Pendragon must be so taken. The 
connexion with Bran the blessed is thus highly dubious. 

Let us now turn to Arthur. Here I shall begin by quoting 
from Loth:*® Dans les Traditions galloises, les poésies, c’est un 
personnage souvent surnaturel; les propriétés de son épée, de 
son manteau, rappellent celles de certains héros de l’épopée 
irlandaise. I] faudrait un volume pour réunir tout ce qu’on 
trouve dans la littérature galloise seule sur ce héros de la race 
bretonne. S’il a réellement existé . . . la légende lui a, 4 coup 
sar, attribué les traits de héros ou de demi-dieux plus anciens. 
I hope to show that these traits are most readily explicable on 
the hypothesis that Arthur was, in origin, a mythical figure, 
identical with Uther or an hypostasis of Uther. Rhys long ago 
made the dictum, “In Irish and Welsh literature, the great 
figures of Celtic mythology usually assume the character of 
kings of Britain and of the sister-island respectively, and most 
of the myths of the modern Celts are to be found manipulated 
so as to form the opening chapters of what has been usually 
regarded as the early history of the British Isles.”""* This dictum 
is still generally accepted as a sound working basis in the study 
of early Celtic tradition, which has admittedly come down to us 
in euhemerized form. It seems unlikely that Arthur was an 
exception to the general rule, and I think we shall find that, in 
fact, his case was not exceptional.—The differentiation of one 


29 As we find out from the Red Book version of the triad; see Loth, Les 
Mabinogion II 229. 
% op. cit. I 187 note. 
3 Lectures p. 119 f. 
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god into two gods, father and son, is of course a familiar mytho- 
logical phenomenon (witness Freyr and Fjélnir) and offers no 
inherent difficulties. 

The Arthur of such poems as the Kadeir Teyrnon is clearly 
a slaughterer, a great fighter, and so agrees in function with the 
Uthyr of the Death-Song. His figure remains undefined, how- 
ever, and already reminds us of the Arthur of the romances, 
who is content to leave most of the actual work to his followers, 
a method of operation frequently characteristic of gods, it 
is true, and so perhaps primitive. Much more indicative never- 
theless is the part he plays in a curious passage in Gervase of 
Tilbury’s Otia Imperialia:* narrantibus nemorum custodibus, 
quas forestarios vulgus nominat, se alternis diebus circa horam 
meridianam et in primo noctium contincinio sub pleniluno luna 
lucenta saepissime videre militum copiam venantium et canum 
et cornum strepitum, qui sciscitantibus se de societate et familia 
Arturi esse affirmant. Cf. the “Arthour knycht he raid on 
nycht, vitht gyltin spur and candil lycht”’ of the Complaynt of 
Scotland.* Now Woden, as we have seen, was, in origin, leader 
of the Wild Hunt, or Wild Host (i.e., host of dead souls), and 
when we find Arthur functioning in this very capacity we begin 
to suspect that there was something Woden-like about him and 
that his resemblance to Uthyr in this respect was not accidental. 

But it is time for us to turn back to the earliest reference to 
Arthur, viz., the passage from the Historia Brittonum quoted at 
the beginning of this paper. Here I take dux bellorum as the 
Latin equivalent of Pendragon. If so, the whole passage refers 
to the still undifferentiated hero, here called Arthur and 
represented as lending supernatural aid to the kings of the 
Britons. That the aid was supernatural appears plainly enough 
in the account of the twelfth battle: duodecimum fuit bellum 
in monte Badonis, in quo corruerunt in uno die nongenti 
sexaginta viri de uno impetu Arthur; et nemo prostravit eos 
nisi ipse solus.* And the image of the Virgin which Arthur 


= TI, §12. I quote from R. Jente, Myth. Ausdriicke im ae. Wortschatz 122 f. 
since the original is not accessible to me. 

% FETS Extra Series, Nos. 17-18, p. 63. For other material on Arthur and 
the Wild Hunt see Bruce, Romanic Review III 191 ff., and Archer Taylor, bid., 
XII 286 ff. 

* ed. Mommsen p. 200. 
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bore on his shoulders in the eighth battle may well be inter- 
preted as a Christianized survival of days when the pagan 
Britons (like the Hebrews and the Milanese)* took with them to 
battle some object sacred to their god in order that he might 
thereby be induced to appear likewise and give them the 
victory (unless indeed the god and the object were looked upon 
as inseparable).* It is noteworthy, too, that the author of the 
Historia Brittonum does not represent Arthur as a king. This 
the glossator of the Vatican ms. tries to rationalize by hinting 
that Arthur had worked himself up from a comparatively 
humble station by dint of sheer genius. But the truth is quite 
otherwise. The author of the Historia Brittonum of course did 
not conceive of Arthur as a god; the euhemeristic teaching which 
set in with Christianity must long since have reduced him to a 
hero. But the hero had the dimensions of a mythical being; 
he still possessed supernatural powers and he could not yet be 
lowered to the level of a mere king. Hence he is represented as 
dux bellorum and this goes well enough with the Uthyr of the 
Death-Song. 

As to the Arthur of the Mirabdilia, the name of the boar 
Troynt or Troié®’ is Cornish in form. Note in this connexion 
that Geoffrey calls Arthur aper Cornubiae (VIII, 1). Was 
Arthur, in the theriomorphic stage, a boar-god, and does 
the hunt go back to a practice of sacrificing to him his 
earthly embodiment? If so, the story of Anir gives us a striking 
anthropomorphic parallel. For this story seems to be remin- 
iscent of human sacrifice, and the place of Anir’s tomb was 
perhaps originally a cult center, where such sacrifices took 


% Cf. also the so-called Battle of the Standard between Stephen and the 
Scotch in 1138. 

% There is clearly nothing to hinder us from supposing that such a practice 
was continued into Christian times, the image of the Virgin (or the Cross) 
being substituted for the old idol, and the image-bearer doing duty for the god— 
losing his identity in favor of the god, indeed, with the lapse of time.—William 
of Malmesbury and Geoffrey of Monmouth rationalize this incident by attaching 
the image (as a kind of device only) to Arthur’s arms and shield respectively. 
The latter location was doubtless suggested by the fact that the Welsh words 
for ‘shoulder’ and ‘shield’ are very like. 

37 The latter is the correct form, though not the best reading. Cf. Loth 
op. cit. | 248 note 2.—According to the story of Kulhkwch and Olwen, Arthur 
finally overcame the boar in Cornwall. 
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place. When it is said that Arthur killed and buried his own 
son, we may suppose that the god required the sacrifice of a 
human victim who had first been consecrated to him (and so 
was in some sort his embodiment or “‘son”’). For parallels 
we need search no further than Christianity itself, the central 
feature of which is such a sacrifice of son to father; indeed, the 
Christian belief may have inspired the British practice. Finally, 
we find twice in the Mirabilia the expression Arthur miles ‘terri- 
ble warrior.’ Behind the phrase lie the same mythological 
ideas as those we have already found behind Arthur dux bellorum 
‘terrible head-dragon.’ 

We now come to the question of the date, not so much of the 
Nennian or pseudo-Nennian compilation*®* as of the Arthurian 
traditions which this compilation incorporates. Here we must 
begin with the twelfth battle assigned to Arthur, since this 
is the only event mentioned which we know to have an historical 
basis. Gildas speaks of it as the obsessio Badonici Montis.*® 
In the siege the Britons seem to have won a great victory: the 
aucior apparently attributes this victory to “unexpected 
help” from a source not specified. Now Lot’s researches 
have made it clear that Gildas was born, and Badon fought, 
c. 500 A.D. The De Excidio however gives us no information 
as to the leader of the Britons on this occasion. Nor have we 
any reason to suppose that this leader was an historical Arthur. 
Indeed, so far as we have any evidence at all, it points to the 
conclusion that the British leader was a person otherwise of 
little consequence, or at any rate of an importance insufficient 
to effect the preservation of his name. For when we come to the 
next account of these events, that of Bede, we find the narrative 
supplied with the leaders’ names so oddly missing in Gildas. 
Bede knows not only the names of the English leaders, Hengest 
and Horsa, but also the name of their British opponent, Vorti- 
gern. Evidently he had good sources of information independent 
of Gildas, sources that probably took the form of glosses in 
his copy of the De Excidio, though Nothelm may possibly have 
brought him a certain amount of oral Kentish tradition from 


*8 For such a discussion see W. W. Newell, in PMLA XX (1905) 622 ff. 

3? ed. Mommsen p. 40. 

*® La Vie de saint Gildas, in Mélanges d'histoire bretonne p. 207 ff.; see 
especiaily p. 265 note 5. Cf. also Thurneysen in Zf cPh XIV 13 ff. 
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pre-Christian times in addition to the clerical material with 
which Bede credits him. Now if there had really existed a 
British leader identifiable in name and fame with the Arthur 
of Nennius, and if this Arthur had actually won so decisive a 
victory as that of Badon, one would expect Bede to supply us 
with his name even as he supplies us with the names of Hengest, 
Horsa and Vortigern. The failure of Arthur to appear in Bede 
indicates that Arthur’s association with Badon was not original 
and, as late as Bede’s day, was not generally (if at all) made. 

This brings us well into the 8th cy. When now we come to 
Nennius, we find the story of Badon radically transformed. 
Instead of obsessio we have bellum. Instead of a victory won 
through “unexpected help” we have a victory won through the 
unaided and supernatural efforts of a single person, and he 
a person not so much as mentioned either in Gildas or in Bede. 
Even the names do not quite agree: for Badonicus mons we 
have Mons Badonis. Evidently the author of the Historia 
Brittonum got his information, not primarily from Gildas or 
Bede, but from a popular tradition which had transformed the 
struggle into a mythical event. Now it takes time to effect 
such a transformation. Furthermore, no trace of the legend 
appears in Bede, in spite of that writer’s manifest familiarity 
with sources of information mediately or immediately Celtic. 
I should therefore be inclined to set the beginning of the 9th 
cy. as the earliest plausible date for the tradition recorded in 
the Historia Brittonum. 

The historical germ out of which the mythical tradition 
grew is nevertheless to be found preserved in Gildas. According 
to the De Excidio the siege was won through “‘unexpected help” 
of a sort not specified. As time elapsed this unexpected help 
would gradually take on a supernatural tinge in the oral 
tradition, and would grow at the expense of the other details 
until nothing was heft of these. Thus the demi-god or hero 
Arthur effected an entrance into the story of the battle and 
finally came to possess it altogether. And another factor 
may have played a part here. The Badonicus mons ‘Badonic 
mount’ was traditionally located in the region of Bath or 
Badon, and, since this was the region about which saint Gildas 
was best informed, there is no reason why the localization 
should not be accepted. But, according to a tradition pre- 
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served in Godefroi’s continuation of the Charrete of Chrétien, 
Bath was the seat of Melvas (Meleagant), the abductor of 
Guenevere. In the Charrete Lancelot rescues Arthur’s wife, but 
originally Arthur himself must have done the rescuing, and so 
he does in the Caradocan Vita Gildae, according to which 
Arthur besieged Melvas in his stronghold.“ The siege motif 
must be old, since it appears likewise in the parallel Irish 
miarchen of Etain. It is likely, then, that in an earlier form the 
tradition used in the Charrete included a siege of Bath by Arthur. 
If so, it is possible that the two sieges became confused at 
least to this extent, that the hero of the mythological one was 
made to play the leading part in the historical one as well.— 
It ought to be noted in this connexion that the name Melvas 
‘prince of the dead’ is Cornish in form, and that even in Welsh 
the Cornish form of the name is the one ordinarily used.” 
We have here an obvious parallel to the name-forms Uther and 
(if my etymology be accepted) Arthur.—As to the localization, 
Bath was apparently at first conceived of as an entrance to the 
realm of the dead; later, by rationalization, it became the seat 
of Melvas, the (euhemerized) mythical ruler of that realm. 

However it may be with the mythical siege of Bath, the 
evidence that we have points unmistakably to an historical 
siege of Mount Badon, at first unassociated with Arthur but later 
made into an Arthurian victory. The localization of this siege 
points to Dumnonia as the region where Arthur was first 
introduced into the account of the conflict. This fits in well, 
of course, with my etymology of the hero’s name, an etymology 
which necessitates the assumption that the earliest stories 
attached to this name-form arose in Cornish-speaking territory. 
The name-form itself may have arisen at any time during the 
8th and 9th centuries, a period when the phonetic conditions 
were favorable to its development; unfortunately we have no 
means of dating it more precisely. 

From the account in the Historia Brittonum it is clear that 
Arthur’s name was also brought into connexion with what 
seems to have been a Welsh (rather than Cornish) list of 12 


“ed. Mommsen p. 109.—The stronghold however is here identified with 
Glastonbury. 

© Rhys, Studies p. 51; the etymology of Melvas here followed, however, is 
that of F. Lot (see Romania XXIV 327 ff.). 
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traditional victories over the English. This list was prefixed 
to the account of the Badon victory, but the orthodox number of 
victories, viz., 12, was maintained. As a result, one battle had 
to be left out, of course. In practice, some of the mss. omit the 
11th, others the 12th battle of the original (pre-Arthurian) list, 
while still others combine the two battles.“ One may suppose 
that the nan.e-form Arthur and the Cornish stories attached to 
it spread north to Wales and were there adopted and supple- 
mented (doubtless largely for reasons of euhemeristic conven- 
ience). At the same time the very limited amount of Arthurian 
material in Nennius would indicate that the legend was then 
still in the early stages of its development. From this point of 
view we may date the Arthuriana of the Historia Brittonum 
(roughly enough) as of the 9th or 10th cy. My dating can readily 
be brought into agreement with other datings based on other 
criteria (all of which, I may point out, are more or less dubious). 

Ms. Harley 3859 includes not only the Historia Brittonum 
but also a collection of material which goes by the name Annales 
Cambriae. The compilator of these annals seems to have written 
in the latter half of the 10th cy., or at any rate not later than the 
end of that century.“ Two entries in the Annales concern us 
here. According to the first, Arthur, in the battle of Badon, 
bore the Cross of Christ on his shoulders three days and nights. 
Apart from the endurance feat, itself supernatural, this cross- 
bearing is obviously a variant of the image-bearing attached to 
the eighth battle in Nennius. William of Malmesbury and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth agree with the Annales in associating 
the trait with the battle of Badon. And here it properly belongs, 
in my judgment, despite current critical opinion. The unex- 
pected help mentioned in the De Excidio calls for just such a 
dramatic event as we find in this image story. We may fancy 
that the appearance of the sacred object put new heart into the 
Britons and resulted in a great slaughter of their foes, whence 
arose the story of Arthur’s prowess in the battle. The transfer 
of the trait to Castle Guinnion in Nennius may safely be credited 
to a Welsh patriot. Certainly Nennius takes away from the 
uniqueness of the battle of Badon by making it simply the tail- 


* For a different interpretation see A. Anscombe, in Zf cPh V 116. 
“ See Loth, op. cit. IT 203, on Phillimore’s dating. 
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piece in a series of 12 victories. What more natural than to tone 
down still further the battle of Cornish tradition and to glorify 
at its expense one of the conflicts of the North? 

The other Arthurian entry in the Annales reads: Gueith 
Camlann in qua Arthur et Medraut corruerunt. So far as it 
goes, this entry tallies well enough with the story told by 
Geoffrey. The usual localization of Camlann® indicates that 
the story of Arthur’s last battle was of Cornish origin. Both 
the entries in the Annales Cambriae, then, seem to go back 
ultimately to Cornish tradition.—In this connexion ought to be 
mentioned the Arthur of the second Harleian genealogy.” 
The appearance of Arthur here reminds one of the appearance 
of Woden in the Old English royal genealogies. The position 
of the name in the body of the pedigree can also be paralleled 
in the Old English records. Arthur’s chronological position in 
the pedigree is that appropriate to a participant in the so-called 
second battle of Badon, i.e., the battle of 665 mentioned in 
the Annales Cambriae. One may conclude that the genealogist 
connected Arthur with that battle rather than with the Badon 
mentioned by Gildas; in other words, that as late as the time 
of the genealogist the Badon tradition was still essentially 
Cornish and was liable to inaccurate application in Wales. 
Finally, the pedigree indicates that at the time of its composition 
the differentiation of the euhemerized god into Arthur and 
Uther, son and father, had not been made or at any rate was 
not known to the genealogist: Arthur is given a certain Petr 
for father. 

It is of some interest to note that in non-Galfredian Welsh 
tradition Uther and Arthur seem mutually exclusive. They are 
nowhere related, whether as father and son or otherwise. This 
is best explained, I think, on the present hypothesis, viz., that 
the two names were originally equivalent epithets for the same 
person. One thus chose between them, and such choice naturally 
involves exclusion of the epithet rejected. Later on, of course, 
differentiation would set in, but the relationship of father and 
son seems to have had its origin in Cornwall. 


But see Fletcher, Arthurian Materials in the Chronicles p. 32 ff. 
# See, e.g., Lot, in Romania XXX 106 ff. 
47 As printed by Loth, op. cit. II 305 ff. (cf. p. 313). 
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There is a good deal of further Arthurian matter independent 
of Geoffrey, notably the Kulhwch and Olwen, where Arthur is 
“un personnage de féerie,” as Loth puts it. For a discussion of 
the Kulhwch I refer the reader to my distinguished colleague.* 
I shall confine myself here to certain points on which I have 
something new to offer. First let us look at the Arthur of the 
Caradocan Vita Gildae.® St. Gildas was a Pict by birth, as 
everyone knows. The hagiographer proceeds to equip him with 
no less than 23 brothers, all of whom (unlike Gildas) warred 
against Arthur. One in particular, Hueil by name, was an 
active raider. He was finally killed by Arthur, who then sought 
and obtained from Gildas forgiveness for his deed. The saint’s 
charity is made all the more laudable by a systematic deprecia- 
tion of Arthur, who is represented as rex rebellis (i.e., a king who 
unreasonably refuses to stay beaten?) and as tyrannus, while 
Hueil is made a person in great favor with the people, who seem 
even to expect his eventual accession to the throne. The 
hostility between Arthur and the brothers of Gildas clearly goes 
back to the historical raids which the Picts made into British 
territory. The British Woden, euhemerized or no, would natur- 
ally be called upon for help under these conditions, and in 
later story would be thought of as the defender of Britain 
against these attacks. The bias of Caradoc may be explained 
in part by the fact that St. Gildas was a Pict; the hagiographer 
would naturally tend to side with his hero’s people, and this all 
the more since in Caradoc’s day the Picts were hardly longer 
distinguished rigidly from the Britons proper. But this is not 
a full explanation of the matter. Where did Caradoc get the 
notion that Arthur was a usurper? I fancy we have to do here 
with the remains of an ecclesiastical tradition of opposition to 
Arthur as an object of worship. He had no legitimate title to 
such worship, the Church would argue, and this objection would 
linger long, though evaded by the god’s transformation into a 
hero. On this theory Caradoc reflects the last stages of the 
Church’s hostility to Arthur, and such hostility is intelligible 
only on the assumption that the hero-worship recorded from the 
12th cy. on had been preceded by worship of a rather different 


48 J. Loth, Contributions p. 37 ff. 
* ed. Mommsen p. 108. 
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kind. The meagerness and lateness in date of the first references 
to Arthur and Uther obviously point in the same direction. A 
hero looked at askance by the Church would get short shrift 
at the hands of the average clerk. 

Certainly hostility to Arthur is not confined to the Vita 
Gildae. In the Vita Paterna®® we find this description: deambu- 
labat quidam tirannus regiones altrinsecus, Arthur nomine. 
In the course of his wanderings he came to Padarn’s cell, saw 
and coveted the saint’s consecrated tunic, and asked for it. 
The saint replied: non habitu cujuslibet maligni hec tunica 
condigna est; sed habitu clericatus. Later Arthur returned in a 
fury, to take the tunic by force, but (at the saint’s command) 
the earth swallowed the “tyrant” up to the chin, and he was 
able to escape from his humiliating position only by complete 
submission to God—and to Padarn. The fact of hostility 
between Arthur and the Church (in the person of the saint) is 
here patent. The nature of the dispute is also significant; both 
parties laid claim to a sacerdotal garment. I interpret the 
whole as a survival of a religious rivalry; Christianity versus 
Arthur-worship. 

Again, in the Vita Cadoci™ is told the story of a dispute 
between Cadoc and Arthur which was ended by an award of 
cattle to the latter. Arthur however insisted that the beasts 
have certain markings: verum discolores accipere voluit, scilicet 
in anteriori parte rubei, in posteriori vero candidi, coloris dis- 
tinctas plurima tergiversatione gestivit. Cadoc however by 
working a series of miracles managed to avoid payment. 
Arthur’s stipulation as to markings is explicable enough if we 
consider that these had religious significance; from time im- 
memorial specific markings have been associated with beasts 
destined for consecration to gods. On any other hypothesis 
however Arthur’s tactics are less easy to explain. To be empha- 
sized here too is the triumph of the representative of Christian- 
ity; on the present theory, Cadoc deprived the heathen god of 
the sacrificial offerings to which he was entitled, here in euhem- 
eristic disguise as wergeld. 

Perhaps the most curious story of all however is that which 
tells of an adventure that befell Gundlei (or Gwynlliw), the 
5° 'W. J. Rees, Lives of the Cambro British Saints, p. 193. 

‘led. Rees (as above) p. 48 ff. 
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father of Cadoc.” Gundlei was being pursued by Brachan, 
whose daughter he was carrying off. Pursuer and pursued had 
reached a hill which marked the boundary between their 
respective kingdoms when Arthur and his two followers Kay 
and Bedevere came into view, sitting on the hill-top playing at 
dice.*™ When Arthur saw what was forward, he first wanted to 
appropriate the maiden, but was dissuaded by his followers, 
whom he thereupon sent to enquire of the approaching warriors 
which of them was the lord of that kingdom (toward which the 
flight was moving). When he found that Gundlei was the lord 
in question, he took his part and put Brachan to rout. Gundlei 
kept his captive and married her. Here Arthur evidently 
functions as defender of the border. Since Gundlei’s border 
was the one which was being crossed, Gundlei was the one 
entitled to his help. This automatism is readily explicable if 
we take into consideration the fact that for hundreds of years 
the Britons had been on the defensive. The conception of 
Arthur as defender of the realm, as guardian of the border, 
might in time make of him as automatic a figure as the keeper 
of the ford. Here certainly he opposes the invader without 
hesitation or question as to the rights of the case. Such auto- 
matism however befits an offended deity much better than an 
historical champion. Indeed, it is at bottom wholly incompatible 
with humanity. True, a human being, under orders or under 
spells, may exhibit similar automatic responses. But neither 
condition obtains here; Arthur is not subordinate to Gundlei 
(or to anyone else) in any sense, and never can have been. The 
Arthur of this episode, then, is to be explained as a god degraded 
(under the influence of Christianity) to an automatic, but still 
independent position as supernatural defender of the border. 
For a similar conception cf. the Kadeir Teyrnon. 

Let us now turn our attention to the Vita Carantoci.™ 
According to this work a certain Cato and Arthur reigned 
together in Dumnonia, living at Dun Draithov. The joint rule 
of the two princes, and their use of the same capital, strikes one 
as curious. Cato seems moreover to be the superior; his name 
is always given first, and when the saint and Arthur after their 





% ed. Rees p. 23 f. 
58 The throws of the dice perhaps determined the fate of mortals in battle. 
* T use here the text printed by Lot in Romania XXX 2 f. 
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serpentine adventure repair to court Cato receives them gra- 
ciously as becomes a lord and master. This state of things is 
best explained on the supposition that Cato and Arthur were 
father and son. The conclusion is not so startling as it seems. 
When Arthur came to be felt as a human being his need of a 
father would become pressing. We are familiar with one 
solution of the problem: the epithet Uther, originally nothing 
more than an alternative form of Arthur, was seized upon and 
made into a special name, and out of the differentiation grew 
Uther and Arthur, father and son. But our hero was known by 
another epithet. Nennius calls him Arthur miles, which, in 
Cornish, would be Arthur Cadwur. Now there is no intrinsic 
reason why the epithet Cadwur might not be utilized for father- 
naming purposes even as the epithet Uther was so utilized. And 
in fact a Cador appears in Geoffrey in a part best explained as 
originally paternal. But of that more anon. Here we are 
concerned with the name Cato or Cado (the dental was a d 
whatever the spelling). Lot has noted® a certain king Cath- 
ovius of Dumnonia who lived in the 8th cy. This king Lot 
identifies with the Cato of our Vita. In early times the king’s 
name was something like *Cadui (cf. Welsh Cadwy). Now it 
is a peculiarity of Cornish that the second element of the 
diphthong wi tended to lose its characteristic quality in favor 
of that of the first element. By virtue of the process ui might 
become uw or wu, according to whether the first or the second 
element had the top of the syllable. In the former case we get 
(by dissimilation) ow as a final product; in the latter case, 
smoothing to 0 eventually took place. Hence the forms Cathov, 
Cado, Cato cited by Lot.* The date of the smoothing is uncer- 
tain, but note Geoffrey’s Cador as against the Cadwur of the 
Old Cornish Vocabulary.’ In any case it is surely not overbold 
to conjecture that some patriotic Cornish poet or clerk made 
Arthur into the son of a Cornish king by dropping the r of 
Cadwur or Cador. The process was arbitrary, no doubt (though 


5% In Romania XXX 11 note 4; cf. also p. 12 with notes. 
% For a different explanation see Pedersen of. cit. I 521. 
57 Here the wu has a slightly different origin, of course—The Galfredian 
form indicates that Geoffrey’s Cornish is more advanced than that of the 
Vocabulary. The same may be said of Gorlois if that name means ‘the very 
grey one,’ i.e. ‘the venerable one.’ Cf. the 12th cy. Aus in note 28 above. 
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far less so than the procedure of the Harleian genealogist), but 
the gain was great and the cost little! In this way, then, I think, 
Arthur Cador or Arthur son of Cador became Arthur son of 
Cado (Cato). In any case the association of Cato with Arthur 
is additional evidence that the latter had no historical connexion 
with the siege of Mount Badon c. 500 A.D. 

On the present theory, out of the two epithets attached to 
Arthur arose two fathers, viz., Cador and Uther. The former 
was tied to Cornwall by virtue of his identification with the 
historical Cornish king Cado. The Cornish origin of Uther 
pater seems equally well assured, in view of the Cornish form of 
the name and the Cornish localization of the birth story. 
It would appear, then, that two conflicting traditions as to the 
parentage of Arthur arose in Cornwall or at any rate were early 
known there, and that it was in Cornwall that the attempts to 
harmonize these traditions were made. How was the harmoniz- 
ing to be effected? The situation is not uncommon in mythology. 
Heracles had two fathers: Amphitryon and Zeus. The problem 
of his paternity was solved by making Amphitryon the reputed, 
Zeus the true father. As the story goes, Zeus, taking the form 
of Amphitryon, visited Alemene in her husband’s absence and 
begot on her Heracles. We find a parallel tale in Geoffrey. 
It may be analyzed as follows: 

1) Uther pays court to Igern, the wife of Gorlois duke of 

Cornwall.®* 

2) Gorlois, angered at this, withdraws from court and shuts 
up his wife, for safety, in Tintagel castle. He himself 
repairs, with his army, to Dimelioc castle, where he 
is besieged by Uther’s forces. 

During Gorlois’s absence from Tintagel, Uther takes 
the form of Gorlois, visits Igern and begets on her 
Arthur. 

Gorlois attacks Uther’s forces but is defeated and slain. 
Uther gives up Igern and retires to his army. 

Later Uther returns to Tintagel in his proper form and 
forces Igern to marry him. 

*§ The origin of Gorlois will appear below. That the two dukes of Cornwall 
are doublets is a thesis first upheld by Greulicl. op. cit. 44 ff. Greulich makes it 
clear that Cador was the original, Gorlois the secondary figure. His arguments 
would be strengthened if with me he maintained the primitive identity of Uther 
and Arthur, the lords of the two dukes. 
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Here traits 1, 3 and 5 agree substantially with the Greek myth. 
Traits 4 and 6 however are in total disagreement with it, and 
trait 2 includes a hostility between reputed and true fathers that 
is foreign to the Greek. The presence of traits 4 and 6 has the 
further effect of making pointless Uther’s shape-shifting, while 
it reduces Gorlois to a reputed father in name only, whereas 
Amphitryon, it will be remembered, actually brings up Heracles 
as his own son. Geoffrey, then, by no means gives us the 
reputed father myth (hereafter abbreviated RF) in an original 
or consistent form. Furthermore, if we look at the Galfredian 
romance as a whole (instead of confining ourselves to the birth 
incident), we see that for the most part it goes back to a different 
solution of the problem of the hero’s two fathers, a solution 
which made of the additional parent not a reputed but a 
foster-father. For our purposes the foster-father myth (here- 
after abbreviated FF) is best exemplified in the Irish marchen 
of Etain, which may be outlined as follows:*® 

1) The fairy prince Dagda falls in love with the unnamed 
wife of the fairy Elcmair; she agrees to gratify his 
passion. 

2) Dagda sends Elcmair off on a mission, and delays his 
return by putting magic hindrances in his way. 

3) Meanwhile Dagda begets Oengus (or Mac Oc) on the 
wife of Elemair. 

4) Oengus is turned over to foster-parents, the fairy Mider 
and his wife Fuamnach, and Elcmair on his return 
finds nothing to suspect. 

5) Oengus is brought up in ignorance of his parentage. 

6) At the proper time he discovers who his parents are, 
and through the help of his two fathers (true and foster) 
he reduces his mother’s husband Elcmair to submission, 
making Elcmair’s domains his own. 

7) Oengus becomes a suitor of Etain, the daughter of the 
fairy Ailill. Aijlill rejects his suit (the rejection is 
rationalized, but is all the worse motivated for that). 

8) Etain appears in the home of Mider, apparently as 
foster-daughter. 

9) Oengus steals Etain from the home of Mider and keeps 
her in a cage. 


‘I follow in the main the outline of L. C. Stern, in ZfcPh V 522 ff.; for an 
earlier comparison of Geoffrey and the mirchen see Rhys Studies 25 ff. 
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10) Oengus’s deed estranges him from Mider. Eventually 
however the two meet to effect a reconciliation. In 
their absence Fuamnach steals Etain and by magic 
arts transforms her into a fly, which finally falls into the 
goblet of the wife of a certain king Etar. Etar’s wife 
drinks the fly down, is made pregnant thereby and 
gives birth to a reincarnate Etain, who now goes as the 
daughter of Etar. Oengus kills Fuamnach. 

Etain marries Eochaid king of Ireland. 

Mider reappears, and after much maneuvering carries 
Etain off to his fairy mound. 

Eochaid after a year’s search finds the mound, lays 
siege to it and forces Mider to restore Etain to him. 
To Eochaid and Etain is born a daughter, Etain III, 
the grandmother of Conaire king of Ireland. 

15) On Conaire the fairies avenge his ancestor’s destruction 
of Mider’s stronghold. 

In comparing this curious marchen with Geoffrey’s romance 
we had best begin by drawing up a table of corresponding 
characters, as follows: 

romance mirchen 

Uther Dagda 

Gorlois Elcmair 

Igern Elcmair’s wife 

Guenevere Etain 

Arthur Oengus (Mac Oc) and Eochaid 
Cador Mider as foster-father 

Modred Mider as rival lover 

The magicians Merlin and Fuamnach cannot be included 
in the table, of course, since they are incommensurable. The 
absence of Fuamnach from the romance had the effect of 
limiting Guenevere to one life, as against Etain’s three incarna- 
tions. Hence Arthur answers to both Oengus and Eochaid. 
That there were originally three Gueneveres however is made 
probable, as Rhys has pointed out, by “the fact that one of 
the Triads speaks of Arthur as the husband not of one wife 
called Gwenhwyvar, but of three wives bearing each that one 
and the same name.’*®* The elimination of the incarnation 
machinery, then, and the concentration of the long series of 


© Studies p. 35. 
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events within the limits of a single lifetime, is to be looked upon 
as another example of rationalization. 

The Elcmair of the Irish FF is a befooled husband, but 
not a reputed father: in this respect he differs from Geoffrey’s 
Gorlois. We shall see, however, that Gorlois as reputed father 
is unoriginal, and that he goes back to a British FF in which he 
was simply a befooled husband like his Irish counterpart. 

Mider’s double function in the mirchen is peculiar, and 
cannot be original. To start with, Mider was doubtless simply 
the rival lover. His usurpation of the additional part of foster- 
father probably came about somewhat as follows. The hero 
and the heroine in the primitive story had the same foster 
father. They fell in love with each other, but their common 
fostering put their marriage under tabu. This tabu was Ailill’s 
true motive in rejecting Oengus’s suit. The hero, though 
rejected, did not acquiesce in the situation, but carried off the 
heroine from the house of the foster-father, where she was then 
living. Thus difficulties arose between foster-father and foster- 
son. The fact of these difficulties, and the further fact that 
the subject of them was the heroine, resulted in the identification 
of foster-father and rival lover in the Irish version, where 
however the original distinction survives in the reconciliation 
of Oengus with Mider, a trait incompatible with rivalry in love 
and thus pointing to an earlier form of the tale in which foster- 
father and rival lover were different persons. No such develop- 
ment took place in the British version, where foster-father and 
rival were kept quite distinct and the lovers’ difficulties with 
their elders were disposed of by eliminating the common foster- 
ing, a method which got rid of the tabu and made it possible for 
hero and heroine to marry without parental objection. 

The concentration which the Galfredian account in 
particular shows is most strikingly exemplified in the story of 
the rape of Guenevere. The Vita Gildae attributed to Caradoc 
and the French romances, taken together, give us a version of 
the rape quite similar to that found in the Irish marchen. In 
both the hero recovers his wife. Geoffrey however combines 
this story with the “passing of Arthur’’ story, which originally 
was doubtless a kind of sequel to the rape much as is the 
Conaire story in the Irish version." Yet Geoffrey does hold the 


6. For Modred and Guenevere before Geoffrey, see Loth Mabin. II 223 ff. 
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two tales separate, after a fashion: Modred is defeated and 
loses Guenevere in his first battle with Arthur, and the second 
battle, that of Camlann, has no immediate connexion with the 
rape. 

We are now able to tackle more intelligently the problem of 
the evolution of Cador in British tradition. Here three stages 
may be distinguished. In the first stage there are conflicting 
reports as to the identity of the father of Arthur, but no birth- 
myth has as yet arisen to harmonize these reports. Relics 
of this stage are the interpolations in Nennius and the Cato 
of the Carannog Vita. In the second stage we have two birth- 
myths, both explaining away the double paternity but each 
doing it after its own fashion. One myth, RF, makes Cador 
the reputed father; the other, FF, makes him the foster-father. 
The third stage, represented in the version of Geoffrey, is an 
attempt to harmonize the two myths. 

We have no direct evidence of the actual existence of RF. 
The appearance of the shape-shifting motif in the Galfredian 
account, however, forces us to look for a reputed father, for this 
motif has no point or purpose except in connexion with such a 
father. There is an alternative, it is true. We may assume that 
Geoffrey or some predecessor deliberately inserted the shape- 
shifting trait into FF, in spite of its total lack of point, simply 
because he happened to be acquainted with the device and liked 
it. I cannot deny the possibility of this. But after all, medieval 
writers as a class were not so illogical and unreasonable as some 
people seem to think. There are many inconsistencies in their 
narratives, but these inconsistencies are nearly always best 
explained from tradition, not from innovation. A medieval 
writer might well cling to a trait, even though it were incon- 
sistent with his narrative as a whole, if that trait were handed 
down to him. He had great respect for ‘‘authorities.’”? Hence 
when he combined two versions of the same story he usually 
failed to harmonize the accounts in the thoroughgoing fashion 
that a strict regard for logic (at the expense of tradition) would 
dictate. But this does not justify us in assuming that he had no 
feeling at all for logic or consistency. 

The existence of a foster-father myth in connexion with 
Arthur is amply attested in the French romances, of course. 
The original form of the myth can be determined by comparison 
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of the extant versions with the Irish parallel, the marchen of 
Etain. This marchen corresponds to Arthurian legend, as we 
have seen, not only in the birth-myth but also in the rape of 
Guenevere story. In fact, it g-ves us the mythical (as distin- 
guished from the pseudo-historical) framework for the Arthur 
legend. It would thus appear that the prototype of the marchen 
was common Celtic property, that it was pre-Arthurian, and 
that it got attached to Arthur by virtue of the fact that it 
offered a solution for the problem of the two fathers of the hero. 
Now a peculiar feature of the marchen is the trait according to 
which hero and heroine have the same foster-father. This same 
trait must originally have appeared in the British version, but, 
as we have seen, that version eventually eliminated the common 
fostering. The elimination could proceed in two ways. The 
fostering could be confined to the hero, or to the heroine. 
Hence we should expect to find two British variants of FF, in 
which Cador was foster-father of Arthur and of Guenevere 
respectively. What do we actually find? According to Geoffrey, 
Cador was foster-father of Guenevere. As to the French 
romances, Arthur’s foster-father seems to have borne the 
name Arthur in Robert de Borron.™ The later romances exhibit 
a variety of name-forms (Artus, Auctor, Ector, Arntor, Anthors, 
Anthor), all however explicable as corruptions of Robert’s 
Arthur. How did Robert come to give the foster-father such a 
name? On the present theory the explanation is easy. Originally 
Cador was simply an Arthurian epithet, occurring in the phrase 
Arthur Cador ‘Arthur the warrior.’ When Cador became the 
foster-father of Arthur the old phrase Arthur Cador did not 
immediately go out of existence; it must have survived for a 
time by mere force of tradition. But in non-Celtic lands, 
certainly, the phrase would be misunderstood. Arthur Cador 
would be considered as the full form of the name of the foster- 
father and Cador would thus come to be interpreted as a mere 
tag which served to distinguish the foster-father from his 
foster-son the Arthur par excellence. Besides, it must have been 
thought appropriate that foster-son was named after foster- 
father. In this way the foster-father acquired the name Arthur. 


® Here I follow Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance I 145 note 33, and 
H. O. Sommer, Vulgate Version of . . « Romances Index p. 9, note 1. 
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If Robert’s name for the foster-father actually came into 
existence through a misinterpretation of the expression Arthur 
Cador, the foster-father’s surname ought to be derivable from 
Cador much as his Christian name is derivable from Arthur. 
His full name occurs, as it happens, only once,™ where it 
appears as Anthors de Cors. Here the surname Cors is, I think, a 
phonetic development of Cador. In Northern French, Cador, 
once borrowed, would presumably develop, first of all, to 
*Cahors>*Caors.“ And in the Anglo-Norman dialect, at least, 
the pre-tonic a in hiatus may be lost.” Cf. the parallel early loss 
of pretonic e. Now Robert de Borron, though apparently 
himself a Burgundian,” doubtless got the proper name in 
question through Anglo-Norman. As for the de, cf. the name 
Dinas de Lidan in the Tristan story, properly Dinas Lidan.® 
Our Anthors de Cors, then, probably goes back to an original 
Arthur Cador. 

It is clear that we have to deal with two distinct varieties 
of FF. These may be distinguished as pre-G(alfredian) and 
non-G(alfredian), according to whether the original double 
fostering was confined to heroine or hero. The question now 
arises, how was the upbringing of the hero to be accomplished 
in pre-G, now that no foster-father was available for the 
purpose. Geoffrey gives us the answer. The boy was brought up 
by his true father. But this involves slaughtering off almost at 
once Gorlois, the British equivalent of Elcmair, in order that 
true father and mother might be married and the hero’s up- 
bringing properly attended to. Hence the hero’s father must 
dispossess Gorlois, and accordingly the extant (but not the 
original) Gorlois differs from Elcmair in that he is the victim 
of the father rather than of the hero. It is noteworthy however 
that even in Geoffrey the actual slaying of Gorlois is not attrib- 
uted to Uther, and that the befooled husband is got rid of 
summarily and secondarily enough. 

Geoffrey gives us a harmony of RF and pre-G, and in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary we may as well assume that 
* Sommer ed. cit. VII 12 (line 2). 

* Cf. the name Cahoer d’Angleterre in E. Langlois, Table des Noms . 

® L. E. Menger, The Anglo-Norman Dialect p. 49. 

% J. Vising, Anglo-Norman Language and Literature p. 28. 

87 See W. A. Nitze in Manly Anniversary Studies p. 313. 

$8 J. Loth, Contributions p. 107. 
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he was the harmonizer. How did he proceed? He found in RF 
a Cador who answered 1) in name, to the pre-G foster-father of 
Guenevere; 2) in function as the befooled husband, to the 
Gorlois of pre-G; 3) in function as the hero’s mainstay in youth, 
to the Uther of pre-G. He accomplished the harmony by keeping 
Cador as foster-father of Guenevere and as the hero’s mainstay 
in his early career, but by assigning to Gorlois not only his own 
but also Cador’s part as befooled husband. In this way shape- 
shifting came to be used against Gorlois. Uther, on the other 
hand, does not help his son as he doubtless helped him in pre-G; 
this help has all been left to Cador the foster-father of Guene- 
vere by virtue of his identification with the helpful Cador of 
RF. Hence Arthur’s upbringing and enfances are passed over in 
silence. That there was something to be told, however, is at- 
tested by our glossator A. 

The non-G variant of FF has survived to us only in late 
literary form. It therefore shows much contamination from the 
Galfredian account, which of course had a tremendous literary 
vogue. In particular the influence of Geoffrey affected the 
birth story, and made nonsense of the secret fostering of the 
hero. In spite of this, however, the fostering was not given up, 
and its survival has made it possible for us to trace the true 
history of the Arthurian legend back to its beginnings, and to 
show that Arthur was indeed “un personnage de féerie.’® 

KemMP MALONE 

The Johns Hopkins University 


*® [ wish to thank the following for reading and criticising this paper in 
ms.: Professors T. P. Cross, J. Loth,H. Pedersen and F. N. Robinson. To 
Professor Pedersen, under whom I began my Celtic studies, I am especially 
grateful; had it not been for him, this paper never would have seen the light. 














DAS ERSTE MODERNE CHRISTUSDRAMA DER 
DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR 


Ein siindloser und sich darum innerlich nicht entwickelnder 
Mensch kann nicht Held eines Dramas werden; solange man 
darum Christus als den eingeborenen Gottessohn ansah, der nur 
iusserlich als ein Mensch auf der Erde wandelte, war ein Chris- 
tusdrama nur als eine Schauhandlung mdglich, wie sie das naive 
Mittelalter brauchte.' Als dann die Zeit ein anderes Drama 
forderte, ward der Christus-Stoff in Deutschland fast nur noch 
episc h behandelt, besonders seit K lopstoc ks ‘‘Messias” ein 
weithin leuchtendes Vorbild gegeben hatte. 

Erst Strauss’s und Bavers Kritik erschiitterte in weiteren 
Kreisen den Glauben an die Géttlichkeit Jesu, und die Kampfe, 
die sie herbeifiihrten, bildeten in Deutschland lange Zeit einen 
Brennpunkt des 6ffentlichen Interesses. So wurden um die 
Mitte des vorigen Jahrhunderts verschiedene deutsche Drama- 
tiker auf die Méglichkeit aufmerksam, Christus als einen 
Menschen und sein Leben als die Tragoedie eines missverstan- 
denen Genies aufzufassen; welche gewaltige Aufgabe aber bot 
sich damit! Schon aus Grabbes letzter Lebenszeit? besitzen 
wir einige Scenentriimmer eines “Christus,” schon Otto Ludwig 
hatte 1844 in sein Tagebuch eine Skizze zu einem Christus- 
drama “zur Glorie der christlichen Religion” eingetragen.’ 
Von der neuen philosophischen Richtung angeregt, hatte aber 
erst Richard Wagner 1848 seinen “Jesus von Nazareth” ent- 
worfen.* Er wollte Jesus als einen Empérer gegen das Eigen- 
tumsrecht und die Zwangsehe darstellen; sein Jesus ist ein 
ethisch-sozialer Revolutioniir, wie der Otto Ludwigs ein reiner 
Mensch.’ Das Volk glaubt, Jesus wolle es von der irdischen 

''Vgl.: Paul Friedrich in den Ostdeutschen Monatsheften, Jahrgang I, 
p. 127. 

2 Die in den Werken (Ausgabe von Eduard Grisebach, Berlin 1902, Bd. III, 
p. 408) veréffentlichten Bruchstiicke stammen von 1835. 

*Vgl. Gesammelte Schriften, herausgegeben von Erich Schmidt, Bd. IV, 
p. 16. 

*Vgl. Nachgelassene Schriften und Dichtungen, 2. Aufl., Leipzig 1902, 
p. 45. 

5 Viele Beziehungen gehen von Wagners Ausfiihrungen zu Feuerbach hin. 
Vgl. Koch, Wagner, Bd. II, Berlin 1913, p. 164. 
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Herrschaft erlisen; seine Rede im Tempel aber entfremdet 
ihm alle, und nun kénnen seine Feinde, die Aristokraten, ihn 
verderben, ohne dass sich eine Stimme fiir ihn erhebt. Neben 
den beiden anderen grossen deutschen Dramatikern aus der 
Mitte dieses Jahrhunderts hat sich dann auch Hebbel mit dem 
Christus-Stoff beschiaftigt; in seinem Christus sollte wie in 
seinem Hieram im “Moloch” alles bis hinein ins Mythische 
wachsen; Christus sollte nach einer Niederschrift von 1863 
erst beim Herannahen des Todes den Gedanken an ein irdisches 
Reich aufgeben und das himmlische predigen.° 

Der erste deutsche Dichter aber, der an ein Christusdrama 
in modernen Sinne nicht bloss dachte, sondern es wirklich 
schuf, war ein dem grossen Publikum ginzlich Unbekannter, der 
ostpreussische Sonderling Albert Dulk.’ Denn die mit dem 
Kritiker Rétscher befreundete Schauspielerin Elise Schmidt 
beschiiftigte sich in ihrem “Judas Ischarioth’’—er war 1849 
zuerst vollstindig—mit dem Judas—, nicht mit dem Jesusprob- 
lem in erster Linie.® 

Dass gerade dieser Albert Dulk sich als Bahnbrecher 
betiitigte, ist nicht weiter verwunderlich, wenn man die Eigen- 
willigkeit beachtet, die der Dichter auch sonst an den Tag 
legte; es geniige, daran zu erinnern, dass er in einer Zeit schiarf- 

6 Der Christusstoff war ein Lieblingstoff Hebbels. Vergl. Werners Ein- 
leitung zum V. Bd. seiner Ausgabe der Werke, p. XL. 

7Vgl. auch die Jahresberichte fiir neuere deutsche Literaturgeschichte, 
XVII-XVIII, p. 926.—Uber Albert Dulk unterrichten am besten: Ziel, Albert 
Dulk; sein Leben und seine Werke (in: Albert Dulks simtliche Dramen, erste 
Gesammtausgabe, herausgegeben von Ernst Ziel, 3 Binde, Stuttgart, I. H. W. 
Dietz, 1893-1894 oder auch in: Literarische Reliefs, IV. Reihe, Leipzig 1895, 
p. 1-114). Ferner: Fraenkel (in: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, Bd. XLVITI, 
p. 149. Auf Ziel beruhend.) und Briimmer (Lexikon der deutschen Dichter 
und Prosaisten vom Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts bis zur Gegenwart. 6. Aufl. 
Beruht auf eigenen Angaben des Dichters). Meine eigene umfangreiche Arbeit 
ueber “Albert Dulk als Dramatiker” harrt noch auf den Druck. Sie arbeitet auf 
Grund ganz neuer, bisher unbenutzter Quellen und iiberholt alles Bisherige in 
vielen bis dahin unbekannten Einzelbeiten; ein Auszug aus dieser im Leipziger 
Universitatsarchiv handschriftlich verwahrten Dissertation erscheint im Jahr- 
buch der Leipziger Philosophischen Fakultaét (1922, zweite Hilfte). Der 
hier abgedruckte Aufsatz ist die wenig verinderte Wiedergabe eines 
Kapitels aus meiner Arbeit. 

* Die Kultur, Koeln 1903, Bd. II, p. 1258, ist zu vergleichen. Elise Schmidts 
Drama hat in einer Bearbeitung von Wiegand und unter dem Titel “Das Licht 
der Welt” im April 1921 zu Bremen seine Urauffiihrung erlebt. 
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ster politischer Reaktion es fertig brachte, fast im vollsten 
Lichte der Offentlichkeit mit drei Frauen zusammenzuleben, 
deren zwei ihm Kinder gebaren; oder man erinnere sich, dass 
dieser Hiine 1865 mit der Durchschwimmung des Bodensees 
die Leistung Lord Byrons noch iibertraf! 

Wichtiger ist, dass diese eigenwillige Persénlichkeit zugleich 
tief religiés war—ein lebendiges Zeugnis fiir den zwischen 
althergebrachtem Idealismus und neu sich entwickelndem 
Materialismus unsicher tastenden Geist jener Tage!® Von 
Jugend auf hatte den Dichter eine schwirmerische Liebe zu 
dem Gottmenschen Jesus Christus beseelt, so berichtet seine 
handschriftliche Selbstbiographie von 1883. Nur noch mehr 
beschiiftigte Albert Dulk diese Gestalt, als sie in seinen Augen 
den géttlichen Schimmer verloren hatte. Als Dulk wegen eines 
politischen Verdachtes in Halle gefangen sass, studierte er eifrig 
Klopstocks ‘‘Messias,”” und zwar nicht bloss aus dem Grunde, 
weil er ausser der Bibel kein anderes Buch bekommen konnte; 
denn der Ostpreusse kommentierte das Werk des Odendichters 
ausfiihrlich. Immer staérker kam Dulk iiber solchen Studien die 
von Feuerbach zuerst ausgesprochene Erkenntnis, dass der 
Charakter der christlichen Religion ein subjektiver sei, und diese 
Einsicht dringte ihn zu dichterischer Aussprache.!® 

Aus den unerquicklichen politischen Verhiltnissen in 
Deutschland suchte auch dieser 48er Mitkimpfer einen Ausweg; 
aber nicht nach der neuen Welt wandte er sich, wie so viele 
seinesgleichen, sondern nach der Urheimat des Christentums 
lenkte er seine Schritte. Schon auf der Fusswanderung von Rom 
nach Neapel, in den pontinischen Siimpfen, entwarf Dulk die 
Scenerien seines Christusdramas. Aber erst als er in der arabi- 
schen Wiiste seinen religidsen Betrachtungen ungehindert 
nachgehen konnte, wurde ihm die Beschaftigung mit diesem 
Stoff zu einer brennenden Lebensfrage. In einer wilden Sturm- 
nacht kam es ihm tibermaechtig zum Bewusstsein, dass er hier 
seine tiefste Sehnsucht gestalten konnte. ‘Die Hoffnung gab 


*“Tch bin wesentlich religiés” schrieb Dulk in einem Brief an Paul Heyse 
vom 16. Friihlingsmonds 1879. Uber den Briefwechsel zwischen beiden Dich- 
tern vergleiche meinen Artikel in den “Ostdeutschen Monatsheften” vom Sep- 
tember 1922. Auch dieser Aufsatz teilt wichtige Ergebnisse meiner Arbeit mit. 

10'Vgl. Dulks aus dem Nachlass herausgegebene “‘Reiseerinnerungen aus 
Egypten und Arabia Petrea,” Leipzig, 2. Aufl., 1889, p. 28. 
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meinem einsamen Leben eine neue Erfiillung. Ich wollte die 
mythische," mich so tief erregende Jesusperson klarstellen, die 
Widerspriiche, welche ihr Prophetenleben in mir hervorrief, 
lichten,erkennen—im Gott den Menschen finden. Und wahrend 
in dunkJer Nacht der Sturm um mich tobte, trat die Macht des 
Geistes vor meine Seele: Ich fiihlte die Ekstase, welche die 
Naturgewalten iiber den Menschen bringen kénnen—ich 
verstand den Dimon, welcher Jesus beherrschte und ihn zur 
Selbstverherrlichung fiihrte; meine Zweifel schwanden, und 
die Erkenntnis des Wahren trat an mich heran. Ich fiihlte mich 
frei,—aus tiefster, eigenster Erkenntnis frei und durfte mich 
energisch an die Arbeit machen. Wie herrlich reihte sich nun 
Gedanke an Gedanke, mit welcher Lust sass ich Tag um Tag 
auf meinem Stein und schrieb!’ Und nun reifte das Werk 
ganz organisch: “Zwar ging es mit meinen Arbeiten nur 
langsam vorwirts; aber ich ward nicht ungeduldig; denn was 
entstand, kam mir alles aus tiefster Seele.””” 

Das Werk wurde Ostern 1855 im Wadtland, Dulks nichstem 
Aufenthaltsort, beendet—in einer Naturumgebung, die das 
Entstehen eines solchen Dramas nur férdern konnte. Wie 
Wilhelm Jordan seine ‘“‘Nibelunge,”’ so trug dann auch dieser 
Ostpreusse sein ‘Werk des éfteren miindlich vor, zuerst 1855 
in Ziirich, zuletzt 1864 in Heidelberg; und erst 1865 erschien 
es als Buch.“ Wie das noch vorhandene, bei den Vorlesungen 
benuzte Manuskript zeigt, hat das Stiick in den 10 Jahren 
zwischen der Abfassung und der Drucklegung keinerlei nennens- 
werte Anderungen mehr erfahren. 

Der ‘“‘Jesus der Christ” ist durch die nicht ganz eindeutige, 
erst vom 20. Miarz 1865 datierte Vorrede des Verfassers und 
noch mehr durch seine von der damals iiblichen abweichende 
Christusauffassung von vornherein der Missdeutung aus- 
gesetzt gewesen, ein Tendenzstiick zu sein. Gewiss wollte Dulk 

4 Hier merkt man den Einfluss David Friedrich Strauss’s! 

2 Vgl. “Reise-Erinnerungen,” p. 69-70. 

13 Vp 1. “Reise-Erinnerungen,” p. 81. 

4 Vel. Ziel, a.a.O.I, p. 36. und Dulks Vorrede ebda. II, p. 3. Die Vorles- 
ungen waren damals noch eine gewagte Sache. So forderte nach der ersten 
Vorlesung ein orthodoxer Dr. Waechter den Dichter auf, solche frevelhafte 
Gotteslisterung nicht fortzusetzen; aber das Auditorium zerstreute sich mit 
lautem Beifall fiir den Angegriffenen. Vgl. auch von Reichlin-Meldegg in den 
Heidelberger Jahrbiichern, 1865, p. 761-762. 
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mit seinem Werke auch in die Entwicklung der Geistesgeschi- 
chte eingreifen. Ganz sicher gedachte er mit seinem Christus- 
bilde Glauben und Vernunft “in den Herzen derer, die sich 
nach Christi Namen nennen,”’ zu verséhnen und “zu dem 
einigen, freudigen und gesunden Leben der Zukunft des Christ”’ 
den Weg zu bahnen.™ Aber in erster Linie wollte der Dichter 
ein mégliches Anschauungsbild Jesu geben. Ausdriicklich 
verwahrt er sich einmal gegen die Angriffe eines Kritikers, der 
seinem Drama Belehrungsabsichten unterschiebt; Dulk will 
vielmehr mit dem Stiicke ‘“‘da, wo die unbekiimmert negierende 
Wissenschaft uns den Halt entzieht,” ‘‘dem tiefsten, dem 
religidsen Bediirfnisse innerhalb des Christentums geniigen.’’® 
Die Vorrede des Dramas sagt im Grunde auch deutlich genug, 
sein Standpunkt sei von dem kritischen (!) Standpunkt Strauss’s 
und Bauers so weit verschieden wie die Kunst von der Wissen- 
schaft. Und der Dichter hatte damit vollstindig recht. Denn 
Strauss’s “Leben Jesu”’ von 1835 hatte einen fast rein negativen 
Charakter,!? und Bruno Bauers Schriften hatten Jesus iiber- 
haupt nur als erdichtete Idealgestalt gelten lassen wollen; erst 
Renan hatte 1863, Strauss in seinem, im selben Jahre erschiene- 
nen ‘‘Leben Jesu, fiir das deutsche Volk bearbeitet’’ den Versuch 
gemacht, dem zerstérten bisherigen Christusbild ein auf den 
neuen Forschungen beruhendes entgegenzustellen; und Dulk 
hatte das schon 1855 gewagt! Davon konnten die Kritiker, in 
deren Hinde das Stiick meist erst 1865 gelangte, allerdings 
nichts ahnen. Durch die verspaitete Herausgabe seines Stiickes 
hat sich Dulk somit um die besten Wirkungen gebracht. 

Aber auch mit Strauss’s ersten Forschungen ging der 
Dichter nicht eigentlich zusammen.'* Denn sonst hitte er 
in seinem Stiicke nicht die Himmelfahrt beibehalten. Vielmehr 
sah er mit dem Rationalisten Paulus die Wunder als historische 
Tatsachen an und suchte dieselben mit den Mitteln des ge- 
meinen Verstandes zu erkliren.’® 


4% Vgl. Dulks simtl. Dram., I, p. 6. 

% Vgl. Rezensionen und Mittheilungen iiber Theater und Musik, Wien, 
1865, p. 603. 

17 Vgl. Weinel, Jesus im 19. Jahrhundert, Tiibingen 1903, p. 42. 

18 In einem Brief von 1865 fragte Dulk seinen Landsmann, den Roman- 
schriftsteller Robert Schweichel, ob sein Stiick denn wirklich auf Strauss’ schem 
Boden stinde; das hatte nimlich der Freund behauptet. 

1 Vgl. auch S.S. in der “Kultur,” Koeln 1903, p. 1259. 
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Dulk war in seinem “Jesus der Christ’? bemiiht, Christus 
“dem aufgeklirten denkenden Zeitbewusstsein als Triger eines 
Geisteswesens klar und verstindlich’’ zumachen, “‘welches sich 
selber in Ritseln gefangen sieht, die uns heute gelést sind, 
welches sich daher als ein natiirliches zu erfassen noch nicht 
vermochte.’’® Christus sollte sich als eine historische Erschei- 
nung, ‘‘als eine echt menschliche Tatsache” darbieten. Aus den 
fiir ihn uneinheitlichen und dunklen Ziigen der Evangelien 
wollte Dulk also eine lebendige Gestalt schaffen. Man wird 
zugeben, dass das eine kiinstlerische Absicht war. 

War Dulks Wollen aber im engeren Sinne dramatisch? 
Diese Frage muss leider verneint werden, soweit wenigstens ein 
Wollen in Betracht kommt, das auf ein Drama im heutigen 
Sinne gerichtet wire. Als ein ‘‘Stiick fiir die Volksbiihne”’ hat 
der Dichter seinen “Jesus der Christ’ geschrieben. Er dachte 
dabei vor allem an eine Biihne, an der das ganze Volk zu- 
schauend teilnehmen kénnte:* “Wie nimlich dasVolk selbst die 
materielle Einigung aller Parteien zu einem grossen Ganzen ist, 
so soll auch die Volksbiihne der Ausdruck des ganzen Volk- 
geistes sein. Ihr Inhalt soll sein der sittliche Gehalt des 
Volkslebens,”’ so driickt sich ein Briefentwurf an den Schaus- 
pieler Wolff in Elbing schon 1848 aus.“ Man braucht nur an 
Wagners nachher in Bayreuth verwirklichten Plan eines 
Nationaltheaters zu erinnern, um die Zeitgemissheit solcher 
Ideen zu erweisen.” 

Nun sah aber Dulk als Beispiele fiir seine Volksbithne 
neben den griechischen Dramen “die sogenannten Passions- 
spiele”’ an einigen Orten Deutschlands an.™ Er hatte offenbar 


20 Vgl. Dulks Schrift “Der Irrgang des Lebens Jesu,” Bd. I, 1884, p. 55-56. 

* In den “Rezensionen” (1865, p. 602) nennt Dulk die Vermutung eines 
Kritikers, dass er nicht eine Biihne fuer das Volk meine, sondern eine, wo das 
Volk mitspielt, ein“auffallendes Missverstaendnis.” An Schweichel schrieb er 
1865, er sehe die ersten Ansiitze zu seiner Volksbiihne, die durchaus eine Sache 
der Zukunft sei, in den freien Volkstheatern der Schweiz. 

2 Wenn Dulk dann weiter erklart, wir hatten ein Recht auf die Volks- 
biihne, da wir seit dem Mirz einen neuen Inhalt hatten, so wird der enge 
Zusammenhang seiner Volksbiihnenideen mit seiner Begeisterung fiir die Ziele 
der 48er Bewegung deutlich. 

*% Kann man die Form, die Dulk fiir den “Jesus der Christ” anstrebte, da 
wirklich so ohne weiteres mit Ziel “‘aesthetisch reaktionir’’ nennen? 

*% Vgl. die simtl. Dra., II, p. 3-4. 
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von ihnen nur eine ganz vage Vorstellung: denn er kannte die 
Oberammergauer Spiele nicht einmal aus eigener Anschauung.™ 
Trotzdem hat diese ungewisse Vorstellung die vorliegende Form 
des “Jesus der Christ’? wesentlich mit beeinflusst, wenn auch 
nicht allein verursacht. Als eine Schauhandlung bietet sich uns 
das Drama im ganzen dar; und doch enthilt diese Schauhand- 
lung den Ansatz zu einem Seelendrama echt Dulkscher Prigung. 
Um dies einzusehen, muss man sich vor allem vergegenwirtigen, 
dass die ganze Auferstehungs—und Himmelfahrtshandlung 
durchaus nicht einer Aufklairungsabsicht des Dichters ihren 
Ursprung zu verdanken hat, sondern ein notwendiges und 
fiir Dulk unabtrennbares Glied der inneren Entwicklung Jesu 
bildet; mit ihr ist das Drama erst eigentlich beendet. Nur die 
richtige Wiirdigung dieser Tatsache kann uns einem griind- 
lichen Verstindmis von Dulks dramatischer Eigenart niher- 
bringen. 


Dem Aufbau nach zerfallt sein Christusdrama in zwei Teile. Der erste 
umfasst die ersten sechs, der zweite die iibrigen drei Handlungen. Uberblicken 
wir zuerst ihren inneren Zusammenhang, so schildert uns der erste Teil den 
Irrgang eines Propheten, der die Stimme Gottes in seiner Brust fiir seine per- 
sdénliche Stimme hilt, sich darum in furchtbarer Tauschung selbst zum Gott 
macht und durch die Schuld dieses Wahns zu Grunde geht; im zweiten Teil der 
Handlung liutert sich dann Christus zum Aufgeben seines persénlichen Hoch- 
muts und zum Hinsterben in das Allgemeine.* 

Jesus ist als Esser aufgewachsen; in der ersten Handlung sendet ihn nun 
Joseph von Arimathia, das Haupt des Ordens, in die Welt, dass er im rechten 
Ordensgeiste wirke. Jesus ahnt schon die Kimpfe, die er erleiden muss, und 
denkt schon entriickt an seinen Tod. Als einen Gottgesandten, den sie auf 
geheimnisvolle Weise empfangen habe—fiir uns ist deutlich Joseph von Ari- 
mathia Jesu Vater—schildert Maria der neuen Freundin Magdalena ihren 
Sohn; sie wird ihn beim Tempelfest wiedersehen. Pilatus will jetzt die kaiser- 
lichen Fahnenbilder im Tempel aufstellen; das erregt den religiésen Fanatismus 
der Juden, so dass sie sich den offenen Lanzen der Rémer entgegen werfen;*’ 


% Vgl. die “Rezensionen” von 1865, p. 603. Auch Eduard Devrients Buch 
“Das Passionsspiel in Oberammergau und seine Bedeutung fiir die neue Zeit” 
(1851) lernte Dulk erst spiter kennen. Vgl. den Brief an Schweichel vom 17. 
Dez. 1860. 

% Dulks Einteilung im Vorlesungsmanuskript, wonach die Pause zwischen 
die 4. und 5. Handlung fallt, ist also als eine rein dusserliche zum Zwecke des 
Vortrags anzusehen. 

27 Dieser Zug wird auch schon in Otto Ludwigs “Makkabiern” (1850 bis 
1852) zur Charakteristik des jiidischen Religionswesens verwandt, was natiirlich 
auf keinerlei Abhingigkeit Dulks von Ludwig deuten soll. 
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daraufhin lisst Pilatus die Truppen abziehen. Jesus aber, der Zeuge dieser 
Scene geworden ist, wird von ihr aufs tiefste erschiittert und spricht zum ersten 
Male die Ahnung aus, er sei der Messias, auf den dieses Volk warte. 

Aber gleichzeitig hat Jesus zu fiihlen begonnen, dass er mit den tugend- 
stolzen Heuchlern in Jerusalem nichts gemein hat; er fithlt sich einsam und elend 
und flieht darum aus Bethanien, wohin ihn Maria gebracht hat, in die Wiiste, 
wo ih‘ in innerlicher Zerrissenheit die zweite Handlung uns vorfiihrt. Dort 
begegnet er Johannes, der eben so mutlos iiber die Verderbnis im Hause Jakobs 
jammert. Da wird es Jesus offenbar, dass mit dieser Erschlaffung Gott nicht zu 
dienen ist; er befiehlt Johannes im Namen Jehovas, hinzugehen und das Volk 
zu bekehren. Nun meint er, der Herr habe aus ihm gesprochen; er hilt sich 
fiir Gott. Aber die Macht, deren sich Jesus bewusst geworden ist, darf er nicht 
zur Befriedigung seiner persénlichen Geliiste verwenden; das wird ihm im Kampf 
mit den lockenden Stimmen des Versuchers in ihm offenbar. ““Mein Kampf sei 
im Geist, des Friedens Kampf! Mein Sieg sei im Geist, der Wahrheit Sieg!’*, 
so fasst der Heiland seine Aufgabe. Maria und Magdalena, die ihn lange gesucht 
haben, finden ihn so und gehen mit ihm aus der Wiiste. “Gott . . . Du hast 
mich heut’ in die Welt gesendet!’”®, so schliesst Jesus die zweite Handlung, in 
dem festen Bekenntnis zu seiner Mission. 

In der dritten Handung sehen wir Jesus lehrend. Er verkiindet zum Ent- 
setzen der Pharisier seine Erkenntnis, dass das Reich Gottes innen im Herzen 
sei. Wie sie ihn fragen, aus welcher Kraft heraus er so predige, antwortet der 
Heiland, er sei Gottes Sohn. Das Volk will ihn dafiir steinigen; aber Judas 
schiitzt den Herrn. Als sich die Menge zerstreut hat, beruft Jesus seine ersten 
Jiinger. 

Nachdem er hierauf drei Jahre lang predigend umhergezogen ist, ent- 
schliesst sich Christus zu einem entscheidenden Schritt gegen seine Feinde. 
Auch durch die Botschaft von der Enthauptung des Taufers nur fiir Augenblicke 
erschiittert, zieht er nach Jerusalem und treibt die Handler zum Tempel hinaus. 
Alles Volk jubelt ihm zu, die Pharisaeer vermoegen weder mit spitzfindigen 
Fragen noch mit Meuchelmérdern seinen Triumph in sein Gegenteil zu verkeh- 
ren. Aber als Judas den errungenen Sieg politisch ausniitzen will, bleibt Jesus 
traurig iiber solche Wirkungen seiner Worte mit Petrus, Johannes und Jakobus 
zuriick. Es ist klar, dass er sich bei einer so geringen Riicksichtnahme auf die 
wirklichen Bedingungen eines Erfolges nicht dauernd kalten kann. 

Ein Freund, der in Jesus den politischen Messias gekommen sieht, Judas 
nimlich, unternimmt es, ihn zum Handeln zu zwingen. Jesus durchschaut ihn 
und wird sich in einem Selbstgespriich dariiber klar, Judas’ Eifer zur Herbeifiih- 
rung eines anderen Endes benutzen zu wollen. Gott soll, so deutet er dunkel an, 
ihn dann, wenn er gefangen ist, durch ein weithin fiir ihn zeugendes Wunder 
befreien. So will Jesus sein Erlisungswerk vollenden. Er befiehlt Judas, seine 
Absicht auszufiihren, was dieser natiirlich als Bestatigung nimmt, und bereitet 
sich in heissem Gebete zur Erduldung seines Schicksals vor. So geriat er in die 
Hande der Hischer. Judas’ Befreiungsplan misslingt dusserlich durch einen 
Zufall, innerlich aber, weil Jesus einen anderen Weg zu gehen entschlossen ist 


8 Vgl. die siimtl. Dram. II, p. 51. 
*9 Vgl. ebda. p. 55. 
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als den, den ihm sein Jiinger vorschreibt. Es ist zwar ein Zufall, dass die Rémer 
ihren Gefangenen einen anderen Weg fiihren als den, auf dem Judas die Zeloten 
in den Hinterhalt gelegt hat Aber dieser Zufall ist dramatisch durchaus 
gerechtfertict. Wohl kinnte im anderen Falle Jesu Schicksal fusserlich ein 


anderes werden; aber sein innerer Ablauf kénnte sich nur verzégern. Nicht 
durch diesen Zufall, wie man wohl gemeint hat, geht Jesus unter, sondern 
aus ganz anderen, rein innerlichen Griinden. Die Einheit der Motivierung ist 
keineswegs durchbrochen. 

In der achten Handlung wird Jesus dann wegen Gotteslisterung verurteilt 
und hingerichtet; Pilatus lisst den Juden freie Hand, weil er sieht, dass Jesu 
Tod innere Zwistigkeiten in das Volk bringt. Jesus ertriigt alle Leiden mit 
tibermenschlicher Anspannung, weil er stets auf ein Wunder hofft; als keines 
geschieht, schreit er auf: ““Mein Gott, mein Gott, warum hast Du mich ver 
lassen!’ Entsetzt strémt das Volk auseinander; nur Joseph und Maria bleiben 


am Kreuze zuriick; denn auch die Jiinger fliehen. 


Fiir die meisten anderen Dramatiker wiirde hiermit die 
Handlung beendet sein; Jesus wire dann untergegangen ar. der 
tragischen Schuld eines masslosen Selbstvertrauens. Auch 
Hebbels Individuen gehen an ihrer Masslosigkeit zugrunde; 
aber bei ihm ist diese Masslosigkeit letzten Endes eine meta- 
physische Notwendigkeit, wihrend sie bei Dulk lediglich his- 
torisch, durch einen voriibergehenden Entwicklungszustand der 
Menschheit, bedingt ist. Nach Dulks Glauben kann darum diese 
Masslosigkeit auch tiberwunden werden, und das Drama kann 
somit dem Fortschritt nur dienen, wenn es die Méglichkeit 
einer solchen Uberwindung aufzeigt. Durch einen anderen 
Schluss wiirde Jesu Schuld als eine vom Wesen des Menschen 
unabtrennbare erscheinen und darum Dulks Weltanschauung 
nicht zum klaren dramatischen Ausdruck gebracht werden; 
in dem historischen Helden wire nicht das Reinmenschliche 
aufgezeigt, das eben fiir Dulk letzthin gut ist, und wir hatten 
statt eines Kunstwerkes nur eine dramatisch ausgefiihrte 
Historie. Somit erweist sich der Schluss des Christusdramas 
ebenso sehr als eine kiinstlerische Notwendigkeit, wie er 
einer Erziehungs-(nicht Aufklarungs-) Absicht des Dichters 
entsprungen ist; in der Einzelausgestaltung aber wirken 
zweifellos auch aufklirerische Bestrebungen mit, die diesen 
Sachverhalt bisher haben iibersehen lassen. Freilich arbeitet 
ja Dulk auch, um sein Drama erhebend zu beendigen, mit einem 
sehr bedenklichen Mittel: er fiihrt die Scheintodhypothese 


% Vgl. ebda. p. 172. 
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tiber Jesu Himmelfahrt auf die Biihne und verlangt damit sehr 
viel vom Glauben des Zuschauers. Aber auch in anderen 
Stiicken Dulks werden die Helden wunderbar gerettet, damit sie 
sich innerlich weiter entwickeln kinnen, und die dramatische 
Auferstehung Jesu erscheint somit nur als ein besonders krasser, 
aber keineswegs alleinstehender Fall eines von Dulk 6fters 
angewandten Kunstgriffes. Dabei ist Dulk nicht einmal der 
einzige Dichter, der aus Jesu Kreuzestod nur einen Scheintod 
macht. Auch in George Moores Roman ‘‘The Brook Kerith” 
kommt der Auferstandene vor. Jesus ist bei Moore nur von 
einem Starrkrampf befallen gewesen; Joseph von Arimathia 
rettet ihn und heilt ihn. Danach tritt Jesus in ein Essierkloster 
ein; seine friihere Lehre halt er fiir die grosse Verirrung seines 
Lebens, die er durch anstrengende Titigkeit im Dienste des 
Ordens zu siihnen unternimmt. So hat auch bei Dulk die 
ethische Absicht, durch eine Laiuterung Christi den Zuschauer 
zu erziehen, nicht die didaktische, ihn rationalistisch aufzu- 
kliren, die innere Form des Dramas bestimmt. 


Joseph von Arimathia triinkt also den Gekreuzigten mit einem betiubenden 
Tranke; er weiss es von dem germanischen Kriegsknecht, der die Wache hat, 
zu erreichen, dass Jesu Beine nicht wie sonst iiblich gebrochen werden; er erhilt 
von Pilatus Jesu Leichnam, um ihn in sein Grabmahl zu legen. Dieses hat einen 
unterirdischen Zugang, und so kann Joseph in das versiegelte Grab gelangen und 
Jesus mit seinen irztlichen Kiinsten aus seinem Scheintode erwecken. Der 
Auferstandene wird nach einem nahen Essiierhofe gebracht und kann dort 
weitergepfiegt werden. Auf seinem Krankenlager aber wird Jesus demiitig; 
riickblickend auf sein friiheres Leben meint er in der letzten Handlung: 

“Tch staune dieses Dunkel 
In mir, das unbewusste, an, das mich 
Erst ohne Kenntnis des, worauf ich wirkte, 
Zu wirken trieb, dies Chaos in der Brust, 
Das sich—durch einen Strahl von Gott erhellt— 
Plétzlich zum Wundergange eines Lebens 
Gestaltete und wachsend klar und miachtig 
Sich fiihlte Gottes Stimme, Gottes Licht! 
Ich staune an die Kiihnheit jenes Willens, 
Der, nur sich selbst erblickend, Miihe, Not 
Und Widerstand des Lebens kaum empfand 
Und, einmal fortgerissen in den Kampf, 
Selbsteigen nach der Dornenkrone griff 
Und ohne Wanken sich erhob—ans Kreuz! 
Ach, dieses Sturmes Macht ist nun gebrochen. 
Wo ist sie hin? Das Ich ist nun gekreuzigt!” 
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“Nun bin ich wieder, was zuerst ich war. 

Ich rufe nicht mehr: Herr verklire mich!” 

“Denn hin ist ja mein Ringen, dessen Wille 

Und Zweck gekreuzigt ward von Gottes Willen!’”™ 
Aus dieser Erkenntnis heraus, dass Gott nicht nur in ihm ist, sondern in allen 
Menschen lebt und wirkt, hat Jesus eingewilligt in Josephs Plan, ihn fortzu- 
bringen und von den Jiingern zu trennen* 

“Sie miissen einsam bleiben und gesammelt, 

Von aussen nichts mehr hoffen, Gottes Willen 

Nicht mehr in mir, in ihnen selber suchen.” 
Auf dem Olberg redet Christus vor seinem Hinweggehen mit den Jiingern noch 
ein letztes Wort und sendet sie aus in die Welt. Aber die Aufregung ist fiir den 
schwachen Kérper zu heftig gewesen; als er sein Abbild im Nebel sieht, sinkt 
Jesus mit den Worten “Die Stunde des Thabor!”’ zusammen. Essierjiinglinge 
schaffen ihn fort und bedeuten den Jiingern Jesu, der Herr sei nun bei Gott. 


Hélderlin hatte in seinen ‘““Empedokles’”-Entwiirfen Em- 
pedokles als Ueberwinder der positiven Religionen durch die 
reine Unendlichkeitssehnsucht darzustellen versucht,™ da 
naht sich die Gefahr, dass das Volk ihn zum Gott macht und 
so wieder eine bestimmte Religion einfiihrt; um es bei der reinen 
Gefiihlsreligion zu erhalten, stiirzt sich Empedokles in den 
Aetna, zugleich um die Schuld zu siihnen, die er erst beging, 
als er dem Volke die neue Religion vorenthalten wollte. Dulks 
Jesus kommt ans Kreuz, weil er, das iussere Wesen der alten 
Religion bekimpfend, sich selbst als neuen Gott einsetzte, und 
scheidet in der Erkenntnis dahin, dass Gott in allen Menschen 
wohne. Wie Hélderlins Entwiirfe die Anfangsphase des religié- 
sen Fiihlens der Romantik, so bringt Dulks “Jesus der Christ” 
die von Feuerbach in wissenschaftliche Formen gebrachte jung- 
hegelianische Religion zu ihrem dichterischen Ausdruck. 

* Doch nicht zum vollgiiltig dramatischen. Denn die Art, in 
der Dulk Judas’ Verrat benutzt, zeigt uns ganz deutlich, wie sehr 
sein “Jesus der Christ” ein Monodramaist. Jesuinnere Entwick- 
lung bedarf zu ihrer Auslésung nur einiger dusserer Anstésse; 
Kiaimpfe geistiger Art vollziehen sich nur in seiner Seele. Ledig- 


3 Vgl. ebda. p. 211-212. Auf Schweichels Meinung, das Stiick hatte besser 
mit der Kreuzigung endigen sollen, antwortet Dulk 1865: Die Himmelfahrts- 
handlung erst steigere Jesu Persénlichkeit in den Geist der Menschheit. 


# Vel. die simtl. Dram. II, p. 210. 

% Vgl. Hélderlins gesammelte Dichtungen, herausgegeben von B. Litzmann, 
II., p. 265-311. und Liepe, Das Religionsproblem im neueren Drama, 1914, 
p. 69-77. 
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lich Joseph von Arimathia greift in dieses eigenmichtige Leben 
ein, und auch er erst in der Auferstehungshandlung, einem 
freilich ziemlich wichtigen Abschnitte. Auch Maria, die 
Ahnende, betrachtet Jesu Gang mehr und lisst ihn mehr gliubig 
geschehen, als dass sie ihn irgendwie selbstandig beeinflusst; sie 
ist eigentlich nur die Prophetin ihres Sohnes. Die Jiinger— 
natiirlich ausser Judas—werden von Jesus geleitet, und sogar 
in dem ausseren Kampf mit den Pharisadern und Schriftgelehrten 
behalt er die Fiihrung; sie fangen ihn erst, als er sich fangen 
lasst. Die Rémer schliesslich greifen ebenfalls nicht tiatig in die 
Handlung ein und lassen Jesu Hinrichtung nur aus politischen 
Griinden zu, ohne sie innerlich zu billigen. Der einzige, dem 
wenigstens scheinbar ein Einfluss auf den inneren Ablauf von 
Jesu Schicksal zugestanden wird, ist Judas. 

Erst der Neuzeit ist der einzige untreue Jiinger Jesu zu 
einem Problem geworden; wie in vielen Einzelheiten, so gab 
auch hier Klopstock der deutschen Literatur das Beispiel, indem 
er Judas’ Tat als die eines Menschen auffasst, der sich Jesus 
als den machtvollen Befreier vom rémischen Joche denkt und 
ihn, enttdiuscht, durch seinen Verrat zu einer schnellen Ent- 
scheidung zwingen will, ob er dieser Vorstellung entsprechend 
handelt oder nicht.** Diese Auffassung des Judas hat sich dann 
die deutsche theologische Forschung durch Karl August von 
Hase® zu eigen gemacht. Sie erméglicht es, Jesus einen einiger- 
massen gleichwertigen Gegenspieler an die Seite zu stellen, und 
ist deshalb in den meisten Christusdramen zu finden, denen 
daran liegt, nicht, wie die meisten Geniedramen, im Monodrama 
stecken zu bleiben. Selbstindig gingen unter Dulks Zeit- 
genossen nur Hebbel und Elise Schmidt vor, die Judas ins 
Gigantische zu steigern suchten.® 

* Vgl. Biichner, Das. Judas-Problem. (Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen 
Unterricht XXVII, p. 694.). Vgl. auch Goethes Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
Buch XV., Weimarer Ausgabe, I. Abteilung, Bd. XXVIII, p. 308-309. 

* Das Leben Jesu, 1829. Vgl. auch Freytag in der Protestantischen 
Kirchenzeitung XLIII, p. 770. 

* Nach Hebbel (Werke, herausgegeben von R. M. Werner, V., p. 317.) 
opfert der Verrater Christus bewusst auf, um die christliche Idee zu retten: 
“Judas ist der allergliubigste.” Elise Schmidt aber sucht die Gegensiitze 
metaphysisch zu begriinden: Judas sucht Jesus zu seinem daemonischen Pessi- 
mismus zu bekehren und wendet, als es nicht gelingt, Gewalt gegen ihn an. 
Wagners Entwurf dagegen schliesst sich im wesentlichen der tiblichen Auffas- 
sung an. 
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Auch bei Dulk verrit Judas den Meister nur, um ihn zur 
Entscheidung zu zwingen; aber Jesus merkt seine Absicht und 
treibt ihn bewusst durch seinen Befehl zu ihrer Ausfiihrung, so 
dass Judas glauben muss, er handle im Einverstindnis mit 
Jesus. So kommt es auch hier zu keiner inneren Auseinander- 
setzung zwischen Jesus, der sein Volk innerlich, und Judas, der 
es nur politisch erlésen will. Die beiden Prinzipien stehen 
nebeneinander, und auch Judas ist letzten Endes nur Jesu 
Werkzeug. Das eigentliche Drama vollzieht sich ausschliesslich 
in der Seele des Erlésers.*” 


Judas, der Geliebte Magdalenas, ist nach der Auffassung Dulks ein feuriger 
Zelot. Als sie Jesus kennen lernt, sieht Magdalena in ihm einen héheren Geist; 
aber bei der Begegnung in der Wiiste weist der Herr sie mild zuriick mit dem 
Worte, so ein Weib einen anderen Mann freie, so breche sie die Ehe. Judas 
stésst darauf sein eben geziicktes Schwert in die Scheide zuriick und wird Jesu 
Freund. Er schiitzt den Erléser gegen die Steinwiirfe der Pharisier und folgt 
ihm als sein Jiinger nach. Innerlich naihrt er wihrend des Herumziehens im 
Lande immer die Hoffnung, Jesus sei der politische Messias; darum ist er hoch 
erfreut iiber dessen Entschluss, nach Jerusalem zu gehen. Die Tempelreinigung 
sieht er als den Schritt iiber den Rubikon an; schnell entschlossen versucht er, 
die Volkswut gegen zwei von den Pharisiiern gedungene Mérder zur Erregung 
eines Aufstandes gegen die Rémer zu benutzen. Als Jesus sich passiv verhilt, 
michte Judas ihn zur Entscheidung zwingen und kauft den Jiingern Schwerter. 
In der oben erwihnten Weise benutzt dann Jesus diese Stimmung, um seinen 
Verrat in Scene zu setzen. Judas folgt unbesonnen und wiinscht nur hinterher, 
der Herr hatte ihm volle Aufklirung gegeben. Als der Verrat anders ausschlagt, 
als er gedacht hat, gerit er in die dusserste Verwirrung; laut schreiend rennt 
er davon, wie ihm die Méglichkeit aufgeht, Jesus wolle dulden und nicht be 
freien. Und je mebr sich seine Befiirchtung bestitigt, desto entsetzlicher packt 
Judas die Reue. In wahnsinniger Zerriittung gegen sich selbst wiitend macht er 
schliesslich in einer Sturmnacht im Tale Ben Hinnom seinem Leben ein Ende. 


Man muss anerkennen, dass Dulk die Tragoedie des voreili- 
gen Jiingers, der den Meister nicht ganz versteht und ihn zu 


7 Auch im “Irrgang des Lebens Jesu” (II, 1885, p. 268) weist Dulk eine 
Begriindung des Verrates durch Judas’ Habsucht weit zuriick. Hier ist er der 
Ansicht, dass die Jiinger nach dem grossen Anlauf der Tempelreinigung eine 
Misstimmung ergriffen hatte; Judas nun wihnte in einem von Jesus selbst 
veranlassten Missverstindnis freudig den grossen Augenblick gekommen, den 
Jesus unter dem Schaus piel eines Verrates herbeifiihren wollte. Auch die Jiinger 
waren dieser Ansicht und nahmen darum Jesu offene Bezeichnung des Ver 
raters ruhig hin, zumal Jesus selbst ja nach seiner Erklirung mit Judas das 
Liebesmahl teilte. Als ihnen die Augen aufgehen, befillt sie sowohl wie Judas 
tédtliches Entsetzen, das diesen schon zum Selbstmord veranlasst haben kann. 
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der von ihm gewiinschten Hohe treiben will, gut durchgefiihrt 
hat.'® Aber freilich, diese Judastragoedie ist eine véllig selbstin- 
dig durchgefiihrte Nebenhandlung, ebenso wie auch Magdalena 
eine gesonderte Entwicklung durchmacht. Statt des einen 
Christusdramas haben wir im Grunde genommen mindestens 
drei Dramen.*® 

Das hingt aber mit dem Grundfehler der Dichtung iiber- 
haupt zusammen. Denn der dusseren Form nach besteht das 
Drama aus einer Aneinanderreihung einer Anzahl bis ins kleinste 
durchgearbeiteter figurenreicher Bilder, die Dulk mit Recht in 
der Nachfolge von Grabbes “Napoleon’”’ zu nennen erlauben. 
In diesen Bildern sucht Dulk den Geist der Zeit sichtbar zu 
machen; durch sie méchte er Jesus dem historischen Verstandnis 
nahe bringen, Aber tatsichlich tritt durch diese Bildertechnik 
das eigentliche Seelendrama zuriick und erscheint nur als eine 


33 Vgl. Helbigs Artikel im Allgemeinen Literarischen Correspondenz- 
blatt, 1878, p. 124. und ebenso Freytag in der Protestantischen Kirchenzeitung 
XLII, p.816. 

8° Die Auffassung der Magdalena als eines nach wahrer Liebe suchenden 
Weibes, das in Jesus die Erfiillung seines Sehnens findet und sich durch ihn 
emporlautert, findet sich schon bei Elise Schmidt, ist aber so allgemein, dass 
eine Beeinflussung nicht vorzuliegen braucht. Wie sehr man sich gerade bei 
diesem Stoff vor der Annahme einer Beeinflussung durch dichtende Vorginger 
hiiten muss, zeigt Geibels Gedicht “Judas Ischarioth,” das 1856, also neun 
Jahre vor Dulks Drama, in den ““Neuen Gedichten” erschien; Judas will darin 
durch seinen Verrat versuchen, das angefangene Werk nach seinen Sinn ins 
Gleis zu riicken oder, wenn es sich nicht fiigt, es dadurch zerbrechen und dann 
auf seinen Triimmern den eigenen Weg gehen. Auch hier verrit Judas also den 
Meister, um ihn zur Entscheidung zu zwingen; aber schon aus dem dusseren 
Grunde, dass Dulks Manuskript bereits 1855 abgeschlossen wurde, ist eine 
Beeinflussung Dulks durch Geibel oder umgekehrt ausgeschlossen. Dazu 
kommen dann freilich noch innere Ursachen. Die Méglichkeit einer solchen 
Beeinflussung hatte Spiero erwogen (Kénigsberger Blatter, Beilage der Kénigs- 
berger Allgemeinen Zeitung, 1907, Nr. 22).—Auch Heyse steht in der “Maria 
von Magdala” von 1899 kaum unter Dulks unmittelbarem Einfluss, obwohl er 
dessen Stiick kennen gelernt hat; wie Petzet (Paul Heyse als Dramatiker, 1904, 
p. 67) ganz richtig bemerkt, ist Heyses Werk eine Dichtung durchaus eigenen 
Gepriiges. Judas verrait hier den Herrn aus getéuschter Hoffnung, doch kann 
diese Ubereinstimmung, die ja zudem nicht sehr weit geht, durchaus auf der 
durch die theologische Forschung verbreiteten gingigen Auffassung des Verrates 
beruhen. Ehe man jedenfalls mit Fraenkel (Jahresberichte fiir neuere Deutsche 
Literaturgeschichte, XVII-XVIII, p. 926) von einer “auffilligen Ahnlichkeit” 
zwischen Dulks und Heyses Dichtung redet, muss man erst durchschlagende 
Beweisgriinde anfiihren; ich bezweifle aber, dass sie sich iiberhaupt finden lassen. 
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Nebenhandlung innerhalb des gewaltigen Geschichtsbildes, das 
uns entrollt wird. In Wahrheit ersetzt die geschichtliche 
Einheit die kiinstlerische. Hier zeigt sich jener oben besprochene 
Einfluss unklarer Vorstellungen iiber das Wesen des mittel- 
alterlichen Mysteriendramas ebenso wie der Einfluss hegelian- 
ischer Vorstellungen vom Wesen des Genies, das in den gotischen 
Bogen, den der Zeitgeist selbst baut, nur den tragenden Schlus- 
stein einsetzt.* 

Schon die Judas-und die Magdalena-Handlung sind selbst- 
stindige, ohne Riicksicht auf die Oekonomie des Ganzen 
ausgestaltete Zweige des Dramas. Wie hier ist aber Dulk 
iiberall bemiiht, den ganzen Inhalt der Evangelien der An- 
schauung nahe zu bringen. Durch dieses Streben nach histori- 
scher Vollstindigkeit leidet das Stiick an einem Uebermass der 
Exposition und der Motivierung. Vom Standpunkt der gegen- 
wirtigen Biihne aus ist natiirlich ein solches Drama nicht 
auffiihrbar; denn jeder Ansatz zur Handlung zerfliesst gleich 
wieder in breite monologische oder dialogische Erérterungen und 
Erzihlungen. Will man dem ‘“‘Jesus der Christ’ aber dennoch 
sein Recht widerfahren lassen, so muss man ihn als ein Lese- 
drama bezeichnen, das ein breit und farbig angelegtes und 
sorgfaltig durchgezeichnetes Bild von Christi Leben gibt. Wir 
kénnen dies Stiick zur Sippe jener Geschichtsbilder rechnen, die 
man als Vorliufer von Gobineaus ‘Renaissance’ (1877) 
betrachten kann und die in Grabbe und Biichner ihre ersten 
deutschen Vertreter haben. 

Véllig in diese Richtung gehért das Nachspiel, das mit dem eigentlichen 
Stiick durch keinerlei innere Bande mehr zusammenhingt. Auch Richard 
Wagner nimmt in seinem Jesus-Entwurf noch eine Bekehrungsscene in das 
Stiick hinein und zeigt so durch die Andeutung des weltgeschichtlichen Fort- 
ganges den Sieg seines Helden noch im Unterliegen an. Nach Dulks Auffassung 
geht aber die welthistorische Wirkung von einem ganz anderen, nimlich von 
dem noch ungeliuterten Christus aus, und der Dichter konnte, wenn er einen 
erhebenden Ausgang des Stiickes beibehalten wollte, die unheilvollen Folgen des 
Irrganges Jesu nur in einem gesonderten Nachspiel darstellen. Es fiihrt uns 
nach der griechischen Kolonie Caesarea Stratonis. Der Aberglauben vieler 
Neubekehrter, die Streitigkeiten um die Zulassung der Heidenchristen, die 
sozialen Neuerungen der ersten Christengemeinden werden vorgefiihrt; Petrus, 
Jakobus und Paulus halten Predigten. Jakobus erleidet durch fanatische Juden 
den Mirtyrertod des Gesteinigten; Paulus macht durch ein von Dulk sonder- 


40 Vgl. Rosenkranz, Hegels Leben, Berlin 1844, p. 180. 
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barerweise unerklirtes Wunder einen von Jerusalem abgesandten Bar Jehu 
blind. Dann entwickeln sich Kimpfe zwischen den Juden und den den Aposteln 
geneigten Griechen. Eine in eine Synagoge eingedrungene Griechenschar 
misshandelt erst einige Juden und wird dann selbst niedergemetzelt. Juda ben 
Tabai, der darauf in die Synagoge kommt, meldet den Untergang der iibrigen 
Juden und rit zur Selbstopferung, um den Zorn des Herrn zu beschwichtigen. 
Und die ganze Versammlung stiirzt sich in ihre Schwerter, als das Tor erbrochen 
wird; aber es ist Gamaliel, der mit rémischen Soldaten den Frieden wieder- 
herstellen wollte; so kann er nur noch seinen Stammesgenossen die Grabrede 
halten. Diese Scenen aus den Kampfen zwischen Juden und Griechen haben zu 
der Handlung des Christusdramas fast gar keine Beziehung mehr; man miisste 
denn annehmen, sie sollten die tragische Vergeltung darstellen® oder durch ihre 
barbarische Grisslichkeit den fundamentalen Gegensatz auch zwischen dem 
ungeliuterten Jesus und der Zeitreligion aufweisen und so diesen noch nach- 
traeglich rechtfertigen. Aber diese Annahmen erscheinen etwas gewagt; man 
kann dieses Nachspiel kaum anders als ein Kulturbild aus dem ersten christ- 
lichen Jahrhundert bezeichnen.* Man sieht auch hier wieder, mit wie grossem 
Rechte Dulk in seinem Briefe an Devrient vom 14. Dezember 1866 den “Jesus 
der Christ” seinen ersten Schritt in dem Vorhaben, “die sogenannte Welt- 
geschichte selbst, und ihr geistiges Glied, die nationale Geschichte, zum Inhalte 
dramatischer Lebensbilder zu machen,” nennen konnte. 


Es war nicht anders méglich, als dass sich der Wiederspruch 
zwischen dieser historisch-realistischen Absicht und der anderen, 
idealistischen, des Vorworts, in Jesus das Allgemeinmenschliche 
aufzudecken, auch im Stil der Dichtung ausprigte. In der 
historischen Hintergrundsmalerei finden sich viele Ansitze zu 
realistischer Wirklichkeitserfassung. Wie farbig und wirklich 
gesehen ist z.B. Jesu Schilderung des Sonnenaufgangs iiber 
Judaea! Und solche wirklich erlebten Ziige werden oft zu 
héchsten dichterischen Wirkungen verwandt; so fragt Maria, 
wie im Volkslied, sehr fein bei Jesu Kreuzigung: “Was ist es, 
das sie schlagen?’”’ Auch dussere Stimmungsmittel® gebraucht 
Dulk oft sehr geschickt. 

So finden sich auch in der Behandlung der einzelnen Charak- 
tere Ansitze genug zu individueller psychologischer und sprach- 


4t Vgl. die ““Reformblatter. Aus dem Kreise der ostdeutschen freireligidsen 
Gemeinden.”’ III. Jahrgang, Kénigsberg i. Pr, 1882, p. 133. 

 Nahezu unverstindlich erscheint Dulks in seinem Vorlesungsexemplar 
aufgeschriebene Absicht, das Nachspiel als zehnte Handlung dem eigentlichen 
Stiick auch dusserlich anzugliedern. 

48 So den Donner und die Nacht in der zweiten, die Musik in der vierten 
(Anfang der zweiten Darstellung!), den Nebel in der neunten Handlung (2. 
Darstellung). Der Anhang mit den weitliufigen Inscenierungsbemerkungen 
war vor der Reform der Meininger sehr nétig! 
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licher Behandlung. Ganz anders als Renan, der fiir Jesu 
gewaltige Tiefen nur wenig Verstindnis mitbringt,“ weiss uns 
Dulk das Daemonisch-Triebhafte an Jesus nahezubringen. 
Als einen “‘ruhelos erregten Geist”’ stellt ihn Joseph uns vor, und 
besonders in den “‘kolossalen Phantasmagorieen’™ der zweiten 
Handlung wird dieses Wesen im Hin- und Herflattern des 
Monologes zur Erscheinung.“ Aber dieser Jesus ist nur ein 
Ansatz geblieben, und im spiteren Verlaufe des Stiickes ist der 
Held fast nur noch der Vortragende seiner eigenen Ausspriiche 
aus den Evangelien, bis dann in der neunten Handlung wieder 
einmal sein Inneres in erregten Reden mehr herauskommt. 

Etwas klarer und individueller sind Judas und Magdalena 
gezeichnet. Wir erhalten von jenem gleich einen starken 
Eindruck, als er sich in der ersten Scene, in der er auftritt, fast 
keine Zeit nimmt, Magdalena zu umarmen, und sie mit 
knappen Worten an die Tempelpforte bestellt. In wenigen, 
kurzen Ausdriicken redet er auch sonst und erscheint so als ein 
Feind langer Uberlegungen. Auch wenn er den Herold, der 
Sejan’s Hinrichtung verkiindet, spéttisch unterbricht: “‘Nicht 
auch Pilatus?” oder wenn er im zweiten Auftritt der vierten 
Handlung bei Magdalenas Nahen abgeht: “Sie kleidet ihn! 
Auch das noch! Ich will es nicht sehen—mit ihm, nicht wieder 
ihn will ich kimpfen!’’—immer zeigt er sich als der schnell- 
handelnde Zelot.* 


“ Vgl. Weinel, Jesus im 19. Jahrhundert, Tiibingen 1903, p. 80. 

 Vgl. Gottschall, Die deutsche Nationalliteratur des 19. Jahrhunderts, 
7. Aufi., Breslau 1901, III, p. 331. 

 Vgl. die simtlichen Dramen, II, p. 48. Auch die oft angefiihrte Erzihlung 
Marias von der Empfingnis (a.a.O. p. 23.) ist ein Beispiel dafiir, wie gut sich 
Dulk in die zum Glauben an das Unerhérte neigende Zeit hineingelebt hat. 
Gottschall hat in den Blittern fiir literarische Unterhaltung (1865, p. 433) 
sehr gut ausgefiihrt, wie mystisch-iibersinnlich dieses Erlebnis Marias ist; 
denn zwischen einem solchen Traum und der wirklichen Empfingnis besteht 
doch eine ziemliche Kluft. Dieselbe Mystik finden wir aber nicht nur in der 
zweiten Handlung, sondern auch in den Erzihlungen Josephs von seiner drztli- 
chen Kunst (8. Handlung) und in den Berichten Jesu von seinen Erlebnissen 
wihrend des Scheintodes. 

‘7 Voll Leidenschaft sind auch Judas’ Selbstgespriiche am Ende seines 
Lebens (VII, 9). Hier begreift man Gottschalls Bemerkung (Die deutsche 
Nationalliteratur des 19. Jahrhunderts, 7. Aufl., 1901, III, p. 331), solche 
wilden Monologe in schauerlicher Beleuchtung habe nur noch Grabbe gedichtet. 
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Auch Magdalena hat nach den Worten einer neueren Beur- 
teilerin*® “‘einiges andere zu sagen als Bibelspriieche” und ist 
‘in Dulks Drama die einzige menschlich wahre Gestalt.” 
Nach derselben Kritik ist Maria “eine gewaltige fesselnde 
Persénlichkeit—oder eine Somnambule.”’ Sie lebt ganz in einer 
entriickten Welt, ganz im Glauben an ihren Sohn, einem 
Glauben, den nichts zu brechen vermag. 

Aber nur ansatzweise gelingt Dulk eine kriftigere Sprach- 
behandlung, und die Nebengestalten sind fusserst wenig 
herausgearbeitet. Die Jiinger etwa tragen ganz die herkémm- 
lichen Charakterziige und nehmen—selbstredend von Judas 
abgesehen—kaum in stirkerem Grade an der Handlung teil. 
Dagegen heben sich im Ganzen die jiidischen Parteigruppen, die 
lange Bibelzitate gegeneinander schleudern, in ihrer aufgeregten 
Redseligkeit sehr fein gegen die wortkargeren und mehr ironisch 
gefirbten Rémer ab. 

Vielleicht wiren die Personen des Stiickes deutlicher 
hervorgetreten, wenn Dulk sich nicht so sklavisch an die Bibel 
angelehnt hatte. Zwar wire gegen die Verwendung lutherischer 
Wortformen wenig einzuwenden. Aber Dulk tibernimmt ganze 
Reden und Scenen fast wértlich aus der Bibel, und die allzu 
hiufigen Bibelzitate belasten die Handlung derart mit breiten, 
undramatischen Reden, dass alle Bewegung dadurch gehindert 
wird. Immerhin ist ein solches Verfahren ganz im Sinne der 
Zeit; so gibt etwa Lassalle im “‘Franz von Sickingen” ganze 
Reden Huttens historisch wértlich wieder. 

Wenig verschligt es auch gegen das Ubel allzu einténiger 
Charakterzeichnung, dass der Dichter Vers und Prosa sehr 
geschickt verwendet. Alle Male dort, wo Ruhepunkte der 
Handlung eintreten sollen und der Dichter im friedlichen 
Ausmalen der Stimmung Geniige findet, gebraucht er den Vers. 
Auch zum Ausdruck der individuellen Stimmung dient er in 
bescheidenen Grenzen. Doch alle solche Versuche, dem Hin- 
und Herwogen des dramatischen Kampfes mit der Sprache zu 
folgen, sind nur Versuche geblieben, und neben einzelnen 
wirklich kraftvollen Ausspriichen oder Auftritten stehen 
ermiidend lange Scenen ohne jedes dramatische Geprige. 

So hat dann naturgemiss die zeitgendssische Kritik mit dem 
so wiederspruchsreichen Stiick wenig anzufangen gewusst. 





*8 Vg]. Maria Luise Becker in “Biihne und Welt,” V. 2, p. 1027. 
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Sie blieb im ganzen beim Vorwort stehen. Allgemein empfand 
man Dulks Auffassung von einer Voiksbiiehne als unklar, und 
natiirlich erklarte man das Drama fiir durchaus unauffiihrbar. 
Ferner stiess man sich meist an des Dichters rationalistischer 
Jesus-Auffassung. Aber nicht alle Kritiker nannten Dulks 
Christusgestalt einfach flach, und selbst eine so scharfe Beur- 
teilung wie die der ‘““‘Augsburger Allgemeinen Zeitung’’** musste 
Dulk einiges Talent zugestehen. Aber auch sachlichere Be- 
sprechungen wussten nicht recht, wie sie sich dem Stiick gegen- 
iiber verhalten sollten;.doch entdeckte Gottschall in den 
“Blittern fiir literarische Unterhaltung,” dem Hauptorgan 
der zeitgendssischen Kritik, sehr richtig, dass sich das Stiick oft 
in eine Art Betina’scher Schwebe-Religion verliere,®® und der 
Aesthetiker von Reichlin-Meldegg pries in den “Heidelberger 
Jahrbiichern’™' mit tieferem Verstindnis als die meisten 
anderen Beurteiler den “tiefen religidsen Sinn” des Dichters. 
Allgemeine Ablehnung fand nur das Nachspiel. 

Auch nach Dulks Tode beurteilte man das Stiick noch 
oft von einem einseitig theologischen Standpunkte aus. Doch 
kann freilich selbst eine mehr dsthetische Betrachtungsweise 
Dulks Christusdrama nicht immer rechtfertigen. Nennt es 
Isolde Kurz des Dichters ‘“feurigste und packendste Schép- 
fung,’”’ loben es andere wenigstens mit Einschrinkungen,” 


‘9 Vgl. Jahrgang 1865, Beilage 250. 

6° Vgl. die Blatter fiir literarische Unterhaltung, 1865, p. 434. 

$1 Vgl. Jahrgang 1865, p. 764. Nach dem Gutachten Kiirnbergers fiir die 
deutsche Schillerstiftung (Vgl. Goehler, Geschichte der deutschen Schiller- 
stiftung, Berlin 1909, II, p. 26) ist Dulks Drama ein “Stiick von grossem Wurf, 
phantastischer Kiihnheit und doch zugleich realistischer Naturwahrheit.” 

8 Vgl. Isolde Kurz, Aus meinem Jugendland, 14. Tausend, Berlin 1919, 
p. 107. Die Grenzboten 1896, p. 613 ff. Vgl. ferner iiber das Stiick: Rezensionen 
und Mittheilungen iiber Theater und Musik, Wien 1865, p. 533. Altpreussische 
Monatsschrift, II, p. 559 (1865). Gross im Morgenblatt der bayrischen Zeitung 
von 1865 (mir nicht bekannt geworden). Baumgartner, Albert Dulk und sein 
Christusdrama (Protestantische Kirchenzeitung 42, p. 709, 727). Friedrich, 
Das Christusdrama der Gegenwart (Biihne und Welt XIV, 2. p. 393. 1912) 
Die Studierstube VI, p. 404 (1908). Helbig im “Allgemeinen Literarischen 
Correspondenzblatt fiir das gebildete Deutschland,” 1878, I, p. 101. p. 123. 
Kappstein, Ahasver in der Weltpoesie, Berlin 1906 (Anhang). Kinzenbach im 
“Pfarrhaus” XIX (1903), p. 55, 68. Heinrich Kurz, Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur, 5. Aufl, IV. Proelss, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, III, 2, p. 336 
(1883). Ausserdem die schon genannten Schriften. 
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so finden beispielsweise die “Grenzboten”’ wieder in einem 
Artikel, dass sich “Jesus der Christ”? der Grésse des Stoffes 
durchaus nicht gewachsen zeige. Die einsichtigste Beurteilung 
hat Dulks Stiick bei Paul Friedrich gefunden, der es in den 
“Ostdeutschen Monatsheften “kiirzlich mit Recht “trotz seiner 
Problematik und seiner nicht zu iibersehenden Miangel die 
einzige dieses Vorwurfs wiirdige Dichtung’’ nannte.™ Er hat 
auch zuerst diejenige literarhistorische Einordnung zu geben 
versucht, die wir im vorstehenden breiter begriindet haben. 
Es diirfte an der Zeit sein, dass die Literaturgeschichte auf 
dieses zu Unrecht vergessene Werk wieder ihre Aufmerksamkeit 
richte. Spricht es doch fiirseinen Wert, dass der junge Gerhart 
Hauptmann nach glaubwiirdigen Angaben™ Dulks “Jesus der 
Christ” zu studieren unternahm, als er sich mit dem gleichen 
Stoffe trug. 
ERNST ROSE 
Brearley School, 
New York 


8 Jahrgang 1921, p. 127. 

“ Vgl. die Kénigsberger Blatter (Beilage der Kénigsberger Allgemeinen 
Zeitung), Jahrgang 1907, Nr. 22. (Spiero). Auch Prof. Heuser von der 
Columbia Universitit teilte 1923 auf der Jahresversammlung der Modern 
Language Ass’n in Ann Arbor, Mich., auf Grund eigener Unterredungen mit 
Hauptmann mit, dass Dulks Schriften auf diesen in seiner Jugend von grossem 
Einfluss gewesen seien; in Heuser’s zu erwartendem Werk iiber die mystischen 
Elemente in Hauptmann’s Schaffen wird man niheres dariiber finden kénnen. 











FIU, RUNISCHE FORM FUR AISL. FE, ‘VIEH’ 


In dem Codex Leidensis steht nach Bugges Mitteilung’ 
eine aus runischen Buchstaben transliterierte Form fiu ‘Vieh,’ 
der runische Name fiir den Buchstaben + =lat. f. Diese Form 
fiu betrachtet Bugge als ungenaue Schreibart fiir feu, welche 
letztere Form er fiir lautgerecht (aus */éhu entwickelt) hilt. 

Der Codex Leidensis enthilt die jiingere nordische Runen- 
reihe mit den Runennamen, sowohl mit den Runenzeichen wie 
auch mit den lateinischen Buchstaben geschrieben. Auf Grund 
der lautlichen Gestalt dieser Runennamen setzt Bugge (a.a.0., 
S. 19) die Sprache der urspriinglichen Handschrift des Leidener 
Codex in das 9. Jahrhundert (etwa zwischen die Jahre 825-850). 

Der Grund, weshalb Bugge die Form fiu des Leidener Codex 
als fehlerhafte Schreibung fiir féu ansieht, ist wohl in dem 
Umstande zu suchen, dass in der St. Gallener Handschrift 
Abecedarium Nordmannicum (gleichfalls aus dem 9. Jahr- 
hundert) die Form féu? vorliegt. 

Ich glaube aber nicht, dass Bugge zu dieser Annahme berech- 
tigt ist. Zwar wurde in der jiingeren nordischen Runenreihe 
das Zeichen | fiir é, sowohl wie auch fur #, benutzt, jedoch darf 
man aus diesem Umstande nicht unbedingt folgern, dass der 
Schreiber des Leidener Codex hier das Runenzeichen | durch den 
lateinischen Buchstaben i statt e(d.h. fiw statt feu) irrtiim- 
licherweise wiedergegeben habe. Da die Transliteration des 
Runenzeichens | entweder lateinisches i oder e gestattet, 
kénnte die angegebene Form fiu eben die richtige Lautgestalt 
des Runennamens darstellen. Bugges Annahme, diese Form fix 
stehe fiir féu (vgl. Noreen, Aisl. Gr’., $74, 4, der sich hier der 
Bugge’schen Ansicht angeschlossen hat), riihrt eigentlich von der 
vorgefassten, herkémmlichen Ansicht (vgl. Noreen, Aisl. Gr*., 
§§74, 4; 87; 224, 1; Heusler, Aisl. Elementarb?., §§89; 221) her, 
dass féu die lautgerechte Form (aus *féhu=got. fathu ent- 
wickelt) sei; daher wire eine Form fiu wohl nur eine ungenaue 
(durch die zweideutige Natur des jiingeren Runenzeichens 

1 Bidrag til den aldste skaldediginings historic, Chra. 1894, S. 22: “Blandt de 
Runenavne .. . findes fiu, vistnok udtalt féw (af fthu)=oldnorsk fé . . ” 

FITI 

?Fiir diese Form des Abec. Nordm. vgl. Finnur Jénsson, “ Historiske- 
filologiske Meddelelser,” udg. av Del. Kgl ‘idenskabernes Selskab, 3, Kbh., 
1920-21, S. 214. 
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|=e oder i verursachte) Schreibart fiir die “‘richtige” Laut- 
gestalt féu. 

Die herkémmliche Ansicht, dem aisl. fé liege eine Grundform 
*fthu=got. fathw zugrunde, lasst sich aber angesichts der 
geschichtlichen Tatsachen nicht aufrecht erhalten. Ich will im 
folgenden versuchen zu zeigen, dass, gegen Bugge, die angegebene 
Form fiu (=fiu) des Leidener Codex die lautgesetzliche Form 
dieses Wortes darstellt, wihrend die Form feu erst jiingeren 
Ursprungs sein kann. 

Erstens liegt kein Grund vor, mit Riicksicht auf die Rege- 
lung des Stammvokales e/i im Paradigma das Nordgerm. vom 
Westgerm. zu trennen. Was das Westgerm. anlangt, wissen 
wir ja, dass hier ein urgerm. é der Stammsilbe (vgl. got. faihu 
lat. pecu) entweder als é oder als % erscheint, je nachdem ein 
4, 8, € oder ein 7, & der Endsilbe vorliegt; letzterer Vorgang 
(d.h. urgerm. é>% vor einem { oder einem & der Endsilbe) ist 
sicher zum Teile (d.h. der i-Umlaut von @) als gemeinger- 
manisch, zum Teile aber auch als eine westgerm. Neuerung 
(d.h. der u-Umlaut von é@>1) anzusehen. Da nun die Spaltung 
des urgerm. u in u/o sicher eine gemeinwestgerm.—nordgerm. 
Neuerung ist und auf den gleichen Bedingungen beruht. wie die 
Spaltung des urgerm. e in e/i im Westgerm., so erfolgt fast 
notwendigerweise hieraus, dass die Spaltung des urgerm. 
e in e/t gleichfalls dem Nordgerm. eigen ist, und dass hier, 
ebenso wie bei der Spaltung des urgerm. u in u/o, das Nord- 
germ: dem Westgerm. parallel lauft. Fiir das Nord.—und West- 
germ. ist es weiter ganz belanglos, ob 7 oder é der altere Stamm- 
vokal ist. 

Wenden wir uns nun an das Wort urgerm. *féhu(=got. 
fathu), so sehen wir, dass nach der oben erklirten Regel der 
nord.—und westgerm. Vokalharmonie urgerm. */éhu im Nord.- 
und Westgerm. lautgerecht zu *fihu geworden sein muss. 
Gerade wann der u-Umlaut von @>7 im Nordgerm. endgiiltig 
zum Durchbruch gelangt ist, lisst sich natiirlich nicht genau 
bestimmen; dass aber dieser Vorgang schon in vorgeschicht- 
licher Zeit begonnen hatte, ersieht man aus der Sprache der 
Runeninschriften, vgl.z.B. giwu (Brakteat von Overhornbek, 
ums Jahr 500) und gidu (Brakteat aus Seeland, 6. Jht.) =ahd. 
gibu, as. gibu (gegen geban:geban Inf.). Eine Form *fehu 
(woraus nach der herkémmlichen Ansicht aisl. féu>fé ent- 
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wickelt ist) lisst sich weder mit der runischen Form gidu noch 
mit dem westgerm. gidu vereinigen, und schon aus diesem 
Grunde wire eine Form */éhu statt */ihu als die urnord. Grund- 
form zu verwerfen. 

Andrerseits lisst sich die aisl. Form feu (>/é), ebenso wie 
die westgerm. Form (ahd.-as.) fésu (neben fiku) ganz gut als 
nachtriigliche Entwicklung erkliren, indem hier das @ wohl 
schon in urnord.—urwestgerm. Zeit aus dem Gen. in den 
Nom. eingedrungen war. Das sieht man am klarsten beim 
Nordgerm., indem hier der Nom. féu:fé denselben Stammvokal 
enthilt, wie der Gen. fé-ar (spiter im Aisl. zu fjér geworden). 
Im Westgerm.* (ahd.-as.) dagegen ist die alte Endung der 
u-Stimme im Gen. fekes schon durch die Endung der a-Stimme 
ersetzt; aber das e der Wurzelsilbe stammt wohl noch aus der 
alten Genitivform *feho [s]=urnord. *f&h-OR, got. fath-cus. 
Westgerm. féhu steht also mit nordgerm. féu (fé) auf einer Stufe, 
indem hier das gegen das -u der Endung lautlich verstossende 
e der Wurzelsilbe im Nom. aus dem Gen. stammt, wo dieses e 
mit dem urspriinglichen 6 der Endung in lautlichem Einklang 
steht. 

Nun, gerade wie im Westgerm. die Formen fiku und fehu 
neben einander bestanden haben, so werden wohl auch im 
Nordgerm. die Formen ffw und féu einst neben einander be- 
standen haben, und das Zeugnis hierfiir gewihrt meiner Ansicht 
nach die von Bugge aus dem Codex Leidensis angefiihrte 
runische Form fiw (fiu geschrieben). Es liegt also iiberhaupt 
kein Grund vor, mit Bugge die runische Form fiw als féu auf- 
zufassen; im Gegenteil spricht alles dafiir, dass der Schreiber 
des Codex Leidensis bei der Transliteration des Runennamens 
‘Vieh’ das jiingere Runenzeichen | ganz richtig mit lateinischem 
i wiedergegeben hat.‘ 


* Vgl. Hermann Collitz, “Segimer oder: Germanische Namen in Keltischem 
Gewande,” J. E. Germ. Phil., V1, S. 286-287, 1907. 
‘Weiter ist die Form fiu wohl als fi-« (d.h. zweisilbig und mit langem 
# durch Ersatzdehnung nach Ausfall des -A- hervorgerufen) und nicht als 
fja aufzufassen. Zwar wurde in der jiingeren nordischen Runenreihe das Zeichen 
auch fiir j( ), sowohl als fiir i und fiir e, benutzt, aber der Ubergang von i+n 
in jé lasst sich sonst nirgendwo in den anord. Runeninschriften mit Sicherheit 
nachweisen (vgl. Jiudu, Opedal, 7. Jhrt., aber aisl. /jsdfr); «rst nach dieser Zeit 
ist wohl der Hiatus I+ dem Wandel in jad unterworfen worden. 
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Fiir meine Auffassung spricht ja in erster Linie die Tatsache, 
dass dabei das Nordgerman. nicht vom Westgerm. getrennt 
wird. Dass im Westgerman. die Form fihu ilter ist als die Form 
fehu, lehrt die Tatsache, das z.B. Otfrid in seinem Evangelien- 
buche (868) regelmissig die Form fiku schreibt, wihrend doch 
spiter bei Notker (+1022) gegen Ende der ahd. Epoche nur 
die Form fehu mit é¢ der Stammsilbe vorliegt. Im As. liegt 
neben dem regelmissigen fehu, fé nur einmal (Heliand, C., 
1669) die Form fiku vor. Das As. liegt also hier dem Nord- 
german. am nichsten, d.h. wenn wir (und wie ich glaube mit 
Recht) annehmen diirfen, dass die runische Form fiw nicht fiir 
féw steht; vgl. as. fehu, fé, (einmal) fizu mit anord. feu, fé, 
(einmal) fiw. Angesichts des ahd. fiku denkt wohl niemand 
daran, das nur einmal vorliegende fiku des As. in fehu zu 
verindern, und es wire ebenso willkiirlich und unberechtigt, 
das nur einmal vorliegende fiu des Anord. in féu zu verindern, 
denn es kann ja keinem Zweifel unterliegen, dass mit Riicksicht 
auf das Verhaltnis zwischen dem Stammvokal und dem Vokal 
der Endsilbe das Nordgerman., ebenso wie das As., auf einer 
Stufe mit dem Ahd. steht. 

Schliesslich méchte ich noch eine Bemerkung iiber die 
Frage nach der lautlichen Entwicklung von aisl. fé hinzufiigen. 
Ich glaube nimlich nicht, dass Heusler Recht hat, wenn er 
behauptet (Aisl. Elementarb?., §§221, 102), aisl. fé sei aus 
urnord. */th<*féhu entwickelt, denn wenn das -« der Endsilbe 
friihzeitiger als das intervokalische -k- weggefallen wire, so 
wire weder die Form féu des Abeced. Nordm. noch die Form 
fiu des Codex Leidensis erklarlich. Dagegen ist wohl Bugge® 
im Recht, der das -u in fé-u gegeniiber dem Fehlen desselben 
bei den mask.-fem. w-Stimmen (vgl. Jegr statt *Jegur) dadurch 
erklart, dass ein « im Auslaut spiter als vor R weggefallen sei. 

ALBERT MorREY STURTEVANT 

University of Kansas 


® Vgl. Bidrag til den eldste skaldedigtnings historie, S. 22: “Blandt de Rune- 
navne . . . findes fiu,. . . , men ved Siden deraf Jaucr =oldnorsk legr. Altsaa 
blev « foran R synkoperet tidligere end i Udlyd.” 

















SHAKESPEARE AND ELIZABETHAN PSYCHOLOGY 


“If we call Shakespeare one of the greatest poets,” says 
Goethe, “‘we mean that few have perceived the world as accu- 
rately as he, that few who have expressed their inner contempla- 
tion of it have given the reader deeper insight into its meaning 
and consciousness.’* If with Goethe we are persuaded that 
Shakespeare had a philosophy of life, that his works are “‘per- 
vaded by a definite and effective idea,”” we must remember that 
it is somewhat dangerous to assume that a great objective artist 
—and especially a great dramatist—has a definite attitude 
towards certain problems of life: we are not on altogether safe 
ground when we attempt to set down what for Shakespeare 
were the causes of success or of failure. Generalizations of 
this sort are the more open to attack because it is the fashion to 
deny a philosophy of life to Shakespeare but to assert it for 
dramatists like Ibsen and Shaw, not merely because the latter 
are less objective, more free to speak through their characters, 
but more especially because their views are apparently at odds 
with the conventional notions of their time, and hence, seen in 
glaring relief, are thought to constitute in some way the utter- 
ances of original genius. We need often to be reminded that for 
an artist who deals expressly with life the possession of a 
philosophy of life “‘is simply to be profoundly impressed by 
certain truths.” ‘These truths,” adds Mr. Brownell, “need 
not be recondite, but they must be deeply felt. They need be 
in no degree original. The writer’s originality will have abun- 
dant scope in their expression.’” If, for example, we find in the 
plays of Shakespeare certain persistent ethical ideas expressed 
in the language of contemporary psychology, we might be 
tempted to assume that the study of Shakespeare’s use of this 
current language will repay study, even though it reveal a 
philosophy of life which is quite conventional. We know that 
Ibsen throughout his dramas holds by certain convictions 
regarding the relation of the intellect to will, and that for him 


1 Goethe’s Literary Essays, a selection in English arranged by J. E. Spingarn, 
New York, 1921, p. 175. 
*W. C. Brownell, American Prose Masters, New York, 1923, p. 302. 
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there is an ideal of self-realization.? Suppose now that we were 
to find that Shakespeare causes his characters to talk about 
intellect and will, and about appetite, passion, and imagination; 
and suppose also that we were to find in him instead of the ideal 
of self-realization the notion of self-knowledge; perhaps there 
would be material here for a Shakespearean philosophy far 
reaching in its implications for the study of the delineation of 
character. 

There have been many great critics besides Goethe, of 

course, who have been impressed by this persistence in Shake- 
speare of certain philosophical ideas: Coleridge, for instance, 
insists that “the character of Hamlet may be traced to Shake- 
speare’s deep and accurate science in mental philosophy. . 
In order to understand him, it is essential that we should reflect 
on the constitution of our own minds.’* But in reflecting upon 
the constitution of our own minds we must be careful that we 
neither objectify our own peculiar mental states nor analyze 
more typical states in language which to Shakespeare could 
hardly have been intelligible. Without questioning the value of 
new systems of thought as they are brought to bear in the 
solution of ethical problems in which a dramatist of the English 
Renaissance might have been interested, it is often advisable to 
test a passage of brilliant criticism such as the following from 
Coleridge—perhaps the finest bit of criticism of Hamlet which 
we possess—by asking to what extent Shakespeare himself 
would have been able to accept the distinctions which the 
modern interpreter has made: 

In Hamlet he seems to have wished to exemplify the moral necessity of a 
due balance between our attention to the objects of our senses, andourmedita- 
tion on the workings of our minds,—an equilibrium between the real and 
the imaginary worlds. In Hamlet this balance is disturbed: his thoughts and 
the images of his fancy, are far more vivid than his actual perceptions, and his 
very perceptions, instantly passing through the medium of his contemplations, 
acquire, as they pass, a form and a colour not naturally their own. Hence we 
see a great, an almost enormous, intellectual activity, and a proportionate 
aversion to real action, consequent upon it, with all its symptoms and accom- 
panying qualities.® 

5 See, for example, Dowden, Henrik Ibsen, in Essays—Modern and Eliza- 
bethan, London, 1910. 

‘ Coleridge’s Essays and Lectures on Shakespeare, Everyman ed., London, 
1911, p. 136. 

* Op. cit., p. 136-7. 
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In the presence of criticism such as this, what the scholar bent 
upon understanding Shakespeare must ask is to what extent 
such analysis has taken us into the mind of the poet, not to what 
extent a brilliant critic has suggested that the Hamlet story may 
be the vehicle for the presentation of new theories of life. Take 
this, for instance, from a still more modern thinker as he 
pretends to interpret Hamlet in the light of his own researches 
into the constitution of the human mind: 


What is it, then, that restrains him in the accomplishment of the task which 
his father’s ghost has set before him? Here the explanation offers itself that 
it is the peculiar nature of this task. Hamlet can do everything but take venge- 
ance upon the man who has put his father out of the way, and has taken his 
father’s place with his mother—upon the man who shows him the realisation 
of his repressed childhood wishes. The loathing which ought to drive him to 
revenge is thus replaced in him by self-reproaches, by conscientious scruples, 
which represent to him that he himself is no better than the murderer whom he 
is to punish. I have thus translated into consciousness what had to remain 
unconscious in the mind of the hero.® 


We must thank Professor Freud for his discovery if he has also 
translated into his own favorite terminology what was conscious 
in the mind of the dramatist who created this masterly subject 
for psychanalysis; we must try to ascertain, among other things, 
whether Shakespeare looked upon self-restraint as a virtue or a 
vice, to what extent the passions were good forces in the heart 
of man, and whether in the moral man, the will should make 
concessions to these emotional states, or resolutely set its face 
against them. But we are not primarily interested in confirming 
or rejecting any specific piece of interpretation: it will be more 
valuable to attempt to put ourselves in position to judge all 
such interpretations in the light of the knowledge current in 
Shakespeare’s day—to know definitely what views our drama- 
tist might have held, assuming that he did not have prophetic 
power that might enable him to anticipate the results of modern 
philosophical investigations. 

Fortunately there was a great body of literature in his day 
now accessible to us wherein we find thought about ethical 
problems expressed in the conventional language of the old 
faculty-psychology which the Renaissance inherited from the 


* Sigmund Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams, translated by A, A. Brill, 
London, 1915, p. 225, footnote 
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Middle Ages and thus indirectly from Aristotle. And some of 
these books, we may add, Shakespeare may well have known. 
There was Charron’s De la Sagesse, in contemporary transla- 
tioh,’ Huarte’s De Ingenios, also accessible in English,® Florio’s 


. Montaigne, the works of Bacon and Hooker, the Morality with 


its constant personification of mental powers and moral quali- 
ties, Davies’ Nosce te ipsum, and a later imitation, Phineas 
Fletcher’s Purple Island. About these and a great many more 
Edward Dowden has written interestingly in a work which de- 
serves to be better known.’ We shall leave to him the descrip- 
tion of some of these psychological systems, and to others the 
determination of Shakespeare’s indebtedness; and we shall be 
content to describe only such parts of these views as have a 
direct bearing upon moral problems. 

In the first place, we find a certain love of the trilogy—also 
inherited from the Middle Ages, from psychologists like Augus- 
tine and Thomas Aquinas—a desire to find three souls or three 
cells of the brain, as they had found the mystical three in 
religious thought; so they talked about liver, heart, and brain 
as the three seats of all mental processes; and of three corres- 
ponding souls, vegetative, animal, and rational; and, again, of 
body, soul, and spirit (or, more precisely, spirits); and of the 
three ventricles of the brain, one in the front for imagination, 
one in the middle for reason, and one in the back for memory. 
Just as all of these are mediaeval distinctions, so also is their 
insistence that knowledge begins in contact with matter: ideas 
take their rise in sensations, and these sensations are essentially 
matters of physiological functioning later to be reported to the 
higher part of man, the noblest soul resident in the head. The 
two lower souls, of the liver and the heart, are the seats of our 
instincts, emotions, appetites, our impulses to act. These all 
had to do with self-maintenance, with the preservation and 
reproduction of life. They had a way, however, of making 
themselves known to the rational soul through the spirits— 
the Elizabethan equivalent for the nerves in establishing rela- 


7Charron, Of Wisdom, three bookes, translated by Samson Lennard, 
London, n.d. 

® Huarte, The Examination of Men’s Wits, translated by R. C, Esquire, 
London, 1616. 
* Elizabethan Psychology, in op. cit. 
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tions between mind and body. Here our first impressions, our 
instincts, our emotions, our appetites, become material for 
knowledge. Contact is made through the foremost cell, the 
imagination, to which the vital spirits bring their reports; and 
here certain judicial and selective processes take place by which, 
for instance, different sensations such as of color and sound 
emanating from the same object may be compared. In the 
central cell ideas are evolved; and in the last cell these ideas— 
as opposed to impressions—are stored up. 

All of these powers the Elizabethan thought of as pertaining 
either to knowledge or to action: 

The knowledge which respecteth the Faculties of the Mind of man is of 
two kinds; the one respecting his Understanding and Reason, and the other his 
Will, Appetite and Affection; whereof the former produceth Position or Decree, 
the later Action or Execution.” 

Although the higher soul has the capacity through the power 
of the will for directing action, we may say that knowledge was 
generally thought of as a matter of the rational soul, while 
action was essentially a concern of the lower. In other words, 
reason to induce right action must work through the lower 
powers; this for Elizabethan ethics is a vital fact. Upon this 
subject hear Sir John Davies: 

But though the apprehensive power doe pause, 

The motive vertue then begins to move; 

Which in the heart below doth passions cause, 

Joy, griefe, and feare, and hope, and hate, and love. 

These passions have a free commanding might, 

And divers actions in our life doe breed; 

For, all acts done without true Reason’s light, 

Doe from the passion of the Sense proceed. 


But sith the braine doth lodge the powers of Sense, 

How makes it in the heart those passions spring?! 
One sees plainly that Shakespeare was interested in a matter of 
popular psychology when he asked: 

Tell me where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart or in the head? 

10 Of the Advancement of Learning, in The Works of Francis Bacon, 15 vols., 

ed. by Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, London, 1857, Vol. 3, p. 382. 


1 Complete Poems of Sir John Davies, ed. by A. B. Grosart, London, 1876, 
1. 73. 
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He might have answered, In both; in the heart, in so far as love 
is one of the passions; but in the head in so far as through the 
spirits of sense it is conveyed to the imagination. 

But let us turn to Davies’ characterization of the powers 
of intellect: 


The Wit, the pupill of the Soule’s cleare eye, 
And in man’s world, the onely shining starre; 
Lookes in the mirror of the Fantasie, 

Where all the gatherings of the Senses are. 


From thence this power the shapes of things abstracts, 
And them within her passive part receives; 

Which are enlightned by that part which acts, 

And so the formes of single things perceives.” 


When this power, Davies continues, moves from ground to 
ground, she is reason; when she has found the truth and is fixed, 
she is understanding; “‘when her assent she lightly doth encline 
To either part,” she is opinion. Such is his analysis of the com- 
prehensive and often misleading term, “‘wit.” 

And as this wit should goodnesse truely know, 

We have a Will, which that true good should chuse; 


Though Will doe oft (when wit false forms doth show) 
Take ill for good, and good for ill refuse. 


Will is the prince, and Wit the counseller, 
Which doth for common good in Counsell sit; 
And when Wit is resolv’d, Will lends her power 
To execute what is advis’d by Wit. 


Wit is the mind’s chiefe judge, which doth controule 
Of Fancie’s Court the judgements, false and vain; 
Will holds the royall septer of the soule 

And on the passions of the heart doth raigne.” 


So that we see that there is a close relation between head and 
heart, between wit and the passions, which, coming to the 
brain, take the form of spirits of sense. The passions and those 
instincts by which we live, move, and have our being have their 
2 Op. cit., 1. 75-76. 
13 Op. cit., 1. 78; see also Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, 2 vols., Oxford, 
1890, 1. 166. 
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seat in the heart, but make their way to the brain where they 
are capable of being directed and controlled by intellect. Ac- 
cording to this dualistic system, appetite and will are essentially 
different: the object of appetite, says Hooke, “is whatsoever 
sensible good may be wished for; the object of Will is that good 
which Reason doth lead us to seek.’"* The affections, such as 
joy, grief, fear, and anger, are forms of appetite not altogether in 
our power; but acts of will are within our power. ‘‘Appetite is 
the Will’s solicitor, and the Will is Appetite’s controller.” 

In our description of the physiological connection between 
heart and head by means of the spirits of sense, mention was 
made of the Fantasy, what was known as the apprehensive 
power, resident in the foremost ventricle of the brain. Since 
it is the porter of the brain, standing upon the threshold to 
receive on behalf of the intellect the reports and desires of the 
lower nature, it has no unimportant réle in moral conduct. 
“Tt is true,” writes Bacon, ‘“‘that Imagination is an agent or 
nuncius in both provinces, both the judicial and the ministerial 

lie. both in knowledge and in action]. For Sense sendeth 
over to, Imagination before Reason have judged: and Reason 
sendeth over to Imagination before the Decree can be acted; 
for Imagination ever precedeth Voluntary Motion.” Of all the 
intellectual powers it is least rational, most closely connected 
with the passions, affections, and appetites, that is, with the 
powers resident in the liver and the heart, and thus most liable 
to error. “The mind while we are in this present life,’”’ writes 
Hooker, “‘worketh nothing without continual recourse unto 
imagination, the only storehouse of wit, and peculiar chair of 
memory. On this anvil it ceaseth not day and night to strike 
by means whereof as the pulse declareth how the heart doth 
work so the very thoughts and cogitations of man’s mind, be 
they good or bad, do nowhere sooner bewray themselves than 
through the crevices of the wall wherewith nature has com- 
passed the cells and closets of fancy.’*’ Puttenham has a 
similar notion: 


M4 Op. cit., 1. 167; see also Bacon, op. cit., p. 418. 
6 Op. cit., 1. 167. 
6 Op. cit., p. 382. 
7 Op. cit., 2. 58. 
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For as the evil disposition of the braine hinders the sound judgment and 

discourse of man with busie and disordered phantasies, for which cause the 
Greeks call him phantastikos, so is that part, being well affected, not only 
nothing disorderly or confused with any monstrous imaginations, but .. well 
proportioned and so passing clear . . . . Even so is the phantastical part of man 
(if it be not disordered) a representer of the best, most comely, and beautiful 
images or appearances of things to the soul, and according to their very truth. 
If otherwise, then doth it breed chimeres and monsters in man’s imaginations, 
and not only in his imaginations but also in all his ordinary actions and life 
which ensues." 
This is the typical attitude: one finds it in Montaigne, in 
Huarte, in Charron, in the literature of demonology. One may 
safely say that in Shakespeare’s day mental disease as con- 
nected with immoral states implied disordered imagination. 
In the opposition between reason and will, reason and passion, 
appetite and will, imagination is usually involved. 

We can perhaps better understand now why Bacon should 
have defined the aim of rhetoric as “‘to apply reason to imagina- 
tion for the better moving of the will.’”* It is in this significant 
discussion that we are told that the end of morality is “‘to 
procure the affections to obey reason and not to invade it.” 
“Tf the affections in themselves,” he says, “were pliant and 
obedient to reason, it were true there should be no great use of 
persuasions and insinuationsftc, the; will,{more*than of naked 
propositions and proofs; but in regard of,the continual mutinies 
and seditions of the affections,*¥.*. ."reason{would become 
captive and servile, if Eloquence of Persuasions did not practise 
and win the Imagination from the Affection’s part, and contract 
a confederacy between the Reason and Imagination against the 
Affections.’”?° 

Practically every moralist of the day would:have'subscribed 
to this ideal of right conduct: an ideal which insists upon the 


18 Of Poets and Poesy, in Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays. 2 vols., Oxford, 
1904, 2. 19. 

19 Op. cit., p. 409. 

2° Op. cit., p. 410. See also p. 409: “For we see Reason is disturbed in the 
administration thereof by three means; by Illaqueation or Sophism, which 
pertains to Logic; by Imagination or Impression, which pertains to Rhetoric; 
and by Passion or Affection, which pertains to Morality. And as in negotiation 
with others men are wrought by cunning, by importunity, and by vehemency; 
so in this negotiation within ourselves men are undermined by Inconsequences, 
solicited and importuned by Impressions or Observ..tions, and transported by 
Passions.” 
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regulation of will by reason through the proper restraint of 
appetite, affection, and imagination. And this ideal is achieved 
in part through enlisting imagination upon the side of our 
rational powers. It is a simple program not differing essentially 
from the views of Augustine or of the mystic, Richard of 
St. Victor, author of an interesting mediaeval allegory of the 
mind. It goes back to Aristotle, but to the Psychology rather 
than to the Ethics. 

It is, moreover, an ideal, not of self-realization, as in Ibsen, 
or of self-assertion, but of self-knowledge. “He that should doe 
his business,’ writes Montaigne, “might perceive that his 
first lession is to know what he is, and what is convenient for 
him.’™ Bacon has a similar idea: “So then the first article of 
this knowledge is to set down sound and true distributions and 
descriptions of the several characters and tempers of men’s 
natures and dispositions.’ The analysis which follows of the 
peculiarities of minds ought to prove interesting to the student 
of Elizabethan dramatic types, their tragic flaws and comic 
idiosyncrasies. We choose a sentence here and there: “There 
are minds which are proportioned to great matters, and others 


to small. . . . Some minds are proportioned to that which 
may be dispatched at once . . . ; others to that which begins 
afar off. . . . A man shall find in the traditions of astrology 


some pretty and apt divisions of men’s natures, according to the 
predominance of the planets: lovers of quiet, lovers of actions, 

. . . Another article of this knowledge is the inquiry touching 
the affections; for as in the medicining of the body it is in order 
first to know the divers complexions and constitutions, secondly 
the diseases, and lastly the cures; so in the medicining of the 
mind, after knowledge of the divers characters of men’s natures, 
it followeth in order to know the diseases and infirmities of the 
mind, which are no other than the perturbations and distempers 


of the affections. . . . The mind . . . would be temperate 
and stayed, if the affections did not put it into tumult and 
perturbation.” 


A study of the delineation of character in the more conscious 
dramatic artists of Elizabeth’s day in the light of such a passage 
will repay study. It is Bacon himself who counsels it: 

™ The Essays of Montaigne done into English by J ohn Florio, 3 vols., London, 


1892, 1.22. 
20>. cit., p. 434. 
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But the poets and writers of histories are the best doctors of this knowledge; 
where we may find painted forth with great life, how affections are kindled and 
incited; and how pacified and refrained; and how again contained from act and 
further degree.* 


If we take Bacon’s advice we should be especially alert when the 
conscious art of the dramatist is revealed through a nice use of 
terms such as we have been examining. Take this, for instance, 
from Jonson: it is Kitely’s description of jealousy in Every Man 
in His Humor: 


A new disease! I know not, new or old, 

But it may well be call’d poor mortals’ plague; 
For, like a pestilence, it doth infect 

The houses of the brain. First it begins 

Solely to work upon the phantasy, 

Filling her seat with such pestiferous air 

As soon corrupts the judgment; and from thence 
Sends like contagion to the memory: 

Still each to other giving the infection, 

Which as a subtle vapour spreads itself 
Confusedly through every sensive part, 

Till not a thought or motion of the mind 

Be free from the black poison of suspect.™ 


This is throughout an accurate description in psychological 
terms of a moral state—but perhaps we expect such language 
from Jonson, the dramatist whose learning seemed to put him 
in position to question Shakespeare’s learning. Let us turn, 
then, to a dramatist who has no such reputation for scholarship: 
we quote from Marston’s Scourge of Villainy: 


But now affection, will, concupiscence, 

Have got o’er reason chief preeminence. 

’Tis so: else how should such vile baseness taint 
As for: it be made to nature’s paint? 
Methinks the spirit’s Pegase, Fantasy, 

Should hoise the soul from such base slavery. 


The student who finds such explicit utterances might be tempted 
to inquire further concerning the use of this language of psy- 
chology to describe the moral states of dramatic characters. 


™ Op. cit., p. 438. 
“2. 3. 64 ff. 
%8 Marston, Scourge of Villainy, Satire 8. 
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In Shakespeare we find this language even more frequently. 
Of approximately one hundred and fifty passages, many of 
course represent only popular usage; but there are many more 
wherein the distinctions are so nice and the speaker and the 
occasion so important that one is tempted to believe that in 
the use of this language Shakespeare is throwing light upon the 
meaning of the dramatic action. Before we examine some of 
these passages, it is important to notice that the significant 
utterances are to be found almost wholly in the later plays. The 
allusions in the very early comedies are few and unimportant. 
There are practically none in the historical plays—not one to a 
play. In the period of the Middle Comedies Shakespeare’s use 
of this language becomes much more frequent and significant: 
in Midsummer Night’s Dream, Much Ado About Nothing, and 
Twelfth Night there are no less than thirty or forty passages, 
many of no small importance for the understanding of the plays. 
In the great tragedies the allusions are most frequent, and often, 
as we shall see, the interpretation of a single passage wherein 
this faculty-psychology is employed becomes vital for the 
understanding of the play. And it is not only in Hamlet and 
Othello that we find this element,—plays where we might expect 
it; it is also in Troilus and Cressida and in a comedy contem- 
porary with Othello, Measure for Measure. Generally where a 
grave problem of conduct is involved Shakespeare is likely to 
use this language, and usually to make the spectator more 
conscious of the nature of the moral problem involved. But 
let us add that this is not to make of the dramatist a didactic 
poet; we are only attempting to show that he was a great artist 
thinking about life, expressing his thought objectively through 
a most natural medium. 

Let us begin with Troilus and Cressida. In the council 
of the Greeks in the first act, Ulysses addresses the leader thus: 
Agamemnon, 

Thou great commander, nerve and bone of Greece, 

Heart of our numbers, soul and only spirit, 

In whom the tempers and the minds of,all 

Should be shut up.* 
So comprehensive is this characterization in terms of psy- 
chology that there was evidently in the mind of the dramatist 


* 1. 3. 54-58. 
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the notion that the political state is analogous to the little state 
of man, the microcosm: it thus may suggest that famous 
passage at the beginning of Coriolanus: there Menenius repre- 
sents the belly, the Roman Senate, as speaking thus to the 
mutinous members, the rebellious citizens: 


I am the store-house and the shop 
Of the whole body: but, if you do remember, 
I send it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart, to the seat o’ the brain; 
And, through the cranks-and offices of man, 
The strongest nerves and small inferior veins 
From me receive that natural competency 
Whereby they live.” 


But without pressing this comparison let us continue to study 
the speech of Ulysses: he points out that the ills of the Greeks 
are the result of their lack of respect for degrees of superiority: 


Take but the degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark! what discord follows. 


He first refers to the resultant chaos in the cosmos; the waters 
would lift their bosoms higher than the shores. In the moral 
world might would make right, and justice would lose its name. 
He continues: 


Then everything includes [i.e. would include] itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite; 

And appetite, a universal wolf, , . 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce a universal prey, 

And last eat up herself. Great Agamemnon, 

This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 

Follows the choking.** 


We now see‘the reason for the comprehensive characterization of 
Agamemnon at the outset: Failure to recognize his political 
supremacy will result in chaos similar to that when the lower 
powers of the state of man lord it over the higher. Here Aga- 
memnon is thought of as the soul; in Coriolanus the Senate was 
the belly. One suspects that Shakespeare is working with an 
idea. 


71.1. 134-141. 
1. 3. 119-126. 
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In the second act, which concerns the Trojans as the first 
concerned the Greeks, there is a similar council in which Helenus 
and Troilus somewhat unceremoniously bandy the word 
“reason.”’ Over that dialogue we shall not pause save to point 
out that Shakespeare employs dramatic irony when he causes 
Troilus to conclude: 


reason and respect 
Make livers pale, and lustihood deject.” 


Hector, the Ulysses of this council, is trying to induce the 
Trojans to give up Helen: 


H. Brother, she is not worth what she doth cost 
The hoiding. 
» 4 What is aught but as ‘tis valu’d? 
H. But value dwells not in particular will; 
It holds his estimate and dignity 
As well wherein ’tis precious of itself 
As in the prizer. "Tis rad idolatry 
To make the service greater than the god; 
And the will dotes that is inclinable 
To what infectiously itself affects, 
Without some image of the affected merit.” 


Troilus is made to take up this very language in developing an 
analogy by which he trusts to win the argument: 


I take to-day a wife, and my election 

Is led on by the conduct of my will; 

My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 
Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous shores 
Of will and judgment. How may I avoid 
Although my will distaste what it elected, 
The wife I chose?™ 


By such an analogy Troilus urges his claim that the Trojans, 
once having determined to keep Helen, should refuse to give 
her up. It is obviously bad argument serving to unite the two 
themes of the play, the bad choice of Troilus, and the bad choice 
of the Trojans in defending the rape of Helen; and it is also on 
Shakespeare’s part deliberately bad psychology. Eyes and ears 
cre not pilots between the shores of will and judgment. “The 


9 2. 2. 49-50. 
2. 2. 51-60. 
#@ 2. 2. 61-67. 
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says a sound lover in Midsummer Night’s Dream, 


“is by his reason sway’d, And reason says you are the worthier 
maid.’’® This is the usual view. One suspects that the dramatist 
is showing no little conscious art when he causes Troilus to talk 
like this: even in a council Troilus declares the causes of his own 


failure. 


Soon thereafter Cassandra enters, and Hector turns to his 


impetuous brother with these words: 


Now, youthful Troilus, do not these high strains 


Of divination in our sister work 


Some touches of remorse? or is your blood 
So madly hot that no discourse of reason, 


Nor fear of bad success in a bad cause, 
Can qualify the same?* 


Troilus and Paris are obdurate; and Hector, the champion of 


reason, continues: 


Paris and Troilus, you have both said well; 
And on the cause and question now in hand 
Have gloz’d but superficially; not much 

Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 


Unfit to hear moral philosophy. 


Enough had already been said about the fact that both Bacon 
and Shakespeare have here made the same mistake; we should 
be mainly interested in the occasion for the mistake. 


The reasons you allege do more conduce 
To the hot passion of distemper’d blood 


Than to make up a free determination 


’Twixt right and wrong; for pleasure and revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 


Of any true decision. Nature craves 


All dues be render’d to their owners; now, 


What nearer debt in all humanity 


Than wife is to the husband? if this law 
Of nature be corrupted through affection, 
And that great minds, of partial indulgence 
To their benumbed wills, resist the same; 
There is a law in each well-order’d nation 


To curb those raging | »petites.™ 


2. 2. 115-116. 
#2. 2. 113-118. 
“2. 2. 163-181. 
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Hector is another great exponent of law and order both in the 
state and in the microcosm. He is a kind of chorus pointing out 
the moral significance of the action in this language of psychol- 
ogy: if affection gets the better of the will, there is a law at 
work which tends to curb the unruly appetite. 

Although the situations in the two camps are not the same, 
it is obvious that the moral problems are comparable, and the 
final word is uttered by the wise counsellor in language which is 
also comparable. We may also add, if the implications are not 
dangerous, that these two scenes are excellent illustrations of 
what Bacon meant by saying that the chief function of rhetoric 
was to win the imagination from the affection’s part and effect a 
union with the reason. Ulysses and Hector are both good 
rhetoricians; but Hector as the exponent of reason among the 
Trojans finds the claims of imagination and the affections too 
strong: he cannot win imagination from the affection’s part. 

It is not only in attempts at rhetorical persuasion that 
Ulysses shows familiarity with this vocabulary of psychology: 
it enters just as naturally into his analysis of the faults of 
Achilles: 

Possess’d he is with greatness, 
And speaks not to himself but with a pride 
That quarrels at self-breath: imagin’d worth 
Holds in his blood such swoln and hot discourse, 
That ’twixt his mental and his active parts 


Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages 
And batters down himself.* 


Here again is implied the idea of the microcosm; and there is also 
the valid Renaissance distinction between the faculties" of 
knowledge and those of action. It is one of those acute analyses 
of character which shows the dramatist alive to the moral 
problems of his characters; it is a characterization which holds 
good, we shall find, for more than one tragic hero. 

Having considered a close relation in a single play between 
psychology and ethics, we shall now turn to the great tragedies; 
and since they are practically contemporaneous, we shalljdeal 
freely with chronology and pass freely from one to another, 
that we may perhaps derive an impression of a unity of moral 
purpose. We are not asserting that Shakespeare was attempting 


* 2. 3. 169-175. 











Hawthorne did in successive stories; we are only t 
about life which seemed to impress him in Troilus a 
them there. 


acter, Iago: 


to cool our raging motions, our carnal stings, our unbitted lusts, 
this that you call love to be a sect or scion.™ 


the action that it may at first seem strange that 


Let her have your voices. 

Vouch with me, heaven, I therefore beg it not 
To please the palate of my appetite, 
Nor to comply with heat, . . . 

. . « « No, when light-wing’d toys 
Of feather’d Cupid seel with wanton dulness 
My speculative and offic’d instruments, 
That my disports corrupt and taint my business, 
Let housewives make a skillet of my helm.” 


of which he is in part aware: 


Now, by heaven, 
My blood begins my safer guides to rule, 
And passion, having my best judgment collied, 
Assays to lead the way. If I once stir, 
Or do but lift this arm, the best of you 
Shall sink in my rebuke.** 


* 1. 3. 322 ff. 
71. 3. 261-273. 
% 2. 3. 202-206. 
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to embody a moral in successive plays, as Stevenson and 


rying to see 


whether he was still concerned with certain very vital facts 


nd Cressida, 


and whether he continued to express them as he expressed 


Let us begin with the words of that shrewd judge of char- 


Our bodies {he tells Roderigo] are our gardens, to the which our wills are 
gardeners; so that if we plant nettles or sow lettuce . . . the power and 
corrigible authority of this lies in our wills. If the balance of our lives had not 
one scale of reason to poise another of sensuality, the blood and baseness of our 
natures would conduct us to most preposterous conclusions; but we have reason 


whereof I take 


This is such significant psychology and has such a bearing upon 


it is wasted 


upon Roderigo. Compare this sentiment, for instance, with 
Othello’s insistence that his love is not lust, appetite: 


But Othello does not know himself as Iago knows him: master 
of one passion, he is not therefore master of all. Aroused by the 
brawl in which Cassio is involved, he shows a fatal shortcoming 
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It is this anger, which Othello thinks that he has under his 
control, which with jealousy is to result in catastrophe; it is a 
mistake, I think, to regard Othello as the victim of one passion 
alone. 

Like certain other Shakespearean heroes, Othello admires 
the man who can control his passions; and it is, of course, Iago 
who is the object of this admiration: he alone has the heart 
which passion cannot rule.** We have the most subtle dramatic 
irony in the retort of this villain with the heart that passion 
cannot rule: 

who has a breast so pure 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 


Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful? 


Of course Iago refers to the possibility of sin in Desdemona; but 
he also has Othello in mind: in a breast as pure as his, appre- 
hensions, i.e. imaginations, may be planted which shall prove 
his downfall. Iago would effect a union of passion and imagina- 
tion against the reason. While he is a good rhetorician, his 
victim is a poor one; in consequence Iago is soon able to say: 

The Moor already changes with my poison: 

Dangerous conceits are in their natures poisons, 

Which at the first are scarce found to distaste, 

But with a little act upon the blood, 

Burn like the mines of sulphur.“ 


Not long thereafter, having gained his end, and having survived 
that dangerous assertion by Othello of the rights of reason, the 
demand for ocular proof of Desdemona’s guilt, Iago, sure of his 
victim, is free to utter the taunt: 


I see, sir, you are eaten up with passion.@ 


Then come those terrible acts of jealousy and anger which draw 
from Lodovico the exclamation: 


Is this the noble nature 
Whom passion could not shake? 


39 3. 3. 123-4. 
# 3, 3. 138-141. 
“ 3. 3. 326-330. 
#@ 3. 3. 392. 

#4. 1. 267-8. 
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It is hardly necessary, however, to point out that Othello is a 
tragedy of passion; but it is necessary to point out that Shakes- 
speare thought of it as involving this alliance between passion 
and imagination against the claims of reason. 

We cannot yet be sure, however, that this notion was in 
the mind of the dramatist. Let us turn to Macbeth. Here we 
shall not be interested primarily in the passion, ambition, as it 
directs the course of the rising action; but rather in the course 
of another passion, fear, as, working in conjunction with the 
imagination, it determines the natures of the falling action and 
precipitates the catastrophe. Comparatively early in the play 
we hear Macbeth say: 


Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings; 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man that function 
Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is 
But what is not.“ 


Some may be reminded of a famous passage from another play: 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream: 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection.“ 


As in Troilus and Cressida we have in both of these passages the 
notion of the microcosm, the “single state of man,’’ the “state of 
man, Like to a little kingdom”’; and in both we have this other 
familiar idea that the imagination in anticipation of an impor- 
tant act, a murder, effects in this microcosm a serious disturb- 
ance, in the language of the body politic, an insurrection. 
Evidently Shakespeare thinks that Macbeth and Brutus have 
something in common. 

But before considering Julius Caesar let us take another 
passage in Macbeth: 


“1. 3. 137-142. 
“ Julius Caesar, 2. 1. 63-69 
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Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 


Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other senses, 


It is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to mine eyes.“* 
And here Macbeth suggests not so much Julius Caesar as another 
play wherein we are interested in the reality of visions; and 
we may add that Shakespeare shows familiarity with the 
current explanations of hallucination. Macbeth, it may be 
noted, like Brutus,—and Hamlet—is a good psychologist in 
that he knows what should be the relation of passion, fantasy, 
and the will. 

There is more in Macbeth which might prove significant, 
but we must turn to that passage which was quoted from 
Julius Caesar to determine its possible bearing upon the 
interpretation of the play. Compare Brutus’ characterization 
of his own state with his tribute to Caesar: 

And, to speak truth of Caesar, 


I have not known when his affections sway’d 
More than his reason. 


Again one may recall another famous passage from a more 
famous play, another famous tribute to a friend, which contains 
the line: “Give me that man that is not passion’s slave.” 
Brutus, like Ulysses and Hector, like Othello and Hamlet, 
admires the man in whom reason is supreme. One may not 
at first enjoy the suggestion that Brutus, quite unlike Caesar, 
is a man whose affections sway more than his reason, in whom 
there is this tragic confederacy of passion and imagination 
against reason. Hear him as he denotes his mental state before 
the overtures of Cassius: 
Yexed I am 
Of late with passions of some difference, 


Conceptions only proper to myself, 
Which give some soil perhaps to my behaviours.” 


“* 2. 1. 36-49. 
#2 1. 19-21. 
71, 2. 39-42. 
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The address to the sleeping Lucius from which we have already 
quoted offers additional testimony: 

Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber: 

Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, 


Which busy care draws in the brains of men; 
Therefore thou sleep’st so sound.“ 


One might also examine the scene in which Portia enumerates 
to her husband the signs which he has given of disordered 
imagination. But perhaps enough has already been said to make 
one aware that there are in these tragedies certain persistent 
beliefs of the dramatist which are not only illustrated by 
comparable acts and mental states of the chief characters but 
are described in the language which Shakespeare would find 
most convenient and fitting for the description of faulty moral 
states—the language of faculty-psychology. It is a language the 
study of which should bring one closer to an appreciation of 
the underlying unity of the great tragedies, and should allow 
one from the study of characters of such admirable diversity as 
Macbeth, Brutus, and Othello, Antony, Romeo,¥and Lear, 
to make interesting generalizations. 

In the first place, these heroes, with practically no exception, 
lack an equilibrium: there is from the outset a war of the soul. 
Just as we may say that the protagonist of a Greek drama 
possesses a tragic hamartia in the sense that he has failed to 
realize the ethical ideal of the golden mean, so these heroes 
have a tragic shortcoming in the sense thatgtheyj have not 
found the proper balance of head and heart. In this respect it 
is pertinent to compare them with characters with whom they 
stand in obvious contrast: Brutus with,Cassius, Antony with 
Augustus, Othello with Iago, Lear and Gloucester with Edmund. 
Often, of course, the character who affords artistic relief may be 
guilty of another vicious although not tragic extreme; but these 
men on the whole have themselves well!injhand.} Shylock, by 
the way, is not a tragic character, not because he submits to his 
penalty but because he has a nature too well-balanced. In this 
respect among the non-tragic characters Hotspur comes much 
closer to tragic greatness, and it would have been easier for 
Shakespeare to have made him the protagonist of a tragedy 
than to have made Shylock go down to glorious defeat. 


#2. 1. 230-233. 
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Still another way of becoming aware of this vital lack of 
equilibrium in these men is to compare them with characters 
such as Prince Hal, and Prospero, and the Theseus of Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. We are not suggesting that these are 
interesting dramatic characters: they have not enough of 
human frailty to beget sympathy either tragic or comic; but 
they may help us to understand the problems of the more 
dramatic agents. 
Theseus about the imagination at the beginning of the fifth 
act,—a speech which, persistently quoted apart from its setting, 
has probably given occasion for more erroneous notions con- 
cerning Shakespeare’s actual belief than anything outside of the 
speeches of Polonius. 


poetry: 


Observe that we have again the language of psychology, with its 
contrast, for instance, between imagination, the power of 
apprehension, and reason, the power of comprehension, the one 
warm, the other cold. Of Hotspur Shakespeare had written a 
few years before: 


Perhaps Shakespeare thought of him as like the lunatic, the 
lover, and the poet; and even with his [banter of Kate, his 


“* Midsummer Nighi’s Dream, 5. 1. 2ff. 
1 Henry IV, 1. 3. 209-210. 
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Take, for example, the great speech of 


It is the unimaginative man’s view of 


I never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact: 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, 
That is, the madman; the lover, all as frantic, 
See Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt: 
The poet’s eye, in fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 





He apprehends’a world of figures here, 
But not the form‘of,what‘he should attend.” 
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contempt for poetry, and his scorn of certain forms of madness, 
as something of all three himself. It would be interesting to 
deterinine how many of the great tragic characters conform to 
this description by the prosaic, untragic man, of the violently 
imaginative: some of them, like the poet, give to airy nothing a 
local habitation and a name; some have that form of lunacy 
which causes them to see devils and still others, like Mark 
Antony, see Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. Lear on the 
heath, Macbeth at the banquet, Romeo singing the praises of 
Rosaline, and Hamlet in his mother’s room, are all brothers of 
this poet whom many think that Shakespeare is idealizing. 
The love of all of these men—it is quite unlike that of Theseus 
or of the wooing of Katherine in Henry V: it is usually ecstatic, 
akin to madness. These men have verily “eaten on the insane 
root That takes the reason prisoner,’ and the expedition of 
their violent love does in a very rea] sense, outrun the pauser, 
reason.®? They have passed those salad days when they were 
green in judgment, cold in blood.® If we like that view which 
praises the poet for his overbalance of imagination, then we 
must also praise these great tragic heroes for a similar excess. 
In this respect these characters conform to the romantic 
type which the advocate of classical restraint does not admire. 
But if we accept this ideal of restraint, we shall be much closer 
to the thought of Shakespeare’s time. Most of the philosophical 
writers of the day, including the authorities on demonology, 
were afraid of imagination: they would have said that the great 
characters of Shakespearean tragedy erred through excess of 
imagination. There is in them the desire to give to the unsub- 
stantial figment of the mind a local habitation and a name, to 
realize ideals without regard for those very practical con- 
siderations to which a Theseus or a Hal would have been alive. 
Thus Romeo, standing on sudden haste, does not realize his 
ideal of perfect love; Macbeth cannot have both high honor and 
contentment; Brutus cannot have his ideal state. It is easy to 
complete the list, to see how these men, had they been content 
to adapt their dreams to actual conditions, might have been 
most happy; but in the Elizabethan view as in ours imagination 
5 Macbeth, 1. 3. 84. 


® Ibid., 2. 3. 111. 
* A.and C., 1. 5. 73. 
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is too closely connected with the affections and the will, too 
vividly pictures the fulfilled desire, to allow inner peace; there 
is, as Coleridge pointed out, a conflict between the real and the 
imaginary worlds—and not alone in Hamlet. And often this 
conflict takes the shape*which it assumes in a sombre comedy 
such as A Winter’s Tale, where Florizel, threatened with the 
loss of the right of succession, will not forswear the object of his 
fancy: 
F. From my succession wipe me, father: I 
Am heir to my affection. 
C. Be advis’d. 
F. I am; and by my fancy: if my reason 
Will thereto be obedient, I have reason; 


If not, my senses, better pleas’d with madness, 
Do bid it welcome.* 


This, of course, is a perversion of the ethical ideal as we have 
seen it expressed in terms of psychology. It is the temper of 
the great tragic figures in some of their moods: this young 
man could have been another Romeo; when he grew a little 
older, he might like Antony have dallied away an empire; 
and in his old age he would have enjoyed madness with Lear. 
And had these characters not come into collision with conditions 
which involved catastrophe, they might have said with Leontes: 


No settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of that madness.™ 


It is hardly necessary to add that there is with this excess 
of imagination also a superabundance of passion, and that 
this violent imagination is dependent upon the excess of passion. 
Romeo’s “I stand on sudden haste,” finds expression in plays as 
different as Julius Caesar, Othello, and Macbeth. It is well, 
however, to notice the admirable diversity of types of passions 
in these plays: it is interesting to compare Shakespeare’s great 
gallery with an enumeration of the passions such as one finds in 
Charron: ambition, covetousness, carnal love, hope, despair, 
fear, choler, hatred, envy, jealousy, revenge, cruelty,heaviness 
ofgheart. I do not mean to suggest that a great dramatist 
selected his protagonists as a mediaeval allegorist named his 


“4, 3, 487. 
® S$. 3. 72. 
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characters; but it is in point to suggest that the comprehen- 
siveness of Shakespeare’s tragic types shows a more than 
ordinary interest in the variety of human passions. 

This excess of passion and imagination in these men and 
women involves also another limitation: an incapacity for 
reasoning, that the Greek denoted by the term “dianoia.” 
This is not to say that Shakespeare’s heroes are generally 
mental weaklings; but it is true that the power of apprehension 
is out of all proportion to the power of comprehension so that it 
often interferes with normal processes of reason: the reasoning 
is often too highly colored to be sound. One recalls Macbeth’s 
faulty inference regarding the fulfilment of the third prophecy, 
Brutus’ willingness that Antony speak, in contrast to the 
better judgment of Cassius, and again the reasoning which 
causes the conspirators to precipitate battle at Phillippi, Hot- 
spur’s bad logic on a similar occasion, Lear’s mad scheme for the 
partition of his kingdom, and his inability to appraise the 
speeches of his daughters at their true worth, Othello’s faulty 
inferences throughout, and Romeo’s general incapacity for 
reasoning, his pathetic genius for wrong inference. These men 
are not strong thinkers, and hence men like Cassius, Iago, and 
Edmund can easily persuade them to tragic courses. And 
these strong-minded antagonists in turn—among whom we may 
include the Lady Macbeth of the first two acts—we may call 
skilful rhetoricians with bad ends. Unlike their victims they 
have strong powers of reason, but little imagination and passion. 
Edmund’s guilty love for the daughters of Lear may be com- 
pared in this respect with the intense imagination and passion of 
Shakespeare’s great lovers; just as Edmund’s cool view ofa 
mother’s wrong doing is to be compared with Hamlet’s, or 
Iago’s dispassionate contemplation of Emilia’s possible faith- 
lessness is to be compared with Othello’s jealousy. 

In still another way these antagonists are quite unlike the 
great protagonists: these bad men of strong intellect know 
themselves and they know others, and hence they are able to 
use their victims for their own ends. Othello, on the contrary, 
is proud of his self-restraint, and Lear is fond of calling others 
proud. Of course, there are in these heroes as in other repre- 
sentative groups varying degrees of self-knowledge; but gen- 
erally we find them unable, even when they most desire, to find 
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the true cause of their downfall. ‘‘Can’st thou not minister to 
a mind diseased,” asks Macbeth of the physician; it is the 
finest dramatic irony. And these men, conscious of a war of the 
soul, yet baffled in their attempt fully to understand them- 
selves, tend to blame external conditions, the situation in which 
they are placed. They are in part right, but only in part. 
Edmund’s comment upon his father’s explanation of suffering 
has a wide applicability: ‘“‘This is the excellent foppery of the 
world, that, when we are sick in fortune,—often the surfeit of 
our own behaviour—we make guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon, and the stars.’** One remembers Romeo with his desire 
to “shake the yoke of inauspicious stars From this world-wearied 
flesh,’ and yet a greater hero with his cry, “The time is out 
of joint.” 

And now, perhaps, we are in a position to talk about Hamlet, 
for we have come to a point, I trust, where we may regard that 
play, not as a unique document, but one of a number of tragedies 
which have much in common. It may not seem preposterous to 
assert that its substance is like the substance of the other great 
tragedies: the moral problem of its hero is essentially the moral 
problem of Othello and Antony, Macbeth and Lear. He is also 
the passionate man, whose imagination working in conjunction 
with his affections, keeps him from being an ideal prince, and 
sends him to a catastrophe which his intellectual powers were 
unable to forestall. There is here also the fatal tendency for 
passion and imagination to sway the will from reason’s course. 

These assertions are likely to surprise many, for they are 
familiar with a criticism which makes of Hamlet a unique docu- 
ment in the spiritual biography of its author. They have come 
to believe that Hamlet is the tragedy of the man of reflective 
temperament, whose intellect inhibits action. And even where 
this other aspect of Hamlet’s character is recognized, it may be 
noted only by way of paradox. I know of no explanation which 
begins with the fact of the existence of a wrong state of heart, 
a basic lack of equilibrium. And sometimes we are asked to 
think of this man as having a nature so delicate that it shrinks 


® Lear 1. 2. c. 129 ff. 

#3. 3. 111. 

58 See for example Dowden’s introduction to Hamlei in the Oxford ed. of 
Shake speare. 3 vols., 1912. 
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from revenge. Together with views like this let us lay aside all 
of those theories which spring from a morbid habit of intro- 
spection, and reveal too often man’s love of and need for a 
scapegoat—those views which often assume the dramatist’s 
rare prophetic power of anticipating the results of psych- 
analysis; and let us assume merely that a play contemporary 
with Lear and Othello, if it uses this language which we have 
been studying, may use it for similar ends. 
We shall begin with a speech of Hamlet: 


So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth—wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot choose his origin— 

By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
Or by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners; that these men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star, 

Their virtues else... . 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault.®* 


Of course Hamlet is thinking of his uncle’s sensuality; but this 
may be again the finest irony, and the dramatist may also be 
thinking of other great tragic heroes. If we wish to see whether 
such a dramatic utterance has universality, put it beside the 
generalization of a modern critic writing about Shakespearean 
protagonists: 


In almost all we observe a marked one-sidedness, a predisposition in some 
particular direction; a total incapacity, in certain circumstances, of resisting the 
force which draws in this direction . . . . In the circumstances where we see 
the hero placed, his tragic trait, which is also his greatness, is fatal to him.” 


If, however, we are not certain that thedramatistintendedirony, 
it is at least interesting that Hamlet was returning a criticism 
which he had just received: Claudius had just accused his 
nephew of a similar one-sidedness: 


591. 4. 23-35. 
* A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy. Second ed., London, 1915, 
pp. 20-21. 
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to persever 

In obstinate condolement, is a course 

Of impious stubbornness; ’tis unmanly grief: 

It shows a will most incorrect to heaven, 

A heart unfortified, a mind impatient, 

An understanding simple and unschooled.™ 
It is the fashion to discount such evidence; but, if we carefully 
study Hamlet’s mental state before the injunction of the 
Ghost, I think that we will conclude with Claudius that Hamlet 
is in an unhealthy state which this language not inaptly de- 
scribes. But this characterization by Claudius is inadequate 
because the grossness of his nature makes him unable to 
appreciate the true cause of 

This something-settled matter in his heart, 

Whereon his brains still beating puts him thus’ 

From fashion of himself. 
Claudius assumes that the sorrow is for a father’s death, and 
perhaps for the loss of a throne, and he cannot understand that 
Hamlet is brooding over his mother’s sin. And here the Freud- 
ians may find some satisfaction, for in Hamlet as in Othello 
and in Lear the thought about sex is a part of the obsession; 
it is this unhealthy state of passion which turns an admirable 
lover into one wantonly cruel, and causes him wrongly to infer 
the weakness of all women from the weakness of his mother, 
and thus to abuse his mother and to heap the cruelest insults 
upon Ophelia. Ample warrant there was for the counsel of the 
Ghost: 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 

Against thy mother aught.® 
This father knew the fatal shortcoming of the son; knew how 
easily a healthy instinct could become the source of unhealthy 
passion. Notice that we have here not two injunctions but one: 
the command not to let the soul contrive against the mother is 
merely making explicit the counsel not to taint the mind. 
Consider this injunction in the light of the injunction of revenge, 
and we are warranted, I believe, in saying that the Ghost knew 
—and Shakespeare knew—that the deterrent to revenge was a 
state of passion and imagination. 

® 1. 2.92-97. 


® 3. 1. 176-178. 
#1. 5. 85-86. 
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Let us study this state of mind in a scene which for wanton 
cruelty is comparable to Othello’s insulting of Desdemona,—I 
mean the scene with Gertrude before the killing of Polonius: 

Ha! have you eyes? 
You cannot call it love, for at your age 
The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s humble, 
And waits upon the judgment; and what judgment 
Would step from this to this? Sense, sure, you have, 
Else could you not have motion; but sure, that sense 
Is apoplex’d; for madness would not err, 
Nor sense to ecstasy was ne’er so thrall’d 
But it reserv’d some quantity of choice, 
To serve in such a difference.™ 


In thus mercilessly characterizing his mother’s fault, notice that 
Hamlet falls into this language of psychology. In his nice use of 
terms he is the best psychologist of all of Shakespeare’s char- 
acters, and the one most fond of this language, as we shall see. 
We do not wonder at the Queen’s exclamation: 


Oh, speak to me no more; 
Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul.™ 


This is all very well: to induce in another keen self-scrutiny 
which has the proper effect, for I think that we must conclude 
that Gertrude thereafter is not so completely under the influence 
of passion. But Hamlet’s intellect which enables him thus to 
analyze his mother’s sinful state is so colored by emotion that 
he cannot long maintain restraint and be content to turn the 
eyes of a mother into her soul; he must speak daggers to relieve 
his heart, and like daggers they pierce her heart. ‘‘No more, 
sweet Hamlet,” she pleads; but there is more—language of 
unrestrained cruelty in which the hero unpacks his heart, and 
it continues until the Ghost intervenes. Hamlet, regaining self- 
control, is aware of his shortcoming: he is lapsed in time and 
passion. The Queen is also aware of this tragic quality: 
O gentle son! 


Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience.®” 


“ 3. 4. 67-76. 

® 3. 4. 94-95. 

* 3. 4. 107. 

*7 3. 4. 121-123. 
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We are reminded of the wild cry of Lear when he, too, is close 
upon madness: “Keep me in temper; I would not be mad!’’® 
and again: 


But, for true need,— 
You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need !** 


A comparative study such as is here suggested should help us to 
determine how close Hamlet is to actual madness—and how far 
simulated madness enables him to find necessary emotional 
relief. We are not here questioning the reality of the Ghost when 
we suggest that its appearance is at the moment of the hero’s 
greatest liability to hallucination: the Ghost comes to Hamlet 
just as actual madness comes to Lear. The Queen is well- 
informed when she comments: 

This bodiless creation ecstasy 

Is very cunning in. 
Hamlet is equally well-versed in the subject when he insists that 
he has not all of the recognized symptoms of madness: he could, 
if necessary, undergo the well-known memory test. Hamlet is 
rightly anxious that his mother shall not identify the antic 
disposition with actual madness; but he fails to realize that it 
is this capacity of allowing the rights of intellect to assert them- 
selves, a temporary reestablishing of a sort of equilibrium, which 
saves him from the fate of Lear. It is this capacity, I believe, 
which makes the play disconcerting; we cannot understand how 
a hero capable of keen powers of analysis, often of the motives of 
others, and sometimes of his own, can be the victim of his lower 
nature, can be at times so completely the unintellectual man. 
But I think that we shall see, if we follow the method of study 
here suggested, that the equilibrium is maintained only at 
short intervals—that essentially from the very beginning the 
mind is out of tune. In his saner moments—I use the adjective 
deliberately—he knows this, and he therefore abases himself 
before a friend superior only in his capacity for maintaining 
this mental poise: 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice 

And could of men distinguish, her election 


1.5. 46. 
6° 2. 4. 270. 
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Hath seal’d thee for herself; for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 


oe SOE bless’d are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 


That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee.” 


of mind a moment after the revelation: 


Remember thee! 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. . . . 


And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain 
Unmix’d with baser matter: yes, by heaven 
O most pernicious woman!™ 


70 3. 2. 63 ff. 
71 1. 5. 95 ff: the italics are mine. 











To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 


We miss the pathos of this if we fail to see here one of those 
great moments of keen self-criticism. Horatio is not a tragic 
figure because he is not, like Hamlet, passion’s slave. 

Having thus attempted to characterize Hamlet’s state of 
mind before the injunction to revenge his father’s murder, we 
may try to determine the effect upon a mind so predisposed of a 
command which he regarded as a moral duty. Let us assume 
that there was no delicacy of soul to cause the hero to shrink 
from the performance of the deed; and let us also assume 
that the external obstacles were not insuperable. Imagine the 
hero at the time of the appearance of the Ghost in a high ‘state of 
passion, brooding because he believed his mother sensual— 
perhaps guilty of incest—and try to calculate the effect of the 
revelations—not the injunction—f the Ghost: a mind thus 
under the spell of a terrible emotion would easily draw the 
inference that his mother might also be a party to the murder. 
It is the revelation of the Ghost, and Hamlet’s faultyinferences, 
rather than the injunction itself, which fosters this passionate 
state and thus inhibits the desired action. Analyze the state 
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This is not a healthy indignation: it is rather a dangerous 
fostering of the passions which causes him, as he accepts the 
duty of revenge, to be contemplating first of all revenge upon his 
mother for his own wounded affections. Hence the scene with 
his mother, already discussed, gives him more satisfaction, is 
for him more truly revenge, than the killing of Claudius upon 
his knees. 

But it is often said that Hamlet is a man who is suffering 
from melancholy—from the predominance of black bile—and 
that we thus have to do with a man of reflective temperament 
not well fitted for action. To this we might point out first of all 
that melancholy, as a state of the passions, would not for the 
Elizabethan necessarily inhibit action. It is also apparent that 
Hamlet’s state is not one of melancholy alone, any more than 
Othello’s is one of jealousy alone. In Hamlet incentives to 
action may be found in certain concomitant affections. But it 
is untrue to say that Hamlet is not a man of action: true, he 
does not perform one act until it is too late; but he does indulge 
in so many others that the play is essentially one of action 
and of comparatively rapid action, Coleridge to the contrary. 
Certainly no few acts issue from Hamlet’s passion: he assumes 
the antic disposition,—no small task for a man of reflective 
temperament—abuses his mother and Ophelia, makes fools of 
Polonius, Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern, plans a play and 
coaches the players, kills Polonius, outwits his former school- 
mates, escapes from pirates, jumps into a grave to grapple with 
Laertes, and finally sends two more men to death. Hamlet’s 
passion issues in action—but not in the one action which is the 
moral duty which intellect demands: Hamlet insists upon 
making his revenge a matter of the heart. 

Watch this passion at work in the soliloquy concerning the 
player-king: 

What would he do 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have? He would drown the stage with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, 
Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 


Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed 
The very faculties of eyes and ears.” 


% 2. 2. 565-571. 
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This is precisely what Hamlet does: he finds more satisfaction 
in making mad the guilty and appalling the free than in execu- 
ting justice and reigning as king. Instead of bringing his will 
under the control of his reason that he may perform his moral 
duty, he brings it, rather, under his passions and imagination. 

For Hamlet, as Coleridge long ago pointed out, is also the 
tragedy of a man who is highly imaginative,—although not 
precisely as Coleridge would have us believe. Let us turn back 
for a moment to the first mention of the Ghost and recall that 
Horatio and his companions do not agree concerning its reality; 
“Horatio says ’tis but our fantasy.”’ Horatio is finally con- 
vinced. Hamlet, however, does not need to be convinced; 
it is only later, when he wishes an excuse, that he doubts the 
Ghost. Now I know that it is easy to find another explanation 
for Hamlet’s acceptance of the reality of the appearance; but 
it is also interesting that this ready acceptance would argue for 
the Elizabethan the imaginative excitability of our hero: 
paradoxical though it may be, Hamlet’s failure to suggest the 
possibility of hallucination points to the imaginative state of 
the patient. Horatio is evidently impressed by this as he watches 
Hamlet as he follows the beckoning Ghost: ‘““He waxes desper- 
ate with imagination.” 

But this may not seem convincing; let us see whether we 
find other evidences. Take the scene in the graveyard: 


Alas! poor Yorick . . . he hath borne me on his back a thousand times; 
and now, how abhorred in my imagination it is! my gorge rises at it.” 


Thus the power works until he asks, ‘‘Why may not imagination 
trace the noble dust of Alexander, till he find it stopping a 
bung-hole?”’ Horatio’s rebuke, ‘‘’T were toconsidertoocuriously, 
to consider so,’”’ has no effect, and the imagination continues to 
work, quietly indeed, but colored by the hero’s sombre view of 
life, until the funeral train enters. Notice the transformation of 
this imagination under the incitement of passion as he leaps into 
the grave: 


*Swounds, show me what thou’lt do: 
Woo’t weep? woo’t fight? woo’t feast? woo’t tear thyself? 


Be buried quick with her, and so will I: 
™5. 1. c. 200. 
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And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 

Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 

Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 

Make Ossa like a wart!” 
The play-scene and the scene of the killing of Polonius are also 
examples, I think, of a powerful imagination working under the 
stimulus of passion. Or take the soliloquy, ““To be or not to be,” 
where the deterrent to suicide is not, as some think, moral 
scruple, but the vivid imagination of the penalty of those guilty 
of self-slaughter: 

the dread of something after death, 


The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will. 


And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
Surely not thought in the sense of the operations of the intellect! 

But Hamlet’s imagination works in stil! another way: far 
from enabling him to do his duty, it causes him to anticipate a 
revenge upon the guilty pair which shall be in some way com- 
parable to the mental anguish which he has suffered; revenge is 
thus, as one of the passions, a satisfaction of a vivid imagina- 
tion. It is not enough to reform a mother; he must speak daggers 
to her. It is not enough to kill Claudius; he must take him at 
the moment when the deed will give the greatest satisfaction: 
in sending that guilty soul to hell he must be able to picture 
torments which will satisfy his own soul for a shattered ideal of 
womanhood and motherhood. 

And we might go on to insist that Hamlet, like these other 
heroes, shows this same disposition towards faulty inference, 
and consequently wrong conduct. His attitude toward his 
mother, his generalization concerning the weakness ofall 
women, including Ophelia, his suggestion that Claudius is 
behind the arras, and, of course, much of the excuse-hunting of 
the soliloquies, is of this nature. But Hamlet is also at times 
strong in intellect; and this we must account for by the fact 
that in this play as in no other Shakespeare has combined in a 
single character the mental capacities of both protagonist and 
antagonist. In a sense Hamlet is his own Iago. 


% 5. 1. 281-290. 
% 3.1. 78 ff. 
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All that we wish to insist upon, however, is that in Hamlet 
as in the other great tragedies the downfall is brought about 
by the subjection of the will to the lower souls, to passion, 
appetite, and imagination working in conjunction with these. 
Hamlet is in this wrong state before the appearance of the 
Ghost; and the revelations only foster the disease. His few 
intervals of mental poise serve to make this suffering more 
acute, because he, more than the other heroes, has as a normal 
man the capacity for recognizing the nature of his tragic flaw. 
Hence it is that we are carried back to that characterization in 
Troilus and Cressida of Achilles: 

*twixt his mental and his active parts 

Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages 

And batters down himself. 
Or we may like to recall the words of Brutus: 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream; 

The genius and the mortal instruments 

Are then in council; and the state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection. 
Hamlet portrays such an insurrection within the microcosmos,— 
a struggle the more engrossing since the intellectual equipment 
of the hero enables us to see the nature of the conflict because he 
is able to describe it. Yet it is this very superiority of the 
tragedy which makes it for many the least tragic: for them it 
becomes an engaging problem rather than a play profoundly 
stimulating the emotions. In writing thus about it our aim has 
been to substitute for these highly entertaining solutions of 
a puzzle a kind of interpretation which will enable us to see 
the dramatist thinking profoundly about life as he thought 
about it in Othello and Lear, and touching an old story with the 
universalizing power of his imagination. Hamlet should become 
the object of our pity, for in him we see perhaps more clearly 
than in the other plays the great struggle in the little state 
of man between the qualities of head and those of the heart. 
In the Tempest we have no such struggle,—no tragedy, for there 
in terms of allegory the right relation is established; but that 
is another story. 

Murray W. Bunpy 

The University of Illinois 














BRIEFE RUDOLF HILDEBRANDS 


(Zum 100. Geburtstage des Forschers) 
Herausgegeben und erliutert von Helmut Wocke 
II. Briefe Rudolf Hildebrands an de Vries 


Die Briefe an den niederlandischen Sprachforscher (1820- 
1892), die sich im Nachlass R. Hildebrands befinden, sind 
—von einer Postkarte abgesehen—simtlich im folgenden 
abgedruckt. Die Schreiben von de Vries haben sich leider 
nur teilweise erhalten; Georg Berlit hatte sich aus ihnen bereits 
Ausziige gemacht. 





1. 
Hochgeehrter Herr, 

Sie haben auf eine beiliufige Anfrage hin, die aus dritter Hand an Sie kam, 
sich so freundlich und eingehend mit der vorgelegten Frage in meinem Interesse 
beschiftigt, dass ich dazu nicht schweigen darf und ausser dem schénsten Dank 
meinerseits Ihnen noch nahere Erklarung tiber die Frage schuldig bin. 

Das deutsche Kraw4ll bedeutet Lirm, Geschrei, hauptsiichlich wie sie bei 
einem Strassenauflauf, bei einer kleinen Emeute entstehen, und diesen Auflauf 
selbst, strassenkrawall, arbeiterkrawall, brotkrawall u.dgl. Nun ist das merk- 
wiirdige Wort in alteren Wérterbiichern vor etwa 1840 nirgends zu finden und 
ist doch jetzt in allgemeinem Gebrauch, auch unterm Volke. Da gibt nun 
Weigands Deutsches Wérterbuch (1857) an, es sei in den Unruhen des Jahres 
1830 um den mittlern Rhein aufgekommen, eben als kleine Strassenrevolte; 
Weigand meint, es sei von einem ‘dunklen Sprachgefiihl’ neu gebildet. Das ist 
aber wenig wahrscheinlich, es klingt vielmehr mit seinem undeutschen Ton auf 
der Endsilbe wie romanisch, und trefflich stimmt dazu die Nebenform von frz. 
charivari, die in lat. Urkunden des 14. 15. Jahrhunderts vorkommt, charaval- 
lium, auch charivalli, dass an einem Ursprung von dort kaum zu zweifeln ist. 
Da ist nun weiter wahrscheinlich, dass das Wort nicht erst im 19. Jahrh. bei uns 


1Vgl. DWb V 2125f.—Weigands Deutsches Wh. in 5. Aufl. (Giessen 1909), 
bearbeitet von K.v. Bahder, H. Hirt und K. Kant, nimmt franzésische Her- 
kunft an. Nach Hermann Paul, Deutsches Wb. (3. Aufl. Halle 1921) wird 
Krawall ‘kaum mit Recht’ zu frz. charivari in Beziehung gesetzt. Kluges 
Etym. Wb. (9. Aufl. Berlin und Leipzig 1921) bemerkt: ‘seit den Aufstinden 
von 1830 in Mitteldeutschland (Hanau?) aufgenommenes Wort, fiir das friihere 
Zeugnisse fehlen,’ und verweist auf Vilmar, Hess. Idiot. S. 224, der dafiir 
mundartliche Aussprache von bayr. grebell-Lirm (zu rebellen-Larm machen) 
annimmt. Karl Bergmann, Deutsches Wb. mit bes. Beriicksichtigung der 
Mundarten und der Fremdwirter (Leipzig 1923, 3. Ausgabe des Etym. Wb. 
von P. F. Fuchs) sagt: ‘das Wort kam erst in den 30er Jahren des 19. Jahrh. 
von Hanau aus auf.’ 
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eingeftihrt ward, sondern sich seit dem Mittelalter an und um den Rhein 
unbeachtet erhalten habe, ja man méchte vermuten, dass es, bei der weit- 
greifenden Gemeinschaft des Rheinlandes im weitesten Sinne,in Sitte und 
Sprache auch am Niederrhein seit Jahrhunderten heimisch sein miisste und 
demnach auch der niederlandischen oder belgischen oder wallonischen Volksrede 
nicht fremd, natiirlich je nach den Lautgesetzen der verschiedenen Mundarten 
gestaltet. Diese Betrachtung wars, die mich zu der Anfrage nach seinem 
Dasein in den Niederlanden fiihrte.2. Ubrigens erfuhr ich zufallig von einem 
Schweden, dass es seit 1846 auch ins Schwedische iibergegangen ist, in Folge der 
politischen Bewegungen jener Tage. 

Es sollte mich freuen, geehrter Herr und College in germanischer Lexicog- 
raphie, wenn ich Ihnen meinerseits auch einmal mit einem Dienst gefillig zu 
sein Gelegenheit finde. 

Leipzig, 28. Juni 1863. Dr. H. R. HILDEBRAND, 
Gymnasiallehrer und Mitarbeiter an Grimms Woérterbuch. 


2? DWb V 2126: ‘dem nl. ist es fremd.’ 


2. 

Hochgeehrter Herr Professor, 

als ich ende juli vorigen Jahres von einer ferienreise nach hause zuriick- 
kehrte, wurde ich aufs angenehmste iiberrascht durch einen zuriickgelassenen 
freundlichen gruss von Ihnen, begleitet von einem exemplar der probe des 
niederlindischen wérterbuchs;! wie leid that es mir, nicht um acht tage friiher 
zuriickgekommen zu sein, da ich so des vergniigens verlustig gieng, Ihre persén- 
liche bekanntschaft gemacht zu haben. Und Sie hatten meiner so freundlich 
gedacht, nach einer fliichtigen literarischen beriihrung durch dritte hand; 
empfangen Sie jetzt endlich meinen wirmsten dank dafiir und die versicherung, 
dass ich mich Ihnen auf immer dafiir verbunden fiihle. Dass ich erst jetzt, 
nach fast drei vierteljahren, dazu komme Ihnen zu danken, begreife ich eigent- 
lich selbst nicht mehr recht, ich habe auch oft genug dariiber gewissensbisse 
empfunden. Aber in der Zeit, wo ich Ihnen wahrscheinlich gedankt haben 
wiirde, fiel in dem fiir uns Leipziger und fiir mich besonders ereignisvollen 
jahre Grimms tod? ein, der in meinem persénlichen dasein gewissermassen alles 
umkehrte. denn es wurde nun plétzlich ernst damit, ich kann wol sagen, bitterer 
ernst fiir mich, dass mir nun, und vor der hand wenigstens allein, die sorge 
fiir fortfiihrung des deutschen wérterbuchs anheim fiel, und sie 'istete anfangs 
auf mir centnerschwer. denn unser unternehmen ist ja kuder ganz anders 
gestellt als das Ihre, es ist ein privatunternehmen, auf das capital eines privat- 
manns gebaut und den bedingungen des buchhindlerischen geschiftsbetriebs 
unterworfen. So hab ich denn die ungeheure arbeit vornehmen miissen als 
nebenarbeit, in der mussezeit zu vollbringen, die mir ein lehramt tibrig lasst; 
und meine mitarbeiter, deren schon mehrere gewonnen sind, haben dieselbe 
stellung zu der arbeit, einige noch ungiinstiger als ich. Kiirzlich kaufte ich 
antiquarisch Ihren lekenspieghel,* dessen treffliches glossar mir héchst will- 


1 Proeve van Middelnederlandsche Taal Zuivering. 
2 20. September 1863. 
* Ausgabe von Boendales ‘Lekenspieghel’ (Leiden 1844-48, vier Bande). 
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kommen ist, zumal ich ein anderes mnl. lexical. hilfsmittel fast gar nicht habe 
(den Kiliaen* hab ich zum gliick, Antw. 1598), und da las ich mit eigenthiim- 
lichem interesse Ihre erklarung am ende der ersten halfte des glossars in betreff 
Threr freien zeit, und dachte an die giinstige stellung, die Sie wol jetzt haben; 
ach Sie glauben nicht, wie ich Sie beneide. 

Thr wérterbuch' ist wol nun im druck begriffen? niemand kann es mit mehr 
sehnsucht erwarten als ich, wenigstens in Deutschland nicht; und dazu die 
frohe aussicht zugleich auf ein mnl. wérterbuch,® auf das Sie schon verweisen, 
denn erschienen ist meines wissens noch nichts davon? soll es auch bald kommen? 
und bearbeiten Sie es auch? ich wiirde mich gliicklich schitzen, es bald benutzen 
und citieren zu kénnen. Das nd. wérterbuch von Kosegarten’ ist leider mit dem 
tode des herausgebers ganz ins stocken geraten, fiir mich und meine mitarbeiter 
ein wahres ungliick, zumal da man in Norddeutschland hier und da etwas 
eiferstichtig ist wegen zuriicksetzung des nd. durch J. Grimm im whb., die sich 
wirklich auch nicht ablaugnen lisst; ich meinerseits bin bestrebt dem nieder- 
deutschen midglichst sein volles recht widerfahren zu lassen, zumal es so reich- 
haltig ist und so oft auch fiirs hd. erst die rechte aufklirung gibt. Sie wissen 
wol, dass uns in Schweden ein trefflicher mitarbeiter auf dem gebiete german- 
ischer lexicographie aufgestanden ist? falls Sies etwa noch nicht kennen sollten, 
kann ich Ihnen das Ordbok dfver Svenska allmogespraket von J. E. Rietz, seit 
1862 in Lund ersheinend,* aufs angelegentlichste empfehlen; mir hat es schon 
mehrmals unschitzbare dienste geleistet. Dazu ist ganz unerwartet der verfasser 
in germanischer philologie, ja auch in vergleichender sprachwissenschaft so wol 
beschlagen, als wire er bei Grimm und Bopp in die schule gegangen; indess ich 
sage Ihnen vermutlich nur, was Sie selbst schon wissen. 

Sie fordern im vorwort zu Ihrer proeve zu mittheilung von bedenken und 
wiinschen auf, die beim leser etwa auftauchen; es wird ihnen zu hause daran 
nicht gefehlt haben. hat Ihnen Grimm noch etwas der art zukommen lassen? 


* Vgl. tiber ihn z. B. Rudolph von Rauwmer, Geschichte der germanischen 
Philologie, vorzugsweise in Deutschland (Miinschen 1870) S. 90. Den Kilianus 
zihlt R. Hildebrand im Lit. Centralblatt vom 17. 6. 1865, Sp. 662 zu den 
Vatern der wissenschaftlichen deutschen Lexicographen.’ 

* Woordenboek der nederlandsche Taal’, anfangs zusammen mit L. A. te 
Winkel. Die erste Lieferung erschien 1864. (ber die gemeinsame Arbeit mit 
te Winkel schreibt de Vries am 30. VII. 64 an R. Hildebrand: ‘Gliicklich 
arbeiten wir zusammen so freundschaftlich und einheitlich, dass Sie in dem 
Wérterbuch wol keine Spuren verschiedener Herkunft antreffen werden, obwol 
jeder Artikel von uns beiden durchgearbeitet ist und sich in jedem die Wissen- 
schaft zweier Verfasser wie durchdringt und vervollstindigt.’ 

® Middelnederlandsch Woordenboek. Von dem Werke erschienen 1864 und 
1865 nur 2 Lieferungen. Vgl. Hildebrands Urteil iiber die beiden Wérterbiicher 
im Quellenverzeichn is zum 5. Bande des DWb. S. XVIII und im Lit . Central 
blatt vom 17. VI. 65, Sp. 661-664. 

7 F. G. L. Kosegarten, Wb. der nd. Sprache dlterer u. neuerer Zeit. Greifs- 
wald 1856 ff. (nur 2 Lieferungen umfassend) Vgl. das Quellenverzeichnis 
zum 5. Bande des Dwb. S. XXX. 

* Angefiihrt im Quellenverzeichnis zum 3. Bande des DWb. S. VI. 
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es wire mir interessant das zu wissen. Wenn ich [hnen mittheilen darf, was mir 
etwa von wiinschen auftaucht, wenn ich als auslinder das recht dazu in anspruch 
nehmen darf, so wire es nur die theilung derseite in zwei statt drei spalten, bloss 
aus dem grunde weil es unméglich ist zu der mittleren spalte sich nachtrage 
zu machen, was doch so viele, auch laien, gern thun; und dann die abwechslung 
der cursivschrift mit der antiqua wie wir sie habin, waihrend bei Ihnen die 
cursivschrift wechselnd sowol fiir die besprochenen wérter und redensarten als 
auch fiir Ihre erklarung angewandt wird. ich sehe wol, dass auch in Ihrem 
verfahren ein princip herrscht, aber das auge beim suchen diirfte doch bei die- 
sem wechsel leichter irre gefiihrt werden, wenn sichs um rasches finden und 
raschen iiberblick handelt. Entschuldigen Sie meine freiheit. Nochmals 
herzlichsten dank fiir Ihr freundliches entgegenkommen, ich driicke Ihnen im 
geiste die hand als kollegen in deutscher wérterbiicherei, 
Thr ergebenster, 
Leipzig, 25. miirz 1864. R. HILDEBRAND. 


3. 
Arnstadt am Thiiringer Walde, 
9. August 1864 
Hochgeehrter herr professor, 
mein lieber college im deutschen gesamtwérterbuch, 

Nachdem ich in der that unsicher zu werden anfieng, ob Sie tiber Ihren 
schweren verpflichtungen nicht etwa mein vergessen hitten, iiberraschten Sie 
mich plétzlich mit Ihrer lieben zusendung vom 30 juli in der angenehmsten 
weise; ich wusste nicht was mir lieber war, Ihr herzlicher und freundlicher brief 
oder die mitgeschick.en ersten bogen Ihrer beiden grossen arbeiten. es hat mir 
einen gliicklichen tag gemacht. Ich selbst war eben auch im begriff, die erste 
lieferung von meiner arbeit! fertig zu machen oder was genauer gesagt an 
meinem theil eben fertig geworden, um zur erholung von den wehen des sauren 
ersten stiicks arbeit nach Thiiringen zu gehen—da muss ich erfahren, dass Sie 
unverhoffter weise von dem fernen Holland aus auch in Thiiringen erholung 
suchen und eben fortgehen als ich komme; denn am 31. juli erhielt ich Ihre 


Am. 4. Dezember 1864 schreibt de Vries an R. Hildebrand: ‘Die erste 
Probe Ihrer lexikalischen Tatigkeit habe ich mit der gréssten Freude kennen 
gelernt. In Reichtum und Mannigfaltigkeit steht sie der Grimm’ schen Arbeit 
nicht im Mindesten nach; in logischer Anordnung und iibersichtlicher Klarheit 
iibertrifft sie dieselbe bedeutend. Diese war eben die schwache Seite unseres 
unsterblichen Lehrers: er war weit mehr Dichter als philosophischer Denker 
und seine Begriffsbestimmungen und deren logische Zergliederung liessen vieles 
zu wiinschen iibrig, und seine inhaltsvolle Darstellung war nicht selten unklar 
und ermiidend. Eben dadurch hat er vielleicht den praktischen Zweck des Wb. 
nicht so véllig erreicht, wie man es von einem Grimm erhofft hiétte. Ihr ein- 
leuchtendes Streben, eben in diesen beiden Hinsichten den rechtmdssigen 
Anforderungen besser Geniige zu leisten, wird gewiss allgemeine Anerkennung 
finden, und jeder Deutsche (sowie jeder Auslinder, der sich mit deutscher 
Sprache beschiftigt) wird Ihnen gewiss die eifrige Fortsetzung des beriihmten 
Meisterwerkes zu einer unverginglichen Ehre anrechnen.” 
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sendung und am 1. august gieng ich zunichst nach Weimar zu meinem freunde 
Dr. Reinhold Kéhler,? der da bibliothekar ist, und an demselben tage noch 
nach Arnstadt, wo ich meinen aufenthalt nahm, da ich hier viele verwandte 
und freunde habe. Also um ein paar tage nur war es zu thun, so hitte ich die 
freude haben kénnen Sie persinlich kennen zu lernen und Sie auf vaterlind- 
ischem boden zu begriissen und [hnen als fiihrer und begleiter in meinem lieben 
Thiiringer Walde zu dienen! es hat mir lange nichts so leid gethan, als dieses 
unverhoffte zusammentreffen, das nur beinahe zu stande kam. ich gehe ende 
dieser woche nach Leipzig zuriick zu neuer saurer arbeit an meinem zweiten 
hefte. 

Nun aber, was eigentlich das erste hitte sein miissen, meinen schénsten 
dank fiir die bogen Ihrer arbeit; ich habe mit wahrem behagen darin studiert 
und wiinschte nur, ich kénnte fiir meine eigne arbeit bald gebrauch davon 
machen und Sie citieren. Gott sei Dank dass die wichtige niederl. sprache 
endlich zu einer umfassenden und wissenschaftlichen verzeichnung kommt; 
wenn erst der niederdeutschen und der englischen sprache dasselbe gliick 
widerfiihre, und wenn die dialekte erst iiber unser grosses germanistisches 
sprachreich geniigend verzeichnet und gesichert wiren, dann wire es eine lust, 
dann erst beginne die rechte arbeit; aber wir miissen vor der hand thun was 
wir kénnen, und ich danke Ihnen fiir das zusprechen von mut in Ihrem briefe, 
er geht einem wol manchmal verloren. Von meiner arbeit kann ich Ihnen leider 
nicht heute gleich ein exemplar mitschicken; ich konnte nicht warten, bis die 
druckerei und buchbinderei alle geschifte abgewickelt hatten; so kommt denn 
die lieferung erst dieser tage zur versendung, aber Sie sollen sie haben so bald 
ich nach Leipzig zuriickkomme. Ich bitte dann so viel Sie von zeit dafiir 
eriibrigen kénnen, quantulumcumque erit, um Ihr rundes nettes urtheil iiber 
mein verfahren und was Sie etwa daran anders wiinschten. Ein iibelstand ist 
mir schon klar; ich habe nimlich, um fiir den itibermissig anschwellenden stoff 
platz zu schaffen und mein K nicht zum schrecken des Verlegers zu sehr aus 
dem masse der andern binde herauswachsen zu lassen, bei der durcharbeit zum 
drucke von meinen eignen worten, dem cursivtexte, alles irgend entbehrliche 
weggeputzt und mich einer solchen kiirze befleissigt, dass das was ich sagen will, 
oft nicht gesehen werden wird von dem, der solchen compendiumstils nicht 
gewohnt ist. 

Ich wollte schliessen, um pflichtgemiss spazieren zu gehen; da sehe ich 
doch noch einige unverschiebliche punkte zu erwihnen! Sagen Sie doch ja 


2 Geb. 1830 in Weimar, gest. ebendort 1892. Zur Literatur iiber R. Kohler 
vgl. Ludwig Frinkel in Max Kochs Zeitschrift f. vergl. Literaturgesch. N. F. 
IX (1896) S. 251, Anm. 2.-Ferner: ‘Zum 24. Juni 1890 begriissen Reinhold 
Kéhler vier Grazer Freunde (Gustav Meyer, Anton E. Schiénbach, Hugo Schu- 
chardt, Bernhard Seuffert), Privatdruck; P. S.-(Paul Schlenther), Ein Nutritor 
Spiritus, zum 60. Geburtstage Reinhold Kéhlers, Vossische Ztg. vom 29. 6. 
1890; H. Jacobi, Zum Begribnis des Herrn Oberbibliothekars Dr. R. K. 
(Grabrede des Geistlichen); Erich Schmidt in der Allgemeinen Deutschen 
Biographie; Werner Deetjen in der Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde NF 13 (1921) 
S. 10, in dem Aufsatz tiber die Landesbibliothek in Weimar; ebendort S. 39 
verdffentlicht Deetjen ein an R. Kéhler gerichtetes Blatt von Hebbels Hand. 
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Ihrem mitarbeiter herrn Dr. te Winkel gleichfalls meinen schuldigen gruss und 
dank; von seiner zeitschrift? muss ich zu meiner schande bekennen nichts zu 
wissen, und Kéhler in Weimar, der doch viel unter die hande bekommt, wusste 
auch nichts davon. Ich beneide Sie um das zusammenarbeiten zweier, das 
Ihnen vergénnt ist; ich habe mir das immer innigst gewiinscht, aber es wird 
mir wol versagt bleiben. Ferner bewundere ich Ihre mehr als 3000 einschreiber, 
da wir Hochdeutsche fiir den Grimm nicht mehr als etwa 4000 haben, es ist 
nicht eben zu unserer ehre; von anfang an waren es ziemlich 5000, aber es 
sollten 20000 sein! Das ausscheiden des nicht erhaltenen sprachstoffs aus dem 
mnl. wb. kann ich Ihnen bei der doppelten arbeit nicht verargen; aber es sind 
doch so viele noch lebende wirter, bei denen in alter zeit andere begriffe sich 
einmischen, und eben die bilden die eigentliche schwierigkeit fiir das rechte 
verstindnis des altdeutschen? Endlich gleich noch im namen unsrer hd. phil- 
ologie den wirmsten dank an Sie fiir die ehrenrettung, die Sie ihr in der ein- 
leitung zu Ihrem mol. lekenspieghel haben zu theil werden lassen; wir sind 
Ihnen dafiir zu bleibendem dank verbunden. 
Mit herzlichem und freundschaftlichem grusse, 
Thr 
R. HILDEBRAND. 

Gegengriisse von Hirzel,‘ auch von Kdhlers seite soll ich Sie griissen; wir mitar- 
beiter an Grimms wb. (Lucae in Halle, Bech in Zeitz, Kéhler’) werden wol im 
herbst wieder eine zusammenkunft haben, da werde ich Ihre bogen vorlegen. 
Gehen Sie etwa zu unsrer philologenversammlung nach Hannover? 


* De Taalgids. 
‘dem bekannten Leipziger Verleger. 
‘Die Mitarbeit der drei Gelehrten am DWb. schien damals gesichert. 


4. 


Leipzig, 13. aug. 1865. 

Verehrter freund und college, 

Ich hatte mir bestimmt vorgenommen, Ihnen auf Ihren brief, der mir 
wieder solche freude machte, noch nach Prinsenhage in Ihre sommerfrische 
(wie man das in Baiern nennt)' zu antworten; aber trotzdem dass ich bis heute 
vier Wochen ferien hatte, bin ich nicht dazu gekommen -vor kennen, kerben, 
Keri u.s.w., die meinen ganzen ferientag von friih bis abend verzehrt haben, die 
nédtige erholung abgerechnet und einen kurzen ausflug nach Eisenach, Inselsberg 
u.dgl. Ich weiss nicht, je weiter ich komme, desto mehr zeit brauch ich zu so 
einem bogen wirterbuch; ich sehe immer mehr schwierigkeiten und unbeant- 
wortete oder noch gar nicht aufgeworfene fragen auftauchen. auch will ich 
nicht verschweigen, dass mir eine genauere einsicht in Ihre arbeit in dem und 


1 Ein hiibscher Beitrag zur Geschichte dieses Wortes, tiber das z. B. DWB 
10 I 1526 f., Kiuges Etym. Wb. (9 Aufl. 1921) S. 426 und Kretschmers Wort- 
geographie der hd. Umgangssprache (Gottingen 1918), S. 44 u. 599 unterrich- 
ten. Zu Kretschmers Werk vgl. Wocke in [lbergs Neuen Jahrbiichern 22. Jahrg. 
(1919), S. 300-302 u. Karl Euling in den Géttingischen gelehrten Anzeigen 1923, 
S. 22-37. 
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jenem puncte das gewissen geschirft hat. kurz mein wille Ihnen noch in Thre 
ferienstimmung hinein zu schreiben, wo briefe sich so gut lesen, ist blosser wille 
geblieben. Ich denke, wir heben kiinftig mit gegenseitiger entschuldigung wegen 
spiten antwortens gegenseitig auf. 

Ich danke Ihnen fiir Thren herzlichen gliickwunsch zu der unerhérten 
begiinstigung, die mir von meiner vaterstadt unerwartet und ganz ohne mein 
zuthun zu theil geworden ist;* es war eine wirkliche hiilfe fiir mich, ich hatte 
das friihere verhiltnis nicht auf die lange ausgehalten, zumal ich eine schwere 
angegriffenheit der nerven aus meinen hypochondrischen jiinglingsjahren her 
noch an mir hingen habe. Interessant war mir, dass Sie in Holland davon 
gehért haben, ich méchte schon wissen wie? Ich habe nun wichentlich noch 
acht stunden am gymnasium zu geben, und dabei wenig correcturen; so vor- 
laufig auf drei jahre, sind die um, so wird gott weiter helfen. 

Aber Sie, lieber freund, kénnten ja wol auch eine solche erleichterung 
brauchen! das verhiltnis ist ja ganz dasselbe, und die nationale theilnahme am 
buche ist ja bei Ihnen noch eine ganz andere als bei uns! Sollte man Sie nicht 
Ihrer sonstigen verpflichtungen ganz oder theilweis auf zeit entbinden kénnen? 
Ich denke mir, es wird sich bei Ihnen auf die lange unumgiinglich nétig machen, 
und ich wiinsche es Ihnen von herzen. Auch fiir meinen collegen Weigand? ist 
ein ahniicher schritt im werke, wie er fiir mich gethan worden ist. Er kommt 
gegenwirtig sehr langsam vorwirts, in nunmehr 1 3/4 jahren hat er nicht mehr 
als 10 bogen fertig gebracht; er ist aber auch zugleich direktor einer realschule, 
professor an der universitit und stadtgeistlicher! 

Ihre zweiten lieferungen habe ich richtig erhalten, die erste, die durch 
buchhindlergelegenheit kam, zwar etwas spit; aber schicken Sie mir sie ja 
trotzdem immer durch buchhindler. Sie kénnen glauben, dass ich beim einge- 
hen Ihrer gaben alles andere auf ein weilchen (so lange es der setzer erlaubte) 
liegen liess, um darin zu studieren. Das nl. interessiert mich in folge Ihrer arbeit 
ausserordentlich, und gar zu gern mécht ich mir auch von der nnl. literatur 
einige kenntnis verschaffen, wenn ich nur zeit hitte; freilich, wenn ich zeit 
hatte, wire die mnl. fiir meine nichsten interessen noch nétiger. Mein lob 
Ibrer arbeit lassen Sie mich ‘nicht wiederholen; ich hatte freilich in meiner 
anzeige* manches gern noch eingehender und deutlicher sagen mégen, als wink 
fiir den und jenen meiner collegen in der altdeutschen philologie hier zu lande, 
namentlich fiir unser mhd. wérterbuch—aber ich musste fiirchten zu deutlich 
zu werden. Ich bewundere aufs neue die genauigkeit, sauberheit, klarheit und 
liebevolle wairme zugleich, mit der alles, kleines und grosses, gleichmissig 
behandelt ist, und beneide Sie aufs neue um die iibersichtlichere dussere ein- 
richtung, den gebrauch der halb fetten schrift, halb fetter zahlen beim numer- 
ieren u. dgl. Und doch empfand ich an dem zweiten nnl. hefte anderseits auch 


2 Im einzelnen vgl. die Beilage zu Georg Berlits Erinnerungsbild ‘Rudolph 
Hildebrand,’ Ilbergs Neue Jahrbiicher, Jahrgang 1894, S. 581 ff. 

3 Geb. 1804, gest. 1878. Einen Nachruf brachten u.a. die Kélnische Ztg. 
vom 17. Juli, sowie die Augsburger Allg. Ztg. vom 4. Juli 1878; letztere unter 
‘Verschiedenes. Giessen, 1. Juli.’ Vgl. auch O. Bindewald, Zur Erinnerung an 
W. (Giessen 1879). 

‘im lit. Centralblatt von 17. Juni 1865 (Nr. 25) Sp. 661-664. 
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den unterschied unserer behandlungsweise von der Ihrigen recht deutlich, 
namentlich in bezug auf Ihre genauigkeit im eingehen auf das einzelne und bei 
der erklirung der woérter. Ich fragte mich ernstlich und aufs gewissen, ob ich 
Threr art nicht fortan véllig beitreten sollte und miisste oder wie weit ich ihr 
beitreten kiénnte, ja ob nicht gar Ihre art die einzige wirklich wissenschaftliche 
wire? diess umsomehr, als auch mein college Weigand mehr in Ihrer art ver- 
fahrt. Aber ich habe mich nach reiflicher und méglichst selbstloser erwigung 
doch entschieden, in der hauptsache nichts zu aindern. Die frage ist zu weit- 
schichtig um sie hier erschépfend zu erértern; aber worauf ich zuletzt als cardo 
rei zu kommen glaubte, lassen Sie mich doch aussprechen: die frage ob man 
nicht dinge, die beim lesen einem andern notwendig von selbst einfallen oder 
beikommen miissen, unausgesprochen lassen darf, und wieviel das sei; ja ob 
nicht das, was man selbst sagt, beim leser wirksamer wird und ihn zum weiter- 
lesen mehr anreizt, wenn man ihn mit denken macht, ihn gleichsam zum stillen 
mitarbeiter macht. Ich beantworte mir die Frage ganz entschieden mit ja, 
und glaube dass dessen, was man dem leser zu finden iiberlassen kann, mehr 
ist als es auf den ersten blick erscheint. Ich sage daher vieles, was nicht 
notwendig zur sache gehért, bloss andeutend, bin aber vielleicht darin hie 
und da zu weit gegangen, aus der sorge vor dem anschwellen des werkes. 
Ich rechne jetzt, unter uns gesagt (sagen Sies ja nicht weiter) fiir unser 
worterbuch auf wenigstens 14-15 bande, wihrend es nach dem urspr. plane 4-6 
sein sollten—aber ich glaube, bei Ihnen werden es noch mehr. Ich fiirchte, ich 
werde Ihnen lastig und thue Ihnen wol gar weh, dass ich Ihnen mit diesem 
puncte wieder in den ohren liege; aber ich habe dabei wahrlich nurden einen 
wunsch, dass Sie selbst rascher und lustiger vorwarts kommen michten, 
unaufgehalten durch verschwendete bemiihung. Lassen Sie mich, da ich 
einmal doch so weit gegangen bin, weiter als ich wollte, ein beispiel geben. 
Der artikel aanroesten wiire nach meiner meinung villig klar in folg. fassung: 
Aanroesten, zich door roesten vasthechten aan stiets anders: De 
grendel was aangeroest en niet te bewegen. 

Meine griinde: ! dass es mit sijn und nicht mit hebben sein praet. bildet, 
hat der leser, der:-etwa dariiber ungewiss ist, unter roest:m zu suchen, oder: 
das beis piel selbst gibt dariiber auskunft. * die bildung des praet. und part. ist 
unter roesten nachzusuchen; denn dort nachsehen muss der leser ohnediess auf 
jeden fall, der hauptsache wegen, der bedeutung wegen! (das beispiel sagt es 
aber auch vdllig klar fiir einen leser, der nicht gedanklenlos list), * dass es aus 
roesten und aan entstanden ist, sagt sich jeder Niederlinder von selber, es 
liegt ihm in den ohren, und ich diachte, mancher sollte es fast iibelnehmen, dass 
er in den schein kommt, als miisste er sich das erst noch sagen lassen. Lassen 
Sie meinetwegen einen Englander oder Franzosen dariiber kommen, auch der ist 
binnen vier wochen so weit, dass er das selber merkt. ‘dass aan dain dem sinne 
von aanhechting gebraucht ist, sagt deutlich die erklirung ‘zich . . . vast- 
hechten.’ * dass das iets anders ‘nit genoemd, maar als bekend ondersteld 
wordt, ’ist dem leser, der das beispiel liest und dem die sache damét sofort an- 
schaulich vor augen steht, von selbst véllig klar, zumal wenns ihm schon ein 
paar mal gesagt ist. 


5 Vgl. Quellenverzeichnis zum 5. Bande des DWb S. XLIX f. 
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Aber ich bitte hoch und theuer um entschuldigung fiir meine zudringliche 
ratgeberei—es ist mir aus der feder gekommen ich weiss nicht wie, es lag mir 
noch zu frisch im sinne von meiner eigenen erwiigung her ob ichs auch so 
machen sollte. 

Eine wahre fundgrube fiir meine nichsten interessen ist Ihr mnl. wérter- 
buch; es wimmelt von belehrung, was giibe ich drum, wenn gerade das erst 
fertig vorlige. Ich freue mich, dass Sie meiner ansicht wegen der zuziehung des 
entsprechenden mhd. u.a. sprachstoffes einigermassen beigetreten sind; in der 
that, das einzelne wort erhilt durch aufzeigen des grossen zusammenhanges, in 
dem es steht, einen héheren wert, wie beim botaniker eine einzelne pflanze erst 
durch aufzeigung ihrer verwandtschaft ins rechte licht geriickt wird—und die 
gemeinsamkeit oder abweichung der verwandten sprachen und vélker hat ja 
einen so tiberaus hohen sittengeschichtlichen und nationalen wert. Im 2. hefte 
hiitte ich z.b. bei alselpe verglichen gesehen das mhd. entsprechende selfe fiir 
so helfe. Ben. 1, 681a, bei allent spalte 169 das nordd. allens (in Berlin) fiir 
alles, bei aliemale hd. alzumal, al over al=hd. alliiberall, im nnl. hd. anmarsch 
und in anmarsch sein. Merkwiirdig ist anter; auch bei uns kommt entweder 
zusammengezogen vor in entwér entzwér (Grimm 3, 647 leider nur 2 beispiele, 
es gibt viel mehr); es muss doch wol anéér betont gewesen sein? 

Aufgefallen ist mir, dass wérter bei Kiliaen stehen, die Sie weder im mal. 
noch im nol. haben? z. b. aennemighcapable, docilis, aenknagen arrodere; schlies- 
sen Sie die sprache des 16. jahrh. grundsitzlich aus? 

Ihre anfrage wegen des niederrh. dialects kann ich leider nicht zu Ihrer 
befriedigung beantworten. Ein einigermassen vollstindiges wérterbuch dafiir 
gibt es leider nicht, weder fiir alte noch neue zeit, die mundart ist so zu sagen 
halb verwaist gelassen. Ich will Ihnen sagen, woher ich nehme was ich davon 
bringe. Fiir das dltere nrh. hat Pfeiffer in Wien einigermassen gesorgt, indem er 
seinen ausztigen aus der selen troist ein wb. beigab, das das ganze werk ausge- 
beutet hat; beides steht unter dem titel beitriige zur kenntnis der kélnischen 
mundart im 15. jahrh. in Frommanns monatsschrift ‘die deutschen mundarten’ 
Niirnberg 1854 ff., im 1. 2.und 3. bande, freilich héchst unbequem zerrissen; 
eine besondere ausgabe gibt es zwar, sie ist aber wol nur an freunde vertheilt 
worden, ich habe sie noch nicht gesehen. Pfeiffers glossar bietet aber verhiltnis- 
massig viel und wiirde Ihnen gute dienste thun; auch hat er manche andre 
quellen, wie den Peuthonista, oft zugezogen. Reichlichere ausztige aus der 
Kélner ausgabe der Gemma gemmarum v.j. 1507 bietet L. Diefenbach in seinem 
Glossarium latino-germanicum mediae et infimae aetatis (auch Supplementum 
lexici . . . conditi . . . a Du Cange) Frankf. 1857; ebenda ist auch sehr viel 
aus miltelrhein. vocabb. des 15. jh., und sonst mancherlei, das buch ist eine 
wahre unerschépfliche fundgrube. Ausserdem bieten einige nrh. Schriftwerke 
auskunft, die man sich freilich meist miihsam suchen muss; z.b.: des stadtsecret. 
Christ. Wéerstraat reimchronik der stadt Neuss zur zeit der belagerung durch 
Karl den Kiihnen, nach dem originaldruck von 1497 herausg. v. Dr. E. v. 
Groote, Kéln 1855; daran ist ein leidliches wérterbuch. Derselbe Groote gab 
1834 in Céln heraus: des meisters Zodefrit Hagen reimchronik der stadt Céln 
aus dem /3. jh., mit einem leidlichen, aber unvollstandigen wérterbuch;* und 


* Ebendort S. XXIV. 
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1860 in Céln: die pilgerfahrt des ritters Arnold von Harff i.d.j. 1496-1499, mit 
schlechtem wb.,’ das buch ist aber sprachlich und sachlich héchst gehaltvoll. 
Sonst wire aus nrh. urkunden werken viel zu schipfen, z.b. in Laconblets archiv 
fiir geschichte des Niederrheins,* in Ennens urkundenbuch der stadt Kéln, in 
Héfers auswahl der iltesten urkunden deutscher sprache (Hamburg 1835*), wo 
besonders viel nrh. urkunden gedruckt sind, leider mit fehlern. 

Noch eine wichtige Quelle fiir das nrh. hab ich vergessen: Karl Meinet, 
herausg. von Ad. v. Keller, Stuttgart 1858 (XLV. band der publicationen des 
liter. vereins zu Stuttgart); dazu K. Bartsch, iiber Karlmeinet, Niirnb. 1861; 
darin s. 263-353 ein wérterbuch, das die wichtigsten wérter aufzihlt und be- 
spricht. 

Fiir die heutige nrh. mundart habe ich leider nur ein idioticum fiir Aachen: 
Die Aachener mundart, idioticon u.s.w. von J. Miiller und W. Weitz, Aachen 
u.Lpz. 1836;!° das buch ist aber gut, vergleicht auch fleissig das nl., wozu die 
mundart viel gelegenheit gibt. Die Aachener mundart ist auch behandelt von 
Rovenhagen, an es:ay on the dialekt of Aix-la-Chapelle. Aachen 1860. Fiir die 
von Cleve gibt es eim programm von Geerling, Wesel 1841, ich habe beides nicht. 
Vieles aus nrh. mundarten der gegenwart bringt auch Frommanns oben citierte 
monatschrift, in 6 bainden, mit ausfiihrlichen registern, die das aufsuchen er- 
leichtern. 

Thre auseinandersetzung wegen der germanismen war mir sehr interessant, 
denn so kannte ich das verhiltnis allerdings nicht. Was die sache betrifft, so 
muss ich Ihnen natiirlich vollstindig recht geben und punct fiir punct Ihre 
ausfiihrung unterschreiben. Allein—ich muss doch auch mit einem aber kom- 
men: Ihre ausfiihrung trifft eigentlich meine erinnerungen nicht. Es kann mir 
nicht beikommen, Ihre sorgfiltigste wachsamkeit gegen germanismen, die durch 
triigheit von schriftstellern oder tibersetzern sich einschleichen wollen, auch nur 
einen augenblick schel ansehen zu wollen. Aber ich sprach ja nur von Alteren, 
schon eingebiirgerten germanismen, wie ja wol aanbeireffen z.b. einer ist, und von 
dem iibergehen des ‘duitsch’ in der erklirung von aalduitsch." Hab ich da so 


7 Ebendort S. XXIV. 

§ Vgl. Quellenverzeichnis zum 1. Bande des DWb S. LXXTX. 

* Vgl. Quellenverzeichnis zum 5 Bande des DWb S. XXVI. 

10 Angefiihrt im Quellenverzeichnis zum 2. Bande des DWb S. VII. 

“ Rudolph Hildebrand in der Anzeige im Lit. Centralblatt vom 17. 6. 1865 
Sp. 664: ‘Entlehnt ist jedoch z.B. aenireffen, und es muss auffallen, dass das der 
Verfasser nicht ausspricht, wihrend er Sp. 49 bei aen eeds stat (hd. an eides stait) 
den “germanisme” wenigstens als méglich zugibt. Auch in dem neunieder- 
liandischen Worterbuche zeigt sich éfter Scheu vor ‘“‘Germanismen” und vor dem 
Eingestehen derselben (z.B. bei aanbetreffen) . . . ” Und vorher Sp. 662: 
‘Doch eins kann der deutsche Referent nicht verschweigen: Sp. 22 wird Aal- 
duiisch, das bei einem Dichter des 16. Jahr. vorkommt, erklirt mit geheel of 
echt Nederlandsch, ganz oder echt niederlindisch; wie das aber dazu kommt 
aalduiisch zu heissen davon kein Wértchen der Erklarung, so genau sonst alles 
erklirt wird. Aber nichts als ganz oder echt Deutsch meint doch jener Dichter 
ihm und seiner Zeit ging noch das Niederlinderthum im grossen ganzen Deutsch 
thumauf...’ 
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ganz unrecht? beweisen Sie mir, dass ich unrecht habe, und ich gebe es zu. 
Vor allen dingen aber lassen Sie das nicht etwa einen misklang zwischen uns 
werden; ich habe solche freude iiber meinen verkehr mit Ihnen, dass ich das 
schmerzlich empfinden wiirde. 

Meine mitgeschickte kleine arbeit, die dem wérterbuch abgestohlen werden 
musste in aller eile, mégen Sie freundlich aufnehmen. Von den beiden andern 
exemplaren bitte ich Sie, Ihrem herrn collegen Dr. te Winkel das eine zu iiber- 
mitteln mit meinem schénsten grusse, das andere der bibliothek der Maat- 
schappij der Nederl. Letterk., deren Mitglied zu sein ich die Ehre habe, falls 
sie solche kleinigkeiten brauchen kann; andernfalls machen Sie davon welchen 
Gebrauch Sie wollen. Es thut mir leid, dass ich der hochgeehrten gesellschaft 
nicht ein exemplar meiner wérterbucharbeit widmen kann; aber ich erhalte 
selbst zu wenig exemplare, viel weniger als ich gehofft hatte. Ich darf Sie wol 
bitten, der hochverehrlichen gesellschaft dieses mein bedauern nebst meinem 
ergebensten grusse gelegentlich auszusprechen. Sollten sich auch fille, wie der: 
Hartmuodes helde-Hartmuot (und sine helde) nicht auch mnl. finden? ich méchte 
vermuten, dass die ausdrucksweise auch mnl., altfranz. u.s.w., ja schon alt- 
sichsisch und ags. war. 

Auf Kiliaen noch einmal zu kommen, mir ist seit einiger zeit der verdacht 
aufgestiegen, das er oft formen mit anfiihre, die nicht nl. sondern nd. sind? 
z.b. neben kaerle auch keerle, kerle, kerel, sind die nl.? Ich kénnte mir wol denken, 
dass er, zumal bei der damaligen auffassung von ‘duytsch,’ aus einer art gewis- 
senhaftigkeit und aus freude an der verwandtschaft des nd. auch die nd. formen 
als nebenformen mit aufgefiihrt hatte. und sollte er nicht bei seiner arbeit nd. 
wbb. zugezogen haben, z.b. des Chrytaeus” nomencl. saxonicus? Dieser tage 
fand ich etwas, was mich darauf brachte. Luther in seinem merkwiirdigen deut- 
schen namenbiichlein” (‘de nominibus propriis Germanorum’ etc., zuerst 1537) 
erklart das nd. kerle als ‘vir procerae staturae et grandis corporis,’ und wortlich 
so auch Kilian kaerle; sollte das zufall sein?—Noch eins zum schluss: Sie geben 
mir zwei woérterbiicher, ich kann Ihnen nur eins geben—sollten wir da nicht 
gleichheit herstellen, dass Sie mich eins von Ihren beiden selbst kaufen liessen? 
Ich fiihle mich etwas beschimt durch die ungleichheit, und bitte Sie das zu 
erwigen. Aber dieser vorschlag, wie alles in meinem briefe was Ihnen etwa 
misfallen sollte, ist rein herzlich und freundschaftlich gemeint von 

Threm Sie hochachtenden collegen, 
R. HILDEBRAND. 

Gut gliick und frischen mut zum 3. nnl. hefte! lassen Sie doch Ihren collegen 
méglichst viel dran thun? Noch eins: ist nicht Halmas nl.-franz. wb 
(1729)* ein recht gutes buch? ich habe es neulich gekauft und es gefillt mir 
sehr. kénnten Sie mir nicht andre wbb. empfehlen? 


2 Uber ihn (1543-1598) z.B. ». Raumer, Gesch. d. germ. Philologie S. 245. 

13 Gegen die bis auf Konrad Gessner zuriickreichende Ansicht, Luther sei 
der Verfasser des in Wittenberg gedruckten Namenbiichleins, spricht sich Frie- 
dich Kluge, Von Luther bis Lessing (Leipzig. 5. Aufl. 1918), S. 178 aus. 

“ Fr. Halma, woordenboek der nederduitsche en fransche taalen, 2. Ausg. 
Amst. u. Utrecht 1729 wird aufgefiihrt im Quellenverzeichnis zum B. Bande 
des DWb S. XXIV. 
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Der brief hat nun doch noch acht tage liegen bleiben miissen, weil ich nicht 
wieder ohne mein bild kommen wollte, und das ist nicht eher fertig geworden. 
Aber immer noch ein P.S.: Ihre hollandismen in Ihrem hochdeutsch sind so 
gering, manchma! seiten lang so ganz abwesend, dassich es nur bewundern kann, 
wie Sie zu einem so weit reinen und vortrefflichen hochdeutsch gekommen sind. 
Es muss ja Ihnen weit mehr erschwert sein, das isiomatische des heutigen nhd 
zu treffen, als z.b. einem Franzosen. Ich wiinschte, ich kénnte Ihnen einmal 
nur ein drittel so gut nl. schreiben; unter ein paar jahren aber sicher nicht. 

Aber noch ein P.S.: kénnten Sie nicht ende sept. auf ein paar tage nach 
Heidelberg kommen zu unsrer philologenversammlung? ich komme sicher und 
méchte gar zu gern Sie persénlich kennen lernen. Auch wiirden Sie da eine 
anzahl germanisten versammelt finden und kénnten auf 3-4 recht schéne und 
fruchtbringende tage sicher rechnen. Ich méchte gar zu gern unsre und die nl. 
germanisten einander persénlich niher treten sehen, mit deshalb weil eben viele 
von uns an Thre mitarbeit gar nicht denken. der versammlungsort wird nicht 
bald wider Ihnen so nahe sein wie diesmal. 


Leipzig, 15. sept. 1868. 

Lieber freund und college, 

Ich freute mich herzlich, Ihre handschrift endlich wiederzusehen, und 
schenkte Ihnen gern die lange wérterbuchsmissige entschuldigung wegen 
nichtschreibens. Besonders aber freute ich mich auf die aussicht, Sie nun doch 
bald persénlich kennen zu lernen. Aber leider weiss ichnoch nicht, ob ich meiner- 
seits das nétige dazu werde thun kénnen. 

Die versammlung in Wiirzburg findet statt vom 30. sept.-3. oct., eine an- 
meldung dazu ist nicht durchaus néthig, wol aber nicht unniitzlich; zu richten 
ist sie an den vorsitzenden der versammlung, prof. Urlichs in Wiirzburg. Ein 
programm oder gedruckte einladung oder dgl. habe ich auch noch nicht 
erhalten, wird aber wie ich hére nun doch noch in diesen tagen versendet. 

Ich fiir meine Person hatte eigentlich diesmal einmal fehlen wollen, aus 
mehreren griinden; [hr kommen freilich stimmte mich um, ich beschloss hin zu 
gehen. Allein ich bin plétzlich etwas unwohl geworden durch erkiltung, das 
nimmt die spannkraft und entschlusskraft weg, und da machen sich dann die 
andern griinde, namentlich der geldgrund auch geltend—kurz ich kann leider 
gar nicht sicher zusagen, dass ich zu Ihrer begriissung hinunter an den Main in 
das schéne Wiirzburg komme. Aber—ich komme am ende doch noch. Kime ich 
aber nicht, wire es Ihnen méglich einen abstecher nach Leipzig zu machen? 
Sie kennen wol auch Weimar und Halle noch nicht? da wiirden Sie iiberall den 
freundschaftlichsten anhalt finden. 

In hoffnung auf wiedersehen so oder so (das wieder-ist mir so entwischt, 
wunderlich ) griisst Sie herzlich und freundschaftlich 

Ihr 
R. HILDEBRAND. 
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6. 
Leipzig, 12. Dec. 1868. 


Lieber Freund und College, 

Freund Fliigel bietet mir die Gelegenheit an, Ihnen ein Lebenszeichen zu- 
kommen zu lassen, und das darf ich nicht versiumen, wenn meines Geschreibsels 
auch nicht viel werden kann. Ich will Ihnen nur sagen, dass ich mit innerstem 
Behagen an die Tage von Wiirzburg denke, und dass gerade Sie einer der Knoten- 
punkte sind, um den sich diess Wiirzburger Behagen bei mir gesammelt hat— 
entschuldigen Sie das knotige Bild, es kam mir in der Eile, es passt aber auch 
trefflich. Das Compliment vom lustigen Lexicographen, das mir dabei in die 
Feder kommt, hab ich Ihnen doch schon dort in der Harmonie gemacht, als 
wir sechs Lexicographen uns da wie zusammengeschneit fanden, die letzten 
Zehn vom vierten Regiment, die zuletzt das Schlachtfeld riumten—ich méchte 
daraus die stolze Mora! ziehen: 

Die Lexicographie ist die Kénigin der Philologie 
Ja aber zu meinem Complimente zuriick. Ich habe Ihnen damals nicht gesagt, 
welchen Hintergrund dasselbe hatte. Ich hatte mir Sie als iiberarbeitet, als 
leidend, als tief ernst gedacht, und freute mich nun innig, in Ihnen ein so héch 
tragend herze zu finden, und habe mir Sie darum zum Beispiel genommen. 

Ubrigens war mir post festum klar, dass wir noch viel mehr mit einander zu 
reden und klar zu machen gehabt hiatten, als wirklich geschehen ist. Das thut 
mir leid und liasst sich brieflich doch nicht so thun. Nun Sie kommen am Ende 
auch nach Kiel? 

Ich muss aber schliessen. Also nur noch Weniges. Mein achtes Heft wird 
Ihnen nichstens zugehen. Mich hat man iibrigens hier nun zum Professor an der 
Universitat gemacht (extraord.), fair deutsche Literatur. Denken Sie, wie gliick- 
lich mich das macht. Und wir zwei sind nun doppelte Collegen. So driicke ich 
Ihnen mit beiden Hinden Ihre beiden Hinde und griisse Sie mit doppelt 
herzlicher Freundschaft, 

Thr 
Rup. HILDEBRAND. 


A 
Leipzig, 18. Sept. 1870. 

Lieber College und Freund, 

Ich wurde angenehm iiberrascht durch Ihr Bildchen mitten in den schweren 
Gedanken, die einen jetzt zum grisseren Theile beherrschen, und kann nicht 
siumen, Ihnen dafiir meinen besten Dank auszusprechen. Sie sehen iibrigens 
da auch mehr ernst und nachdenklich aus als Sie mir von den schénen Tagen in 
Wiirzburg her vor der Seele stehen. Sind es Vaterlandssorgen, sind es Wérter- 
buchssorgen, die Ihre Stirn gespannt erscheinen lassen? oder beides zusammen? 
Ach ich kenne ja auch beide gar zu gut, obwol mir beide jetzt mehr in die 
Vergangenheit zuriicktreten. Was haben wir seit 1866-——und vorher nicht minder 
—fiir innere und dussere Vaterlandssorgen gehabt—und nun, Dank der Keck- 
heit, Frechheit und Thorheit der Franzosen, list sich das alles auf einmal in den 
hoffnungsvollsten Zustand auf, den man sich nur jemals in Jugendjahren 
hat triumen kénnen! Freilich kostets Blut und Thrinen und wieder Blut 
und Thriinen, und unser Herz und unsere Augen weinen mit—fiir den blossen 
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Kriegsruhm, die kahle abstracte gloire hat der Germane kein Herz wie der 
Franzose, das wissen Sie auch—aber aus all dem Familienschmerz, der durch 
ganz Deutschland schneidet, bliiht doch fiirs grosse Ganze eine neue Zeit 
empor, dass man noch einmal jung sein, noch einmal zu leben mit anfangen 
michte mit unserer begeisterten Jugend. Sie wiinschen mir Gliick zu unseren 
Siegen! Ich driicke Thnen die Hand dafiir im Geiste und méchte Ihnen gern 
gleich klar machen, wie ungemein mich das gefreut hat und alle meine Bekann- 
ten, denen ich das freudig mitgetheilt habe. Mir wars im Gegentheil, als kénnten 
und wiirden Sie in Holland bedenklich werden bei unseren Siegen und Frank- 
reichs vernichtenden Niederlagen, als sollte Ihnen da eine ferne Besorgnis um 
Thre eigene Selbststindigkeit aufsteigen. Aber dass eine solche Besorgnis ganz 
und véllig unnétig wire, kénnten Sie sich in ganz Deutschland versichern lassen. 
Eine grissere Anniherung Deutschlands und der Niederlande hoffe ich allerdings 
auch mit als einen Segen von dem gebrochenen ‘prestige’ Frankreichs (ein 
widerliches Wort, dieses prestige, praestigiax, Blendwerk, Schwindel!), aber 
nur eine vertrauensvolle, beiderseits freiwillige in alter germanischer Treue! 
Wir als Hauptzweig des germanischen Stamms sind stolz auf die Fiille und 
Grisse eigenen germanischen Lebens, die sich da unten in den Niederungen aus 
eigener und doch germanischer Kraft entwickelt hat. 

Sie haben ja iibrigens auch eine hohe Vaterlandsfreude von unserem 
Kriege gehabt, die einmiitige grosse Begeisterung fiir die Sicherung der Nieder- 
lande, von der man nach der Kriegserklirung las, ich habe mich in Ihrer Seele 
mit gefreut dariiber. 

Also frisch vorwirts in eine neue schénere Zukunft des Germanenthums! 
Zur Philologenversammlung im nichsten Jahre sehen wir uns vielleicht in 
Leipzig? 

Nochmals dankend, auch fiir die mancherlei kleinen, immer belehrenden 
und geistvollen Zusendungen, die ich Ihnen verdanke, griisse ich Sie 

freundschaftlichst 
Ihr 
R. HILDEBRAND. 
8. 
Leipzig, 10. Jan. 75. 
Mein lieber Freund und College, 

Wie freute ich mich nach so langer Pause wieder einmal etwas von Ihrer 
Hand zu lesen, und welche Freude wire mirs, Ihrer lieben Aufforderung und 
Einladung Statt geben zu kénnen. Aber leider hat mich des Schicksals Hand mit 
einem Schlage getroffen, der mir eine solche Reise und Freudenfest jetzt un- 
mdglich macht: das ausgehende Jahr hat mir meine theure, unentbehrliche Gat- 
tin geraubt, ich bin im tiefsten erschiittert,! meine Gesundheit mit. Feiern Sie 
also Ihr Ehrenfest mit Stolz und Freude, es erinnert ja zugleich an die glin- 
zendste Zeit [hres Vaterlandes, ich werde in Gedanken bei Ihnen sein. Gott 
schiitze Sie, lieber Freund, 

In treuer Anhinglichkeit, 
Thr 
R, HILDEBRAND. 


1 Vgl. R. Hildebrand, Gedanken tiber Gott, die Welt und das Ich (Jena 1910) 
S. 287 f. 
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9. 
Teplitz, 16. Aug. 1877. 
Verchrter, lieber Freund und Arbeitsgenosse, 

Unser Briefwechsel, der mir einst so viel Freude machte, ist seit Jahren ins 
Stocken gerathen; unser geistiger Verkehr aber gewiss nicht, sicherlich nicht 
meinerseits, auch tiber die Zusendung der Hefte hinaus fiihle ich mich mit Lhnen 
in dauerndem engen Verkehr, und wihrend mich die unendliche Wérterbuchs- 
arbeit immer mehr faul im Briefschreiben macht, wiirde ich [Ihnen doch wenig- 
stens jihrlich einmal schreiben, wenn ich meiner Neigung folgte; am liebsten 
aber wiire ich jihrlich wenigstens einmal mit Ihnen selber zusammen, so lieb 
werthvoll ist mir der zweimalige unmittelbare Umgang mit Ihnen gewesen, den 
ich mir zum dritten Male bei Gelegenheit [hrer Jubelfeier leider versagen musste. 

Nun schreibe ich Ihnen aus Bihmen, wo ich fiir meinen Rheumatismus in 
den Heilquellen von Teplitz Besserung suche und 3-4 Wochen verweilen werde. 
Aber diesmal nicht in Sachen des Wérterbuchs und der Sprache, doch aber in 
Sachen der Literatur und Kunst, oder genauer in Sachen eines Freundes als 
riihmlichen Vertreters derselben. Es ist Richard Tiirschmann, Ihnen gewiss dem 
Namen nach nicht mehr unbekannt, zumal er vorigen Winter in Kéln aufge- 
treten ist. Er ist einer der bedeutendsten Vertreter der darstellenden dramati- 
schen Kunst in Deutschland, ja in seiner eigenthiimlichen neuen Art der Darstel- 
lung der bedeutendste oder einzig. Das kann und darf oder muss ich sagen, 
trotzdem dass er zugleich mein Freund ist im vollsten und schénsten Sinne 
des Wortes. Er bringt nimlich Meisterwerke von Goethe, Sophokles, Shakes- 
peare (in deutscher Ubersetzung) ganz und doch allein zur Darstellung, d.h. 
nicht vorlesend, sondern frei sprechend, fiirs Gehér und den inneren Sinn, aber 
in einer Vollendung, wie es die Biihne so innerlich wirksam gar nicht vermag 
auch bei der verhiltmissig besten Rollenbesetzung. 

Was ich aber mit ihm bei Ihnen will, lieber Freund? Nun, er gedenkt bei 
Ihnen in Holland aufzutreten nichsten Winter, und ich habe ihm versprochen, 
ihn dafiir zunichst bei Ihnen einzufiihren und anzufragen, ob Sie geneigt waren, 
sich seiner anzunehmen, dass er bei seinem Erscheinen in Ihrem Vaterlande 
nicht ohne einen freundlichen Anhalt ist. Er bedarf eines solchen Anhalts um 
so mehr, als er an einer eigenthiimlichen Kurzsichtigkeit leidet—aber denken 
Sie sich darum nicht etwa einen leidenden Mann, vielmehr habe ich noch kaum 
jemand kennen gelernt der in seinem ganzen Thun und Denken so sehr den 
Eindruck der Urkraft macht, wie wir das nennen (ich weiss nicht ob Sie orkracht 
haben), einer Kraft und Lebensfrische und Wahrheit, die er auch seinen Gestal- 
ten einhaucht in erstaunlicher Weise, und in einer Mannigfaltigkeit, dass 
er auch den Frauenseelen vollkommen gerecht wird; es ist z.B. eine Seelenlust, 
sein Gretchen, seine Iphigenie sprechen zu héren, denn man glaubt sie wirklich 
zu héren, und bei geschlossenen Augen auch zu sehen. 

Er wirkt in dieser Weise seit 6 Jahren in Deutschland, ist schon in allen 
grésseren Stidten aufgetreten, auch vor Fiirsten, wie vor dem Kénig und der 
Kénigin von Sachsen, vor der Kénigin Elisabeth von Preussen (Kénigin-Witwe), 
ausserdem in den gewahltesten Kreisen der Wissenschaft und Kunst, hat viel- 
fach den hiéchsten Dank geerntet, wie ihn nur das durch die edelste Dichtkunst 
tief erregte Gemiith ihrem lebensvollen Darsteller aussprechen kann, so dass 
z.B. sein Zimmer voll ist von Lorbeerkriinzen aus verschiedenen Stidten. Wie 
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er nun schon einmal Russland bereist hat, gedenkt er denn auch Thr Vaterland 
zu besuchen, wo ja wobl ausser den Deutschen dort auch Manchem Ihrer Lands- 
leute seine ganz einzige Leistung willkommen sein wird. Ich hére zwar, dass 
schon ein Nachahmer von ihm, Namens Linde, bei Ihnen gewesen ist und 
lebhaften Anklang gefunden habe; ich weiss zwar nichts von dem Werthe seiner 
Leistungen, aber gewiss muss er sich zu Tiirschmann verhalten wie die Copie 
zum Original, wie das Nachbild zum Urbilde. 

Tiirschmann ist auf ganz eigene Weise zu der Form gekommen, wie er 
jetzt seine Kunst ausiibt. Er war unter meinen Schiilern, als ich noch Gym- 
nasiallehrer war an der hiesigen (d.h. nicht etwa in Teplitz) Thomasschule, war 
schon damals zu erkennen als ein darstellendes Kunsttalent von héchster 
Begabung, widmete sich dann auf der Universitat dem Studium von Kunst und 
Literatur, um sich auf wissenschaftlichem Wege zum Schauspieler vorzubereiten, 
was so wenige thun. Aber es war auf der Biihne auf die Linge seines Bleibens 
nicht, weil er mit seinen strengeren, ja strengsten Anforderungen an die Kunst 
immer mehr in Widerspruch gerieth mit der Weise, wie sie auf den Biihnen 
meistens getibt wird, zumal in unserer Zeit, die mit ihrem Geschmack sich 
immer mehr von den hochgesteckten Zielen der ewigen Meister ab und den 
oberflichlichen Erfolgen des Augenblicks zuwendet. So brach er mit der Biihne 
und verfiel darauf, die Meisterstiicke, die auf der Biihne unter viele Krifte 
verschiedener Begabung vertheilt, also gleichsam zerstiickt zur Erscheinung 
kommen miissen, ganz allein aus einer ungetheilten Kraft und Auffassung heraus 
zur Darstellung zu bringen. 

Wie das méglich ist, muss man héren, um eg zu begreifen. Ich habe aber 
z.B. von Faust sagen héren und habe es auch selbst gesagt: Ich mag nun den 
Faust auf der Biihne gar nicht (oder: so bald nicht) wieder sehen, nachdem ich 
ihn von Tiirschmann gehért. Die grosse Wirkung liegt mit an der unbedingten 
Innerlichkeit, die durch solche Vorfiihrung gewonnen wird, wahrend unsere 
Modebiihne durch immer weiteres Ausbilden der dusseren Ausstattung den 
Sinn von der Innerlichkeit, aus der doch das Kunstwerk geboren ward, immer 
weiter abzieht. 

Darf ich also, lieber Freund, meinen Tiirschmann Ihrer freundlichen 
Aufnahme empfehlen, wenn er im October bei Ihnen vorspricht? Er dachte 
ausser Leiden auch Amsterdam und Rotterdam zu besuchen. Vielleicht wiissten 
Sie ihm auch Rathschlage zu geben in dieser oder anderen Beziehungen, oder 
sie mir mitzuteilen, dass ich sie friiher schon Tiirschmann zur Kenntnis bringe? 
Vielleicht waren Sie auch geneigt, ihn in den dortigen Blattern einigermassen 
vorlaufig einzufiihren? Aber iiber alles das erwarte ich zunichst Ihre freund- 
liche Antwort, und erlaube mir nur noch, Tiirschmann durch Beischluss seines 
Bildes sich bei Ihnen selbst einfiihren zu lassen. 

Mit freundschaftlichstem Gruss, 
Ihr 
Rup. HILDEBRAND. 
P.S. Ich bleibe fiir jetzt wenigstens noch 14 Tage hier in Teplitz (Adr.: im 
Reichsapfel),weiss freilich auch nicht,wo dieser Brief Sie treffen wird, vielleicht 
auch in einem Bade. Auf jeden Fall freue ich mich darauf, bald Thre Hand- 
schrift einmal zu sehen, die mir allein schon so angenehm ist. Auch von Ihrem 
Wohlergehen werde ich da wohl héren.—Das meine bessert sich langsam, wie ich 
die Schlige iiberwinde, die mich betroffen haben. 
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10. 
Leipzig, 11. Oct. 1877. 
Lieber Freund, 

Ich hitte Ihnen lingst geantwortet auf Ihre beiden Briefe, so freuten sie 
mich, wenn ich nicht leider wieder krank wire, ich bin aus Teplitz krank zuriick- 
gekommen, wo mich eine Erkiltung schwer traf und in wunderbarer Weise 
tief krank machte. Doch erhole ich mich nun allmihlich, bin aber noch recht 
schwach, daher ich mich auch heute kurz fassen muss. 

Vor allem meinen herzlichsten, wirmsten Dank fiir die Freudnlichkeit und 
Bereitwilligkeit, die Sie meinem lieben Tiirschmann entgegenbringen. Ich habe 
ihm Ihre Winke, wie er am besten auftreten sollte, tibermittelt. Nun hoffe ich 
und zweife nicht, dass Sie auch an dem merkwiirdigen und trefflichen Manne 
Ihre Freude haben werden. 

Thre Freude tiber die Erfiillung Ihrer Wiinsche in Betreff der Universitits- 
frage theile ich vollkommen und mit tiefstem frohem Nachfiihlen der Bedeutug, 
welche die neue Einrichtung fiir Ihre nationalen Wiinsche und Bestrebungen 
hat. Ich war freudig bewegt von Ihrem zweiten Briefe, als gienge michs selber 
an. 

In Angelegenheit Ihres Sohnes hab ich mich wegen der rheinischen Gym- 
nasien erkundigt. Bonn wird Ihnen zu katholisch sein. Aber empfeblenswert ist 
Frankfurt; das stidtische Gymnasium dort hat eine Reihe trefflicher Lehrkrifte, 
und gerade auch das Latein ist vorziiglich vertreten, z.B. durch den Tertius 
Riese, besnders durch den Director Tycho Mommsen (Bruder von Theodor 
Mommsen), der auch, wie Sie es wiinschen, Kostschiiler in sein Haus aufnimmt. 
Am Gymnasium wirkt auch Theo. Creizenach, im Fach deutscher Literatur 
vorziiglich bewandert, aber auch durch encyclopidische Bildung iiberhaupt 
ausgezeichnet. Ach, Sie kennen ihn ja von Wiirzburg her, wo er den Vorsitz 
der Verhandlungen fiihrte. Ich will, falls Sie es wiinschen, weitere Vermittlung 

gern iibernehmen. 

Das Ihnen fehlende Heft von G will ich Ihnen besorgen, sobald ich wieder 
ausgehe. 

Mit besten Griissen und freundschaftlichster Gesinnung, 

Thr 
R. HILDEBRAND. 


a6. 

Leipzig, 31. Oct. 1878. 

Lieber Freund und Streiigenosse, 
Sie haben da eben einen Siegestag gefeiert, der Sie einmal fiihlen liess, wie 
Sie in langem Ringen nun doch auch einen Siegespreis erlangt haben, der Sie zu 
weiterem Streiten ermuthigen wird. Ich fiihle das lebhaft mit Ihnen, in Ihrer 
Seele, als Freund wie als Streitgenosse selber. Wohl hatte man mirs, freundlich 
genug, aus Leiden gemeldet im Lauf dieses Sommers, und ich habe auch in der 
Zerstreuung der Ferien, die ich zum Theil im Thiiringer Walde verbracht habe, 
oft genug daran gedacht, schliesslich aber doch leider den Tag verpasst. Aber 
besser so, als gar nicht, sobald Sie mir nur glauben, dass es auch so aus freund- 
schaftlichstem Herzen kommt. Und das kénnen Sie, und so hoffe ich auf 
freundliche Aufnahme meines Gliickwunches, obschon er post festum kommt. 
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Mége Ihnen der Himmel Kraft und Lust verleihen, frisch und noch recht lange 
weiter zu schaffen an dem grossen Werke Ihres Lebens—ich meine nicht bloss 
das Wérterbuch (obschon ich damit recht gerne das mnl. Wb. meinen michte, 
wenn ich diirfte), sondern Ihr ganzes Streben, im Vaterlande eine geistige Wie- 
dergeburt der Nation aus ihren Wurzeln heraus zu bewerkstelligen oder zu 
beférden, wie ich, wie wir es hier in Deutschland thun. 

Also Gliick zu fiir das Weitere, unser Stern ist doch im Steigen, wenn wir 
auch selber uns an das allmiihliche Niedergehen unsres persénlichen Sterns 
gewdhnen miissen. 

In alter Freundschaft 
Ihr 
R. HILDEBRAND. 


12. 
Leipzig, 3. Nov. 1880. 
Verehriter lieber Freund und College, 

Ich bin Ihnen ohnehin einen Brief schuldig, schon lange. Nun, in Gedanken 
bin ich gar oft um Sie, bei Innen. Hatte ich doch kiirzlich ein Jahr lang oder 
langer einen jungen Landsmann von Ihnen in der Nahe, den nunmehrigen 
Doctor Lipsiensis Kollewijn, der auch bei Ihnen gehért hatte und mit Dank- 
barkeit an Ihnen hieng. Mir ist er recht werth geworden, ich wiinschte mir recht 
bald wieder einen solchen Hollander in meinem privatissimum. 

Dass mein lieber Tiirschmann damals nicht nach Leiden kam, wo er an 
Ihnen einen so liebenswiirdigen Anhalt gefunden haben wiirde, hat mir sehr 
leid gethan; er hatte aber in Rotterdam so geringen Anklang gefunden, dass 
er auf die beabsichtigte Fahrt oder Kunstfahrt durch die Niederlande tiber- 
haupt verzichtete. 

Ich schreibe aber heute eigentlich als Bittender, in Wérterbuchsnot, die 
mich auch in Ihre Vorzeit tiefer hineinfitihrt, als mir meine hiilfsmittel méglich 
machen. Es handelt sich um geiler und geilen.1_ Was Oudemans? bietet unter 
ghylare, ghijler, ghile, ghylen, ist mir sehr willkommen, reizt aber mein Ver- 
langen nach mehr und nach Deutlicherem, das ich vielleicht von Ihnen bekom- 
men kann, ohne dass ich Ihnen Miike machte, was ich durchaus nicht méchte. 

Ich finde Spuren solcher religidser Gawnerei von falschen Predigern auch 
bei uns im 13. 14. Jh. (im Renner), wissen Sie vielleicht Genaueres dariiber? 
Bei uns erscheinen die geiler, giler auch als heuchlerische, gaunerische Bettler 
(und gilen, so betteln), kommt das nicht bei Ihnen auch vor? Oder haben 
Sie etwa auch ein masc. gijl Betrug, Spott? Zum Gliick bin ich bei der Gelegen- 
heit auch tiber Te Winkel’s treffliches Buch tiber Maerlant* gekommen, endlich 


1 Vgl. jetzt DWb IV 1 II 2594 ff. 
* A. C. Oudemans, bijdrage tot een middel-enoudnederlandsch woorden- 
boek, mit vele glossaria en endere bronnen byeengezameld. Arnheim 1870 ff. 
ist angefiihrt im Quellenverzeichnis zum 5. Bande des DWb S. XXXVII. 
3 Jan te Winkel: ‘Maerlant’s werken, beschouwd als spiegel van de der- 
tiende eeuw Leiden 1877 (2. Aufl. Gent 1892). Te Winkel hatte 1875 (Leiden) 
Maerlants ‘Roman van Torec’ herausgegeben. 
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er hatte mirs ja zugeschickt, und ich hab ihm nicht einmal daflir gedankt, leide 
aber dartiber an Gewissensbissen. Nicht wahr, er ist jetzt in Groningen sodass 
ihn mein Brief dort trife? Ich finde in dem Buch so viel Anregung und Lehre, 
dass ich ihm herzlich dafiir dankbar bin. 

Bei dem geiler empfand ich aufs neue den Verlust, den wir erleiden dass 
Ihr mal. woordenboek so bald ins Stocken gerathen ist Ich wage es kaum, nach 
der Fortsetzung zu fragen, um Ihnen nicht Schmerz aufzuwecken. Aber der 
Verlust trifft auch unsere Wissenschaft, man bektimmert sich unter unsern 
Philologen viel zu wenig um Ihre Literatur und Sprache, das ist mir durch meine 
Beriihrung mit Kollewijn wieder recht nahe getreten, auch in Bezug auf mich. 

Mit herzlichsten Griissen und Dank im voraus, 
in alter herzlicher Gesinnung, 
Ihr 
R. HILDEBRAND. 


13. (Postkarte) 
Leipzig, 31. Dec. 80 

Herzlichen Dank, verehrter, lieber Freund, fiir das Biichlein in 3. Auflage, 
das Ihnen gewiss Freude macht und mir auch Dienste thut, noch mehr fiir den 
erneuten Ausdruck Ihrer freundsch. Gesinnung, die mir so werth ist. Auch die 
andern Nachrichten' haben mich lebhaft gefreut, z.B. tiber unsern trefflichen 
Kollewijn, besonders dass Ihr mnl. Wb. nun doch noch wieder in Gang kommt, 
wenn auch nicht ganz von Ihnen. Glauben Sie, unsrer Philologie fehlt es emp 
findlich, das sehe ich schon am Oudemans, tiber dessen Unwerth ich mich durch- 
aus nicht tausche; ich halte mich mur an den von ihm zus. getragenen Stoff, aber 
wie wichtig ist mir schon der so oft! Also gut Gliick zu dem Werke, wie zu der 
wiederholten Rettung Ihres grossen nl. Wb.: kénnten Sie sich nur kiirzer 
fassen, wissen Sie noch meinen handgreiflichen Vorschlag dazu? es mag nun 
schon 10 Jahre her sein. Und kénnte man nur endlich etwas binden lassen! 
Aber vor allem die besten Wiinsche zum neuen Jahr u.s.w. fiir Sie und Ihre 
tapferen Bestrebungen von 

Ihrem treuen 
R. H. 

Thre freundschl. Angaben iiber mnl. gijlre haben mir trefflich gedient, 
ich habe den Art. noch einmal ganz umgearbeitet, es ist aber auch nun Klarheit 
gewonnen, aber ein saures Stiick Arbeit! 


1Am 10. Nov. 1880 hatte de Vries an R. Hildebrand u.a. geschrieben: 
‘Mit dem gréssten und ungetheilten Vergniigen habe ich Ihr lehrreiches Buch 
“Vom deutschen Sprachunterricht” mehr als einmal gelesen. Das war mir wie 
aus dem Herzen geschrieben. Es gab ja Seiten, die ich fast in gleicher Weise 
éfters in meinen Vorlesunger ausgesprochen hatte. Freilich ist eine derartige 
Sympathie ganz begreiflich bei ahnlicher Richtung in sprachlichen Studien und 
in lebendigem Sprachgefiihl . . . Anbei sende ich Ihnen tiber getlen und geiler 
die verlangten Notizen. Es wire mir lieb, wenn Sie darin etwas brauchbares 
finden diirften . . . Dass mein Mnl. Wb. so bald ins Stocken gerathen, ist mir, 
wie Sie wissen, ein untilgbarer und immer neuer Seelenschmerz. Ich habe aber 
dem griésseren Wérterbuch dieses Opfer darbringen miissen. “Ultra posse nemo 
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14. (Postkarte) 


Lieber Freund und College, herzlichsten Dank fiir die freundliche Zusen- 
dung Ihrer neuen Zeitschrift, Sie verbinden mich aufs neue durch Thre freund- 
schaftliche Gesinnung. Ich wiinsche der Zeitschrift den besten Fortgang und 
freue mich darauf, mit den Arbeiten bei Ihnen und Ihren Bestrebungen so in 
unmittelbarer Beziehung zu stehen. Jch arbeite an geist seit Nov.! Sonst 
schriebe ich auch Brief statt Karte. Ihr geest thut mir gute Dienste. Wissen 
Sie auch, dass ich seit den Monaten viel Ihrer gedacht habe, dass die wunderbare 
Transvaal-Angelegenheit spielte? Ich brannte mit Ihnen vor Zorn und Unge- 
duld, und so alles hier bei uns, als wire es zugleich unsere Angelegenheit, und 
auch die Freude war bei uns dann allgemein. Nun, das Gute hat ja gesiegt. 
Ich suchte es immer in Ihrer Seele nachzufiihlen. Mit nochmaligem Dank in 
Treuen Ihr 

R. HILDEBRAND. 


Leipzig, 2. Ostertag 1881. 
Kollewijns Arbeit tiber Gryph. und V ondel findet bei uns wiirmste Anerkennung, 
was mich recht erfreut, z.B. neulich in der Augsb. Allg. Z. von Ludwig Geiger.’ 


‘ Kollewijn, Uber den Einfluss des holliindischen Dramas auf A. G. 
(Amersfoort u. Heilb. 1880). Die Besprechung—nichi von Geiger—findet sich 
in der Allg. Zeitung vom 15. Mirz 1881 (Nr. 74, Beilage) unter dem Titel 
‘Andreas Gryphius und das hollindische Drama,’ unterzeichnet: ‘Ferd. v. 
Hellwald; Rom, im Januar.’ 


15. (Postkarte) 


Leipzig, 17. Juli 1881. 

Verehrter und lieber Freund, Ihre Karte aus Leiden iiberraschte mich 
aufs angenehmste, und diess soll ein Gruss sein, mit dem ich Sie auf deutschem 
Boden willkommen heissen will. Mége es Ihnen im schénen Harz recht gefallen 
und Luft und Land und Leute Stirkung und Freude geben! Ich selbst muss noch 
bis Anfang August lesen und muss dann ins Bad, leider in anderer Richtung, 
nach Lobenstein (am Fuss des Frankenwaldes an der bair. Granze). Und doch 
sahe ich Sie so gern. Kénnten Sie nicht itiber Leipzig kommen? Ich bin bis am 2. 
Aug. hier. Auf alle Fille lassen Sie sich und den Ihren unser deutsches Leben 
aufs beste gefallen. In Treuen 

Thr 
R. HILDEBRAND. 

Ich habe eben auch ein Heft fertig, darin ist geist die Hauptsache (nebst 
geiler, woran Sie ja treulich geholfen), das Schwerste was ich in meinem Leben 
gemacht, ich brauche Erholung recht nétig. 





obligatur.” Gliicklich wird mein Schiiler und Freund, Verdam, jetzt Profr. in 
Amsterdam, die Aufgabe tibernehmen. Wahrscheinlich werde ich dann eine 
neue und vollstindige Bearbeitung des A erscheinen lassen, und das Weitere von 
V. besorgt werden, dem ich den freien Gebrauch meiner Sammlungen zugesagt 
habe .s - 
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16. (Postkarte) 

So bleibt mir, lieber Freund, doch nichts tibrig als Ihnen auf deutschem 
Boden noch einen Gruss zum Abschied in den Harz zu schicken. Ich gehe morgen 
in den Frankenwald nach Lobenstein. Wie gern hatte ich Sie gesehen und ge- 
sprochen. Ich freue mich aber, dass es Ihnen im Harz gefallen hat, und erfrischt 
fiir weiteres Ringen werden Sie wohl auch sein. Ich hoffe dasselbe vom Franken- 
wald und kanns auch recht sehr brauchen. 

In Treuen 
Thr 
R. HiLpeBRAnD. 
Lpz. 5. Aug. 81. 
17. 
Leipzig, 13. Febr. 82. 
Lieber ferner Freund, 

mir so fern, und doch so nahe, durch Gesinnung und Lebensaufgabe und 
Schicksal—ja, ich und mein Alles nun, meine jiingste Tochter Hedwig, die mir 
nun das Haus besorgt, ach und eigentlich die Seele auch mit—wir haben Ihr 
Leid' recht herzlich miteimpfunden. Es entstand der Gedanke und der Wunsch 
unter uns, ob Sie uns nicht ein Bildchen von der Verewigten stiften kénnten, 
ich wiirde es in meinem Freundes-Album neben das Ihre stecken und Sie so im 
Kreis der Fachgenossen ihr Denkmal hier in Leipzig haben, ich aber wiirde sie 
nachtriglich so noch kennen lernen, da mirdie gewiinschte Reise zu Ihnen einmal 
versagt war. Ich bin augenblicklich wieder einmal recht angegriffen, doch 
wechselt es auch mit muthigen Stunden. 

Herzlichsten Dank auch fiir die weitere Zusendung Ihrer Zeitschrift den 
ich Ihnen wol noch nicht ausgesprochen habe. In Betreff der Hefte von Lexer 
habe ich meinem Verleyer Ihr Anliegen kund gegeben, weiss noch nicht ob es 
besorgt ist, sonst werde ich weitere Sorge dafiir tragen. Es freut mich, dass die 
Riickkehr zur Arbeit Ihnen wieder Lust und Muth gibt, sie ist in der That fiir 
alles der beste Trost. Und auch bei Ihnen ist ja auf [Ihrem Gebiet jetzt ein so 
reges Leben, dass es Ihnen eine Freude sein muss. Bei uns ist wahre Uber- 
production, bei der einem manchmal angst und bange werden michte, zumal sich 
dabei die Jugend oft unangenehm breit macht, und dennoch, wenn ich so die 
langen Jahre zuriick blicke, muss ich mir oft Goethes Worte sagen, weil ich sie 
an mir erfahre: Was man in der Jugend wiinscht, hat man im Alter die Fiille. 

Nun, wir streben und kimpfen nach Kriften weiter, so lange es uns der 
lebendige Gott génnt, die Friichte werden auch uns noch reifen und ihren Samen 
weiter streuen, auch wenn unser Name einmal vergessen ist. 

In alter treuer Gesinnung 
Thr 
R. HILDEBRAND. 
! Tod der Tochter. 


18. 
Leipzig, 18. Juni 82. 
Verehrter, liecber Freund, 
Sie sollten eigentlich heute endlich einen ordentlichen Brief bekommen 
den ich schon seit Wochen verschoben habe, und doch muss er auch nur kurz 
werden, weil ich nicht recht wol bin und zum Schreiben gar nicht aufgelegt. 
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Vor allem meinen, unsern Dank fiir das liebe Bild Ihrer verewigten Tochter, 
es war eine allgemeine lebhafte Freude bei den Meinigen allen, mir aber wars als 
hatte ich sie lange schon gekannt. Sie blickt so lieb und treu und hold aus ihren 
anmuthigen Ziigen, dass ich Ihren Schmerz nachempfinden zu kénnen meine. 
Sie soll uns, obschon nur im Bilde, fortan so lieb sein, als hatte sie unserm Kreise 
lebend angehért. 

Dann aber Dank fiir die Inleiding und meinen Gliickwunsch zur Vollendung 
der ersten Station. Mir ist es ja tiberaus anziehend, in das Werden und die 
Geschichte [hres miihsamen Werkes genauer hinein blicken zu kénnen. Hitte 
ich mich eingehender ausprechen wollen, als ich die Vorrede zum 5. Bande 
schrieb, oder wollte ich es jetzt, Sie k6nnten auch eine schwere lange Litanei zu 
héren bekommen. Ich triste mich damit, dass nie in der Welt etwas Grosses zu 
Stande gekommen ist ohne Miihe und Opfer und harte Priifungen der dabei 
Betheiligten. Wie oft bin ich muthlos gewesen, ja fast verzweifelt, unterdessen 
riickt aber doch das Ganze langsam vorwirts. Gar manches, was Sie Ihren 
Landsleuten da sagen, die einen verkehrten Masstab an das Werk legen, kénnte 
wortlich ebenso meinen Landsleuten, wenigstens Vielen, darunter auch Gelehr- 
ten, ja Fachgenossen gesagt und gepredigt sein. Gerade von fachgendssischer 
Seite hab ich schon manchen schweren Verdruss niederschlucken und verdauen 
miissen, doch steht auch viel hohe Freude daneben, und was wir da mit so 
unsiiglichen Miihen und Néthen gesiet und gepflanzt haben, das wird ja unsern 
Kindern und Kindeskindern doch seine segensreiche Friichte tragen. Sie 
erscheinen mir in der Inleiding wie ein kimpfender Held, aber wahrhaftig, ich 
bins auch in mancher Beziehung (was ich wohl gegen Niemand als Sie so dussern 
kénnte). 

Merkwiirdig beriihrt mich, eigentlich schmerzlich, was Sie von Ihrem 
Zusammenarbeiten mit Ihren Genossen berichten. Ach, wie sehne ich mich 
danach, nach einem solchen cvp¢iAod\oyew wie Sie es da von Te Winkel riihmen. 
Im Kleinen, brieflich, hab ichs wohl gehabt mit Weigand,' aber im Grossen 
ist es bei uns ein Ding der Unméglichkeit, das liegt an unsern Verhiltnissen, und 
wire doch ein Ding der Nothwendigkeit 

Wir kimpfen aber muthig weiter, so lange uns Gott die Kraft génnt. 

Nochmals mit bestem Gruss 
in herzlicher Freundschaft 
Thr 
R. HILDEBRAND. 
Wie sehr wiinschte ich, dass wir wieder einmal mit einander reden kénnten. 


! Weigands Briefe, die den Zeitraum von 1856-1877 umspannen, befinden 
sich in Rudolf Hildebrands Nachlass. 


19. (Postkarte) 
Lieber, verehrter Freund, 

Schon weil ich seit dem Sommer nicht wieder von [hnen gehért habe, kann 
ich den Jahresschluss nicht voriiber lassen, ohne Ihnen ein Lebenszeichen zu 
geben, natiirlich zugleich als Zeichen der Innigkeit, mit der ich immer Ihrer 
gedenke. Zumal jetzt, wo Sorgen um unser Wérterbuch mich belagern, ganz 
anders als die [hrigen, fast das gerade Gegentheil, aber doch auch recht schlimm. 
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Die vaterlindische Wdarme fiir unser Werk ist verraucht, wenigstens in den 
massgebenden und gelehrten Kreisen, die Niichternheit der Zeit und Unfihig- 
keit, ins Grosse und Weite zu denken, wird auch da Herr—nun, bei mir nicht.’ 
Mit herzlichsten Wiinschen zum Neuen Jahr 
Ihr getreuer 
Rup. HILDEBRAND. 
Lpz. 31/12. 82. 

Kann ich nicht durch Sie die Adresse von Dr. Jan te Winkel erhalten 
(der tiber Maerlant geschrieben)? ich bin in schwerer Schuld gegen ihn. 

1Am 3. I. 83 antwortet de Vries: ‘Zugleich mit Ihrer Karte erhielt ich 
ein neues Heft von Heyne (Maszhein); das schien mir ein gutes Zeichen frohen 
Fortgangs. Dass die vaterlindische Wirme fiir dergleichen Arbeiten in unserer 
Zeit verraucht, ach! lieber Freund, das erfahre ich taglich mit Ihnen in tiefstem 
Schmerzgefiihl. Die Wissenschaft schreitet ja fort, aber wo ist bei den Jiingeren 
der Geist, der die Briider Grimm und ihre Zeitgenossen beseelte? Ihre Klage 
iiber die Niichternheit der Zeit gilt fiir uns nicht weniger als fiir Ihre Landsleute. 
Indessen freue ich mich, dass in Ihnen noch der alte Geist waltet. Bleiben wir 
dem getreu. Am Ende wird das vaterlandische Streben doch einmal siegen! . . ’ 

20. (Postkarte) 

Ja, liebster Freund, es ist alles richtig eingegangen und ich fiihle mich aufs 
neu Ihnen zu herzlichstem Dank verpflichtet, wie mir iiberhaupt diese herzliche 
Beriihrung mit Ihrem Niederlande durch Sie von Jahr zu Jahr wertvoller wird. 
Zu einer persénlichen Begegnung wird es ja wol auch noch einmal kommen, wir 
hitten so viel mit einander zu reden! Dass man nun von Ihrem Worterbuch 
endlich etwas binden lassen kann, hat doch geschiftlich seinen Werth. Ich war 
recht in Anspruch genommen diesen Winter, wusste oft nicht, wo mir der Kopf 
stand, nicht wissenschaftlich nur, auch durch andere Schwierigkeiten, die Einen 
schon entmuthigen kénnten. Auf alle Fille besten Dank und treue Gesinnung 
fiir jetzt und immer. 

Ihr 
Leipz. 11. Marz 1883. R. HILDEBRAND. 
21. (Postkarte) 
Zinnowitz an der Ostee, 16. Sept. 1883. 

Lieber, verehrter Freund, ich bin diesmal an der Ostee in der Sommer- 
frische, schon seit einem Monat, und wollte mich lange bei Ihnen mit Gruss 
anmelden gleichsam als Seenachbar, obschon noch fern genug mich als solcher 
Ihnen niher fiihlend, was mir wohl thut. Und Sie waren am Ende wider im 
Binnenlande bei uns? Werden wir uns nicht einmal wieder sehen? Vorgestern 
las ich in einem deutschen Blatte vom Tode Ihres H. Conscience nebst einem 
trefflichen Nachruf, da dachte ich lebhaft an meinen niederlindischen Freund 
und fiihlte Ihnen méglichst nach, was das fiir Sie bedeutet—aber auch fiir uns, 
denn der edle Geist hat fiir das germanische Wesen tiberhaupt gerungen und 
gesiegt und geglinzt, dem doch die Zukunft von Europa gehért. Kénnten nur 
Ihre Landsleute erst die politische Furcht vor uns ablegen, wie kénnten sich 
Niederlinder und Deutsche lieben und férdern, die geistig doch zusammen 
gehéren. Nun, wir zwei thun das einstweilen, nichtwahr? In treuer Freundesge- 
sinnung 


Ihr 


Rup. HILDEBRAND. 
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22. 
Leipzig, 4. Mai 1884. 
Mein lieber Freund und doppelter Amtsgenoss, 

Recht mit Schuldgefiihl trete ich im Geiste vor Sie, dass ich so schreibe auf 
Thre mehrfachen liebenswiirdigen Zuschriften und Zusendungen. Und doch auch 
ruhig, denn dass Sie an meiner Anhinglichkeit nicht zweifeln kénnen, dessen 
bin ich zu sicher, und wie es unser einem beim besten Willen zum Schreiben oft 
geht, das wissen Sie zu gut aus eigener Erfahrung. Die Zumuthungen an Zeit 
und Arbeitskraft auch ausser den doppelten laufenden Amtsgeschiften wachsen 
fast tiglich, man muss am Ende darum etwas gewissenlos werden, zumal ich 
immer noch in der Lage bin, mich mitten in diesem Gedringe aus dem Verfall 
meiner Gesundheit heraus zu arbeiten, was doch zu gelingen scheint,"denn immer 
éfter loben Bekannte mein gutes Aussehen, und ich bin nun seit kurzem ein 
Sechziger! 

Vor allem meinen besten Dank, recht verspiitet, fiir die gelehrte Arbeit des 
Hrn. Dr. Kalf,! auch an diesen selbst, wenn ich bitten darf; merkwiirdig, dass 
er Ihnen eigentlich so nahe treten sollte (ich denke dabei daran, was und wie 
viel mir mein lieber Schwiegersohn Dr. Schnedermann ist, beilaufig iibrigens aus 
ostfriesischem Blute, Vatersbruder lebt noch in Emden). Ich habe sehr viel in 
dem Werke gelesen, gleich damals, auch fiigte es der Zufall, dass ich es gleich 
nach dem Empfang vor meinen Hérern erwahnen konnte oder musste, da ich 
gerade iiber das Volkslied las, tiber das Hildebrandslied. Es trigt mir viel 
Brauchbares zu und so werde ich es mehr benutzen kénnen mit Dank nach 
Holland hin. Merkwiirdig war mir aber doch dabei, wie viel auf diesem Gebiete 
bei Ihnen noch zu thun und wie viel noch ungethan ist, wie der Verfasser fast 
schmerzlich klagend ausfiihrt, und gerade diess Gebiet ist fiir die Wissenschaft 
wie fiir Geistes—und Herzensgenuss so iiberaus reich und lohnend, wie kaum 
eines wieder. Das Lied iiberhaupt, vor allem das Volkslied ist fiir mich ein 
altes, altes Steckenpferd (nun seit wenigstens 40 Jahren), und ich bin gliicklich, 
nun dariiber dffentlich reden und predigen zu kénnen, mit wachsender Theil- 
nahme der Studenten, ich habe gewéhnlich einen grossen Kreis wahrhaft 
begeisterter Hérer, singe auch ohne Anstand selber auf dem Katheder, z.b. 
eben den Hildebrand, von dem uns die alte Weise aus dem 16. Jahrhundert 
erhalten ist, ein wahres Prachtstiick gesunder Musik, es ist uns auch im Hause 
eine Art Hauslied geworden. Ohne die Musik kann man ja da Lied gar nicht 
wirklich erfassen, wie ja Hr. Dr. Kalf auch entschieden ausspricht. Mége 
er doch ja dem Versprechen treu bleiben, diesen fruchtbaren Boden weiter zu 
bearbeiten, man merkt es ihm ja an, dass auch ihn die eigenthiimliche Liebe zum 
rechten Liede schon erfasst hat, die so erquickend ins Herz geht und dabei 
den Geist, ich méchte sagen, reinigt und klirt. Mit welcher hohen Ehre und 
Bewunderung aber Béhkmes Buch von ihm behandelt wird, das ist mir auch 
merkwiirdig, obschon begreiflich; es ist bei allem riesenhaften Fleisse und 
begeisterter Liebe doch leider philologisch recht mangelhaft, ja in manchen 
Punkten geradezu unbrauchbar (ich habe das, als es erschier, in Schnorrs 
Archiv fiir Lit. gesch. schonend ausgefiihrt)* was einen freilich bei einem Mustker 


1 Het lied in de middeleeuwen (Leiden 1883). 
* Wiederabgedruckt in den von Georg Berlit herausgegebenen ‘Materialien 
zur Geschichte des deutschen Volkslieds.’ Aus Universititsvorlesungen von 
Rudolf Hildebrand. 1. Das dltere Volkslied. Leipzig 1900. 
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nicht Wunder nehmen kann; ich bin mit Béhme selbst gut bekannt, fast be- 
freundet, habe ihm auch Stoff mit geliefert fiir sein Buch. 

Herzlichsten Dank auch fiir Ihre Zeitschrift, es muss Ihnen doch Freude 
machen, wie da Ihre Lieblingswissenschaft nun sichtlich an Boden gewinnt im 
Vaterlande, dem sie ja dient. Dass man bei Ihnen im Ganzen so spit auf diese 
Studien kommt, hat das nicht den Grund, dass Sie patriolisch seit dem 16. 
Jahrh. ungleich befriedigter sein konnten, als wir Deutschen? Bei uns hat die 
patriotische Sorge und Angst um den Verfall des Vaterlandes die Blicke auf die 
eigene Vorzeit zuriick gewendet und gewiesen, um sich dort Trost fiir das Elend 
der Gegenwart zu holen oder auch—von dort aus das fallende Vaterland neu 
aufzubauen. Sie kommen nun nachtriglich auch auf diese Spuren, wie die 
Englander und Franzosen, wenn auch ohne diese Angst und Sorge. Denn wenn 
Sie, liebster Freund, vor wns patriotische Angst haben, so ist mir das auch nach 
Ihren Ausfiihrungen immer noch ginzlich unbegriindet und fast unbegreiflich. 
Wir haben es einmal bei mir mit Hrn Luzac griindlich behandelt (es war zufillig 
ein Schweizer dabei, der mich aufs entschiedenste unterstiitzen konnte): Kein 
Mensch denkt bei uns im Ernste oder frdumt auch nur von einer Gewalt, die wir 
den Niederlanden anthun wollten, gerade so wenig als der Schweit. Der ger- 
manische Geist, zu dem Sie wie die Schweizer doch auch gehéren, liebt und 
braucht Freiheit der eigensten Entwickelung, gerade entgegengesetzt dem fran- 
zésischen; schéne freie Mannigfaltigkeit nach aussen bei tief innerer Einheit ist 
das Wesen des germanischen Geistes. Und wenn Sie von so bestimmten anders 
gearteten Erfahrungen erzihlen, so kann ich mir das mur erkliren als Neckeret 
gegen Ihr Volk, die gerade im Rheinlande sich finden mag; denn ein gegenseitiges 
Necken von Hollaindern und Deutschen ist ja wohl Jahrhunderte alt am Nie- 
derrhein und wirft sich nun wohl auch auf diesen Punkt. Bitte, glauben Sie mir 
das, wir mirs damals Hr. Luzac wirklich glaubte, mir und dem Schweizer. 
Bismarcks beiliufige Ausserung dariiber, die gerade damals bekannt wurde, ist 
Ihnen gewiss auch zu Ohren gekommen. 

In alter Freundschaft und Liebe 
Ihr getreuer 
R. HILDEBRAND 


Wissen Sie iitrigens, dass mich eben jetzt Bismarck mit einem Orden 
bedacht hat “fiir meine verdienstreiche Tiatigkeit am Grimmschen W6rter- 
buche,”’ wie es in der Zuschrift hiess? Ich war wie aus den Wolken gefallen, so 
wenig hatte ich ja an so etwas gedacht. Nun freut michs aber und ermuthigt 
mich, denn ich habe dffentlich auch gar manche sehr ungiinstige Behandlung 
meiner Arbeit am Wéorterbuch verdauen miissen, und nun—lobt mich das 
Vaterland dafiir. 


23. (Postkarte) 
Leipzig, 25. Oct. 1885. 
Verehrter licber Freund und Coliege, 

Den herzlichsten Dank fiir die tibersandte gelehrte Arbeit [hres Herrn 
Sohnes, mit der er sich nun die Ehren des philosophischen Doctorhutes der 
doch wohl auch bei Ihnen zu einer Redensart geworden ist) erobert hat, dazu 
hoffentlich fiir sich und fiir den Vater die Freude am Beginn einer schénen 
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Laufbahn, was ich Ihnen von Herzen wiinsche. Bei uns ist es jetzt fiir junge 
Manner nicht leicht, in der Welt anzukommen, da in allen Fachern eine wahre 
Uberfiillung herrscht, und ich habe da auch meine Vatersorgen mit meinen zwei 
Séhnen, die es doch an Fleiss nicht haben fehlen lassen. Eine Kleinigkeit von 
meiner Feder folgt anbei, es ist nur, dass Sie sehen, wie ich gern mit Gegengaben 
kommen michie fiir die reichlichen Gaben, die mir von Ihnen kommen. 
In alter Freundschaft 
Thr getreuer 
R. HILDEBRAND. 


24. (Postkarte) 
Leipzig, 19. Mai 1887. 

Lieber verehrter Freund, ich bin nicht wenig iiberrascht, aufs freudigste 
iiberrascht durch die Ehre, die mir da von Ihrer Akademie der Wiss. widerfahrt;! 
wie freut es mich zugleich, auf diese Weise Ihnen und Ihren lieben Landsleuten 
geistig und auch dusserlich naher zu kommen. Da Sie, lieber Freund, doch ohne 
Zweifel den Anstoss dazu gegeben haben, bin ich Ihnen noch besonderen freund- 
schaftlichen Dank schuldig. Ich habe den neuen Ehrennamen gleich noch in das 
neue Personalverzeichnis unserer Universitat eintragen kiénnen. Ihre freundlichen 
Zusendungen? habe ich erhalten und danke herzlich. Haben Sie nicht auch von 
mir etwas erhalten? Die neue Auflage meiner Schrift iiber den deutschen 
Sprachunterricht? Ich darf iibrigens dem Freunde doch nicht verschweigen, 
dass ich mit meinem Befinden noch mehr Noth habe alsfriiher. Ihnen die 
beste Gesundheit wiinschend 

in alter Gesinnung 
Thr Getr. 
R. HILDEBRAND. 


1 Ernennung zum auswirtigen Mitglied der kén. Niederl. Akademie der 
Wiss. in Amsterdam. 

2 In einem Schreiben von de Vries (21. Mai 86) heisst es u.a.: ‘Vom Wb. 
werden Sie in diesen Tagen die neue Lieferung erhalten haben (von Gelte bis 
Gemoedelyk), wie ich die Ihrige (G:miit-Genug) dankbarst erhielt. So haben wir 
uns denn einmal in Gemiit begegnet! Recht kennzeichnend fiir zwei Lexico- 
graphen, bei denen Ubereinstimmung des Gemiites treue Freundschaft gewirkt 
hat. Aber welch ein Unterschied doch wieder in den beiden Worten, wie hat 
doch jedes Volk seine eigenen Anschauungen und Auffassungen der Begriffe. 
Eben dieses macht vielleicht die so sehr verschiedene Behandlungsweise der 
Artikel nothwendig. Jeder von uns hat die eigenthiimlichen Bediirfnisse seiner 
Nation zu beriicksichtigen. Im Geiste aber sind und bleiben wir einig, und es 
wiirde mich ganz sehr freuen, wenn wir noch einmal iiber dies Alles uns persén- 
lich zu unterhalten die Gelegenheit hitten ... ’ 


25. (Postkarte) 
Leipzig, 3. Aug. 87. 

Mein lieber alter Freund und College—recht spat komme ich dazu, auf Ihre 
angenehme iiberraschende Karte aus Thiiringen zu antworten Ich war so 
gejagt von allerlei, dass ich, vollends bei der unerhérten Hitze, nur eben das 
Nothwendige thun konnte, hab aber viel an Sie gedacht und mit Behagen Sie 
mir naher gefiihlt auf dem Boden meines lieben Thiiringen, das mir ja neben 
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Sachsen eine zweite Heimat ist, Arnstadt meine zweite Vaterstadt (Vater und 
Frau waren mir aus Arnstadt, habe dort oft viel Schénstes verlebt bis in die 
Kindheit zuriick). Nun sollte ich Sie in Friedrichroda aufsuchen, freilich! welche 
Freude wire mir das! Aber ich muss doch darauf verzichten. Am Freitag gehen 
meine Amtsgeschifte aus, dann muss ich meines Rheum. wegen ins Bad 
(Wolkenstein im sichsischen Erzgebirge) und etwa 3 Tage Reise zu Ihnen 
einzuschieben, ist mir leider nicht méglich, zumal ich sehr angegriffen bin. Sie 
glauben mir wohl, wie leid mir das thut. Ich dachte auch daran, Sie nach Leipzig 
einzuladen auf einen Sprung, das wird Ihnen aber auch nicht passen. Also 
lassen Sie sichs auf thiiringischem Boden recht wohl ergehen—in treuer Frdsch. 

Ibr 

R. H. 
26. (Postkarte) 
Leipzig, 30. Dec. 1887. 

Liebster Freund, schon lange hatte ich die Absicht Ihnen zu schreiben und 
komme nun doch erst vor Thorschluss des Jahres dazu, wobei ich denn die besten 
Ghickwiinsche fiir das neue Jahr zugleich aussprechen kann. Sie tiberraschten 
mich im Juli so angenehm mit der Karte aus Freidrichroda und ich musste auf 
Ihre Einladung mit einer Absage antworten. Sie glauben nicht, wie sauer mich 
das angieng, auf die Freude zu verzichten, Sie endlich einmal wieder zu sehen. 
Aber ich war sehr leidend, und es ist jetzt eigentlich nicht besser. Namentlich 
die Augen sind in einem so angegriffenen Zustande (mit dem ganzen Kopfe), 
dass es mit dem Lesen und Schreiben aufhéren will. Denken Sie, wie mir da zu 
Muthe ist. Von Arbeit am Wérterbuch ist keine Rede mehr, ich habe ihm meine 
Augen geopfert. Sie sind hoffentlich in der alten bewundernswerthen Frische, 
ich helfe mir vielleicht auch noch wieder auf. Auf alle Fille seien Sie meiner 
alten treuen Anhinglichkeit versichert— 

Thr 
R. HILDEBRAND. 
27. (Postkarte) 
Leipzig, 25. Dec. 1890. 
Verehrier lieber Freund, 

Etwas spit, aber aufs Herzlichste meine Theilnahme an dem schweren 
Verlust, der Sie betroffen hat.' Ich hatte linger nichts von Ihnen gehért, musste 
es nun das sein! 

Ich war lange im Unsichern gewesen wegen lhres Wohlergehens, da hatte 
ich die Freude, dass mir Dr. Kern Griisse von Ihnen brachte, freilich auch 
zugleich Nachricht von Leiden, die Sie heimsuchten. Ach, Freund, es geht mir 
in Wahrheit nicht anders. Ich bin, nach vollbrachtem, arbeitsvollem Leben, 
nun ein von Plagen heimgesuchter alter Mann, bin z.B. durch gichtige Leiden 
seit zwei Sommern schon vom Katheder ausgeschlossen und kann nur noch zu 
Hause lesen usw. Trotzdem suche ich meinen Muth méglichst aufrecht zu hal- 
ten, und es gliickt mir auch oft. Auch von Ihnen denke ich nur das, da ich Sie 
als eine Natur von seltener Lebensfrische kenne. 

Auf alle Fille bleibe ich Ihnen in treuer Freundschaft verbunden. 

Thr ergebener 
R. HILDEBRAND. 
' Tod der Gattin. 
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BRIEFE DER BRUDER GRIMM VON GURTLER— 
LEITZMANN, Jenaer Germanistische Forschungen, her- 
ausgegeben von A. Leitzman. I. 


Wir besitzen Ausgaben der Briefe der Briider Grimm mit 
G. F. Bennecke, mit Friedrich Liicke, mit dem Freiherrn von 
Meusebach, mit Dahlmann und Gervinus, mit nordischen 
Gelehrten, Briefe Jakobs an H. W. Tydeman, an F. D. Graeter, 
Briefe zwischen Jakob und Wilhelm aus der Jugendzeit, ferner 
private und amtliche Beziehungen der Briider Grimm zu Hessen 
aus Briefen und Aktenstiicken, dazu die beiden Arbeiten von 
R. Steig, dem Testamentsvollstrecker Hermann Grimms, 
“‘Goethe und die Briider Grimm, Berlin, 1892,” und “Brentano 
und die Briider Grimm, Berlin 1914.” Einen Auszug aus dem 
Briefwechsel zwischen den Briidern Grimm und S. Hirzel 
verdffentlichte Matthias Lexer im Anzeiger fiir deutsches 
Altertum Band 16, 220 ff. (1890) und Bd. 17, 238 ff.(1891). 

Eine Erginzung des Briefwechsels der Briider Grimm mit 
ihrem Verleger Samuel Hirzel, herausgegeben von Leitzmann, 
soll in der Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, Band 50, er- 
scheinen. Derselbe Gelehrte ist von der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften mit der Herausgabe des Briefwechsels der 
Briider Grimm mit Lachmann beauftragt worden. Zu diesen 
Werken gesellt sich nun als Erginzung eine neue Sammlung von 
bisher unbekannten Briefen der Briider Grimm, herausgegeben 
von Giirtler-Leitzmann. 

Der Plan des vorliegenden im Verlage der Frommannschen 
Buchhandlung, Jena, erschienenen Buches ging von dem leider 
zu friih dahingeschiedenen jiingeren Germanisten Hans Giirtler 
aus, einem Schiiler von Kluge und Baist, Freiburg. Seine 
Arbeiten iiber Probleme der Wort und Formengeschichte des 
Friihneuhochdeutschen, in Kluges Zeitschrift fiir Wortfor- 
schung meistens erschienen, gewihrleisteten ihm die Anwart- 
schaft auf eine akademische Laufbahn. Einen Ruf an die 
katholische Universitaét in Washington hatte der junge Gelehrte 
im Jahre 1911 abgelehnt. Dann kam der Krieg. Die letzten 
anderthalb Jahre des Weltkrieges stand er bei der deutschen 
Armee in Flandern. Wiahrend Giirtler sich auf seine Habilita- 
tion an der Universitit Kéln vorbereitete, traf ihn der Tod Ende 
Juni 1920. 

In den letzten Jahren seines Lebens plante Giirtler eine 
méglichst vollstindige Sammlung der bisher unbekannten 
zerstreuten Briefe der Briider Grimm. Seine Sammlungen 
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hatten bereits reiches Material ergeben, als er durch Konrad 
Burdach davon erfuhr, dass Leitzmann von der Preussischen 
Akademie mit der Herausgabe der Hauptmasse der ungedruck- 
ten Briefe beauftragt sei, dem Briefwechsel der Briider mit 
Lachmann. Die beiden Gelehrten einigten sich nun zu einem 
gemeinsamen Vorgehen und verabredeten fiirs erste, drei 
Bande herauszugeben. 

Der erste Band, der uns hier vorliegt, ist eine Sammlung 
der bis heute unbekannten Briefe der Briider Grimm, der 
zweite sollte einen umfangreichen Auszug aus dem Briefwechsel 
der Briider mit ihrem Bruder Ludwig, dem Maler und Radierer, 
bringen. 

Ueber den letzteren ist soeben ein Buch erschienen, die 
friiheren Werke von Kiigelgen und Ludwig Richter erginzend, 
von Professor Stoll in Cassel unter dem Titel: Lebenserinne- 
rungen an Ludwig Emil Grimm. In einer Anzeige dieses Buches, 
das mir bis dahin nicht zu Gesicht gekommen ist, von Louise 
Faubel in der in Chicago erscheinenden, von Singer begriindeten 
Wochenschrift “Die Neue Zeit” vom. 7. Juni d. J., wird dasselbe 
sehr gelobt. 

Ludwig war der jiingste der Briider, der im Alter von 44 
Jahren diese Aufzeichnungen begann, die urspriinglich nicht fir 
die Oeffentlichkeit bestimmt waren, sondern nur dazu dienen 
sollten, um in der Tochter und den Enkeln den stark ausge- 
prigten Familiensinn wach zu halten. Das innige schlichte 
Familienleben des Briiderpaares wird in diesen Erinnerungen 
Ludwigs mit der Unmittelbarkeit des kiinstlerisch geschulten 
Auges wiedergespiegelt. 

Der dritte Band der von Giirtler und Leitzmann geplanten 
Serie sollte, von Leitzmann angefertigt, ein vollstaindiges 
chronologisches Verzeichnis aller erreichbaren Briefe der Briider 
Grimm bringen. Es ist sehr zu bedauern, dass der Briefwechsel 
der Briider Grimm mit ihrem Lehrer und Freunde von Savigny, 
fiir den sie beide, ja die ganze Familie Grimm die allergrésste 
Verehrung hatten, immer noch von den Erben des letzteren 
vorenthalten wird. Um so erfreulicher ist es berichten zu 
kénnen, dass kiirzlich von Daffis ein Inventar der Grimm- 
schrinke in der preussischen Staatsbibliothek veréffentlicht 
worden ist, das ich aber leider auch noch nicht habe einsehen 
kénnen. 

Das fertige Manuskript fiir den ersten Band des von ihnen 
geplanten Grimmwerkes konnte Leitzmann noch von Giirtler 
selbst zugesandt werden. Leitzmann hatte nimlich die dornige 
Aufgabe iibernommen fiir das von ihnen geplante Werk einen 
Verleger zu suchen zu einer Zeit, wo das deutsche Buchhiandler- 
gewerbe mit ungeahnten Schwierigkeiten zu kimpfen hatte. 
Es gelang Leitzmann den Inselverlag fiir ihre Publikation zu 
interessieren. Jedoch mit Riicksicht auf die prekire Lage der 
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Buchhiandler wurde einstweilen davon Abstand genommen, fiir 
das Erscheinen des Buches einen festen Termin festzulegen. 
Da bot sich gegen alles Erwarten Leitzmann die Gelegenheit, 
Dank der Grossziigigkeit der Frommannschen Buchhandlung 
in Jena in dieser schwierigen Zeit eine neue Sammlung von 
germanistischen Forschungen zu begriinden, und der Inselverlag 
trat von seinem Recht und seiner Verpflichtung zuriick. 

Den ersten Band dieser Jenaer Germanistischen For- 
schungen bilden die von Giirtler und Leitzmann herausgege- 
benen Briefe der Briider Grimm. Und besser hitten diese 
Forschungen wahrlich nicht eingefiihrt werden kénnen. Denn, 
wie Leitzmann sich in dem Vorwort zu der Sammlung aus- 
driickt, “mag der unausbleibliche Fortschritt der wissen- 
schaftlichen Erkenntnis und Methode auch manches von den 
Forschungen der Briider beseitigt oder sonstwie modifiziert 
haben, in Einem sollen und werden uns Jakob und Wilhelm 
Grimm, die Viter der wissenschaftlichen Erkenntnis des 
germanischen Wesens und Werdens immer vorbildlich sein: 
in der gliihenden persénlichen Hingabe an das Vaterland, in 
der selbstlosen Andacht zu dem Gegenstand ihrer Arbeit, in 
der tiefen Ergriffenheit von der heimlichen Gewalt vater- 
landischer Sprache und Dichtung.”’ 

Und was Jakob Grimm in der Selbstanzeige des 1. Bandes 
des von den Briidern infolge ihrer Amtsentsetzung geplanten 
Deutschen Worterbuchs sagt: ‘‘Auch zu euch, ihr ausgewander- 
ten Deutschen iiber das salzige Meer gelangen wird das Buch 
und euch wehmiitige, liebliche Gedanken an die Heimatsprache 
eingeben oder befestigen, mit der ihr zugleich unsere und eure 
Dichter hiniiberzieht, wie die englischen und spanischen in 
Amerika ewig fortleben’’—das packt auch uns beim Durchlesen 
dieser letzten Bliitenlese der Briefe der Briider Grimm. 

Leitzmann sah sich genétigt, um den Preis des Buches fiir 
seine arm gewordenen Landsleute nicht allzusehr in die Héhe 
zu schrauben, Giirtlers Manuskript hier und da zu beschneiden. 
Ganz unbedeutende Briefe hat er schliesslich ganz fallen gelassen 
und von einer grésseren Anzahl bringt er nur Regesten und 
Ausziige. Ferner wurden alle Briefe der Briider an Hirzel 
zuriickgelegt fiir eine Sonderveréffentlichung in der Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsche Philologie. Diese Briefe werden die seiner Zeit 
von Lexer nur mit Riicksicht auf das Deutsche Wérterbuch im 
Afdat. veréffentlichten Briefe erginzen. 

Das von Leitzmann fiir diesen ersten Band allein bearbeitete 
Register der Persénlichkeiten, (und was fiir eine erlauchte 
Gesellschaft von Gelehrten aus aller Herren Linder treffen wir 
hier!) die in den Briefen Erwaihnung finden, sowie die chrono- 
logische Uebersichtstafel der Briefe machen das Buch besonders 
wertvoll und befriedigend. 

Bei jedem Briefe ist angegeben, wo das Original sich befindet. 
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Dem Buche von Giirtler und Leitzmann liegen zwei Bilder 
der Briider Grimm bei, Reproduktionen von Skizzen von Franz 
Kriiger aus dem Besitz der Berliner Nationalgallerie, Berlin 
1883. Sie werden allen willkommen sein, welche nur das 
Biowsche Doppelbild der Briider kennen, wie es dem ersten 
Bande des Grimmschen Deutschen Wérterbuches beigegeben 
wurde. Jakob Grimm war selbst mit diesem Bilde nicht zu- 
frieden. In einem Briefe an seinen Verleger Hirzel macht Jakob 
Grimm iiber dieses Bild die schalkhafte Bemerkung, Wilhelm 
sitze im Stuhl wie ein Kranker, wihrend er selber das Ansehen 
eines herangerufenen Hausverwalters habe. Er meint, es wire 
mehr nach seinem Sinne gewesen, wenn sie nicht zum ersten 
Bande gleich, sondern am Schlusse (?) des ganzen Werkes auf 
zwei Stihlen gerade neben einander sitzend aufgenommen und 
der Welt vorgestellt wiren. Das hitte sich, meint er, ruhiger 
und natiirlicher ausgenommen. 

Die Briefe der Briider Grimm in dieser letzten Sammlung 
sind alphabetisch geordnet. Zuerst kommen die Briefe Jakobs, 
dann die seines Bruders Wilhelm. Daran schliessen sich dann 
Regesten und Ausziige aus Briefen von Jakob und Wilhelm 
Grimm. 

Jakobs Briefwechsel beginnt mit einem Briefe an Bettina 
von Arnim, geb. Brentano, aus dem Ende des Jahres 1846. 
Es wird darin Bezug genommen auf einen Brief des Erbgross- 
herzogs Karl von Weimar an Bettina vom Januar 1846, in 
welchem die Hilfe der Briider fiir das grosse, von ihm angeregte 
Wartburgwerk, das auch eine Geschichte des Minnesangs 
enthalten sollte, in Aussicht genommen wird. -Zugleich teilt 
der Herzog in diesem Briefe den Gedanken mit, ob es nicht 
mdéglich sein wiirde, die Briider nach dem am 19. Dez. 1845 
erfolgten Tode des Bibliothekars Riemer fiir die Weimarer 
Bibliothek zu gewinnen. 

Das erinnert an die Berufung der Briider Gimm an die 
Bibliothek und Universitat in Géttingen, iiber die wir durch die 
kleine Schrift von Frensdorff: Jakob Grimm in Géttingen. 
Géttingen 1885: so hiibsch unterrichtet sind. Man wartet 
hier nicht erst auf den Tod des alten Bibliothekars, denn man 
fiirchtete, ein Mann von der Bedeutung und der Gelehrsamkeit 
Grimms méchte inzwischen anderswo hinberufen werden, 
sondern machte den alten Bibliothekar Reuss zum Oberbibli- 
othekar, Benecke zum 1. Bibliothekar, Jakob Grimm zum 2. 
Bibliothekar mit dem Auftrage Vorlesungen an der Universitat 
zu halten, und seinen Bruder Wilhelm, von dem er sich unter 
keinen Umstinden trennen wollte, zum Unterbibliothekar. In 
unserer Briefsammlung von Giirtler-Leitzmann folgen nun 
sieben Briefe Jakob Grimms an Karl Bartsch, die Bezug nehmen 
auf die Veréffentlichungen von Bartsch auf dem Gebiete der 
germanischen wie der romanischen Philologie, und die uns einen 
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Einblick geben in die erstaunlichen Kenntnisse Jakobs. In dem 
5. Briefe gratuliert er Bartsch, der bis dahin am Germanischen 
Museum in Niirnberg angestellt war, zu seiner Berufung als 
Professor an die Universitat Rostock. “Es war gut,” heisst es 
in diesem Briefe, ‘dass Sie die geringere Stellung zu Breslau 
nicht erhielten. Rostock ist eine nicht minder reiche Stadt und 
wird erwiinschten Umgang bieten, man soll in Mecklenburg 
freilich zu grosse Gastereien halten.”’ 

Nun folgen auf 26 Druckseiten 19 Briefe an Friedrich Blume, 
1831 Professor in Géttingen, 1833 Oberappellationsgerichtsrat 
in Liibeck, seit 1843 Professor in Bonn. In diesen Briefen, die 
von Gelehrsamkeit strotzen wie alle Briefe der Briider und sich 
auf alle méglichen wissenschaftlichen Fragen des deutschen 
Rechts und der deutschen Sprache und Literatur beziehen, 
erhalten wir ein unendlich riihrendes Bild von der Anhinglich- 
keit der Geschwister in der Grimmschen Familie. 

Die Erkrankung der Schwester Lotte, verheiratet an den 
spiter als Reaktionir so beriihmt und beriichtigt gewordenen 
Justizminister und Obertribunalrat Hassenpflug, zu der Wil- 
helms Frau Dortchen mit ihren drei Kindern von Géttingen 
nach Cassel zum Besuch reist, Lottes Krankheit, ihre Entbin- 
dung, darauf die Erkrankung Dortchens infolge von Ueber- 
anstrengung und Nachtwachen, die Reisen der Briider nach 
Cassel, als schlimme Nachrichten zu ihnen stossen, Lottes 
anscheinende Besserung, und endlich ihr jihes Ende werden 
hier in packender, herzerschiitternder Weise geschildert. 
“Mit ihr,” schreibt Jakob an seinen Freund Blume, “stirbt 
diese Art von Gesicht aus, wenn es nicht in den Kindern ihrer 
Kinder (die ihr alle nicht gleichen) einmal wieder vorkommt; 
sie selbst glich der seligen Mutter und auffallend deren Mutter, 
meiner miitterlichen Grossmutter.”’ 

Raummangel verbietet es mir, so gross die Versuchung, 
eingehender auf die einzelnen Briefe der Briider einzugehen. 
Keine Beriihmtheit auf dem Gebiete der englischen, nordischen, 
keltischen, deutschen, romanischen, indischen Philologie fehlt 
in dieser Sammlung von Briefen der Briider Grimm. Ausser 
den Briefen an Blume, sind besonders zahlreich die an Ernst 
Wilhem Férstemann (9), John Mitchell Kemble (14), Johann 
Smidt, Biirgermeister in Bremen (18), und an Julius Zacher (7). 
Ausserdem erwihne ich unter anderen die Namen von Sulpiz 
Boisserée, von der Hagen, Karl August Hahn, Hyazinth 
Holland, August Koberstein, F. Massmann, Otfried Miller, F. 
Rassmann, K. A. Reimer, Fr. Schlegel, Karl Simrock, F. G. 
Welcker, J. H. Wyttenbach, Kaspar Zeuss, Georg Benecke, 
Chr. Bunsen, Gustav Freytag, F. J. Mone, Ferd. Wolf, von 
der Gabelentz, F. A. Ebert, Th. Mommsen, Prinz Johann von 
Sachsen, den Uebersetzer von Dantes Géttlicher Komédie. 
Aus einem Briefe Wilhelm Grimms an den Buchhindler Johann 
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Georg Zimmer in Heidelberg méchte ich nur das folgende 
citieren, das ein treffliches Licht wirft auf das ideale Verhaltnis, 
wie es in jener Zeit zwischen Herausgeber und Verleger bestand. 

Wilhelm macht Zimmer in dem Briefe darauf aufmerksam, 
dass das “‘Museum fiir altdeutsche Literatur und Kunst von 
F. H. von der Hagen, Berlin 1809-11, durch dessen Versetzung 
und aus anderen Griinden eingegangen sei, die Briider aber 
geneigt wiren ein ahnliches wissenschaftliches Journal, vielleicht 
unter dem Titel: Altdeutsche Walder herauszugeben. “Da 
wir wissen (der Brief ist datiert Kassel, 20. Marz 1812, also aus 
Deutschlands triibster Zeit, woraus die Gegenwart Hoffnung 
schépfen médge), dass der Buchhandel jetzt schlimme Zeiten 
hat, ferner da wir einem redlichen Mann gegeniiber stehen, so 
wollten wir fiirs erste gar kein Honorar, und Sie triigen bloss die 
Druckkosten. Wir wollen dann erst eins nehmen, wenn Sie 
selbst erkliren, dass Sie es geben kénnen. 

Sollte ein Krieg ausbrechen, so waren erst ruhige Zeiten 
abzuwarten, wenn er den Buchhandel stéhren kénnte.”’ 

Dank gebiihrt den Herausgebern fiir die herrliche Sammlung 
der Briefe der Briider Grimm, die mit der Jugendgeschichte der 
germanischen Philologie so enge verbunden sind. Dank gebiihrt 
neben den Herausgebern dieser neuen Sammlung von Briefen 
der Briider Grimm aber auch dem Verleger, Herrn Walter 
Biedermann, dass er in dieser fiir den deutschen Buchhandel so 
ungeheuer schwierigen Zeit den Mut gehabt hat, dieser neuen 
Sammlung gelehrter Forschungen seine Unterstiitzung zu 
gewahren. 

Die deutschen Gelehrten haben alle Ursache auf diese seltene 
Erscheinung, die aufopfernde Teilnahme der deutschen Buch- 
handler an den Arbeiten der deutschen gelehrten Welt, stolz 
zu sein. 

Geist und Methode echter Forschung, wie sie sich in den 
Briidern Grimm verkérpert, diirfen unter solchen Bedingungen 
sicher darauf hoffen, den deutschen Universititen erhalten zu 
bleiben trotz alledem und alledem, und nun erst recht. 

Ernst Voss 

University of Wisconsin 

July 2, 1924 





THE EVOLUTION OF ARTHURIAN ROMANCE FROM 
THE BEGINNINGS DOWN TO THE YEAR 1300. 
By James Douglas Bruce. Hesperia, Erginzungsreihe, vol. 
VIII. Baltimore and Géttingen: 1923. 


No American reviewer can help being proud of this monu- 
ment of American scholarship, this extraordinarily complete 
survey of Arthurian romance. It is a book long needed, destined 
long to be useful, the labor of a conscientious and devoted 
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scholar. I should like to testify on behalf of my wife, Gertrude 
Schoepperle, and myself to Prof. Bruce’s cordial appreciation 
of younger workers and his readiness to give liberally counsel 
and assistance. It is fortunate for medieval scholarship that 
death did not overtake him till he had completed his great work. 

The book’s merits are obvious. It provides a general review 
of the origins and growth of the various branches of Arthurian 
romance, synopses of many of the romances, and an almost 
exhaustive bibliography; where there is a difference of opinion, 
we are at least made aware that it exists, and can sift the 
evidence for ourselves. With regret I must say that the evidence 
on the extent to which Celtic and oral tradition contributed to 
Arthurian romance, leads me to different conclusions from 
those set forth by Bruce. 

For the most part the anti-Celtists have confined them- 
selves to a negative criticism, and have been aLle by use of the 
argument ex silentio—a treacherous weapon—and an exposure 
of the weaknesses of their opponents to make a powerful impres- 
sion. But when they have offered positive suggestions, as when 
Foerster proclaimed the Matron of Ephesus story the germ of 
Ivain, or when Faral suggested that the Italian name Artusius 
derived from Hartewic rather than Artus, they have been as 
fantastic as the Celtists at their wildest. I was myself skeptical 
of Otherworld explanations and Fairy Mistress themes until 
I began to read a little of the Irish and Welsh romances to find 
out what they were driving at. Bruce, who knew the intricacies 
of the great palace of French romance as few have ever done, 
never seems to have explored its substructure in Gallic, Irish, 
or Welsh myth. Or at least, it was for him a meaningless and 
obscure labyrinth. On p. 47 he remarks of the Mabinogion: 
“In reading them one cannot but be reminded of the proverbial 
saying that ‘A Kymro has imagination enough for fifty poets 
without judgment enough for one.’”’ It is clear that Welsh 
story-telling is for him a mild form of lunacy. Matthew Arnold, 
amateur though he was, divined far more surely the nature 
of the material. On p. 43 Bruce says of the Harryings of Hades: 
“To the uninitiated such a piece as this would not convey much 
information”; and seemingly it means nothing to him. Certainly 
he suspects no connection with Arthurian romance. Scholars 
to whom Welsh literature is incomprehensible are obviously not 
the ones best qualified to pronounce on the question of Celtic 
origins. 

Let me briefly set forth the considerations which seem to 
have led many noted scholars to minimize the Celtic influence. 
If, as most Celtists maintain, the immediate sources of the 
romances are Welsh, obviously there is an enormous gulf 
between the pure Welsh traditions preserved in Kilhwch, 
Rhonabwy, Branwen, Math, etc. and the Arthurian romances. 
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If Welsh or Irish legend is throughout the source of French 
Arthurian romance, there ought to be such a correspondence as 
we find occasionally between Gawain and the Green Knight and 
Bricriu’s Feast. The fact that such a correspondence is rare 
proves to the anti-Celtist that only to a small degree does 
romance rest upon Celtic tradition. The answer is twofold. 
In the first place, it can be demonstrated, in fact, I hope to 
demonstrate, that French romance largely derives from stages 
in the development of Irish and Welsh romance earlier than 
those that have survived; that the Mabinogion and the Irish 
sagas are cognates, not sources, cousins, not ancestors of the 
French and English romances. The beheading game in Gawain 
and the Green Knight and in Perlesvaus, for instance, has pre- 
served demonstrably primitive traits which have disappeared 
from the Irish ‘‘Champion’s Bargain.” It was inevitable that 
the Celtic stories and their French cognates, developing for at 
least a century or two in different milieus, should have grown 
apart, and lost their family likeness. In the second place, I am 
so far with the anti-Celtists that I believe that Breton conteurs 
had far more to do with the shaping of French romance than 
is recognized by most Celtists. Speaking French themselves, 
they carried out through at least a hundred years an elaborate 
process of harmonizing, rationalizing, Christianizing, and adapt- 
ing to French courtly taste the colorful but pagan and largely 
incomprehensible stories of their kinsmen across the water. 
I go so far as to believe that all French romance and its deriva- 
tives in England and the Continent have passed through 
Brittany. The Arthurian materials of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
of Giraldus Cambrensis, and of Layamon are Breton: the 
names prove it. Naturally, they have lost much of their original 
appearance and do not closely resemble the traditions of the 
triads or the Mabinogion. The argument of the anti-Celtists is 
exactly on a par with the missing link challenge of the anti- 
Darwinians. It has never had any more validity. And just as 
the scientists have met the challenge by producing several 
missing links, it is now possible for the Celtists to produce at 
least one. 

The Modena sculpture which Bruce discusses in vol. I, 14-7, 
is based on a Breton conte, which by singular good fortune we 
can assign to the winter of 1096-7 when the Duke of Brittany 
and several of his chief nobles spent four months at Bari on 
their way to the First Crusade. The sculptor, as Professor 
Porter demonstrated, came from Bari and began work at 
Modena betwen 1099 and 1106. As I have shown in articles to 
appear in Medieval Studies in Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle 
Loomis and in the Romanic Review, the sculpture represents one 
of the Breton versions of the abduction of Guinevere and links 
it on the one hand to Irish myths of the abduction of Blathnat 
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and of the slaughter of three lords of the Other World, and 
on the other to cognate romances of the abduction of Guinevere 
in Durmart le Gallois and the abduction of Gawain by Carado 
of the Dolorous Tower in the Prose Lancelot. The names carved 
over the Arthurian figures are in almost every case link-forms. 
Isdernus links Edern to Ider; Artus is already the regular 
French form for Arthur; Burmaltus links Irish bachlach to 
Brumal, Brulan, Garlan, Brunout, Brumant, and is itself a 
cognate of Bercilak (the Green Knight)' and Bertolais. Win- 
logee links the Breton name Winlowen (doubtless substituted 
for the Welsh Gwenhwyvar) to Guinloie. Mardoc links Medrot 
to Malduc and Maduc. Carrado links a Gware Don to 
Carado, Caracado, etc. Galvaginus links Gwalltavwyn, epithet 
of Gwrvan, to Galvain. Galvariun links Gwallteuryn, epithet of 
Gwri, to Galeschin (a manuscript corruption). If some of these 
derivations seem hazardous, I ask only for a careful reading of 
the case which I shall present in my article in the Romanic 
Review and my forthcoming book. Yet Bruce could say that 
these names “suggest an Arthurian romance of the late 
twelfth or early thirteenth century!” 

It will be observed that if my interpretation of the sculpture 
is correct—and I can point to certain distinguished Arthurian 
scholars who have accepted it—then Arthurian romance on the 
Continent was already highly developed by the end of the 
eleventh century, and it already contained episodes and names 
which apparently were not reduced to writing till they were 
incorporated in the so-called late romances, those of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Discrediting all signs of a flourishing Arthuriad at the end of 
the eleventh century, Bruce naturally tends to exaggerate the 
originality and influence of Geoffrey of Monmouth. (p. 20) 
The Rev. Acton Griscom, who is preparing a diplomatic edition 
of the Historia Regum Britanniae, informs me that in his opinion 
Geoffrey’s source, the very ancient book in the British language, 
not only existed but also supplied most of the material. As for 
the influence of Geoffrey, it was no doukt great in learned circles. 
But I believe a case could be made out for the contention that 
the popularity of the oral Arthurian tradition did as much 
“to boost Geoffrey’s sales,’ as we should say, as he did to give 
prestige to the romances. 

Bruce’s discussion of Breton lais (pp. 52-66) has been 
largely influenced by the ingenious but unsound arguments of 
M. Foulet. At the beginning he admits a living oral tradition, 
but on p. 62 he agrees with Foulet that Marie’s references to an 
oral source is a meaningless mannerism. But the only reason 
he sets forth is the fact that the forms she gives to Breton words 


1 Manly Anniversary Studies, 12. 
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show that she did not know Breton. Granted; but who supposes 
that the Bretons whose tales are so familiar to Wace and William 
of Malmesbury spoke in Breton? Of course, they spoke in 
French. It was this fact that made them the great propagators 
of Arthurian romance. ‘“Bisclavret’’ and ‘‘Laustic” are forms 
which, far from showing that Marie depended on written sources, 
make it pretty clear that she picked up these Breton titles by 
ear. Equally unconvincing is the exclusion from the category 
of lais bretons of any material which does not fit Bruce’s pre- 
conceptions. Does not Sir Orfeo prove that the Celtic story 
tellers used material from any source and adapted it to their 
purposes?? What would a Breton jongleur have replied if a 
professor told him that he could not make a /ai or tell a conte on 
a certain theme because it did not fit the official definition? 
When Renard disguises himself as one of these jongleurs, is he 
burlesquing a phantom, a literary convention, as Bruce would 
say?® Or is he taking off a flesh and blood type, whose smattering 
of English demonstrates his frequent sojourns in that hospitable 
country? Only by denying the existence of these singers in the 
latter half of the twelfth century can one maintain that not only 
did Marie invent the /ai in French rhyme but that all other 
lais preserved are a mere warming over of her work. 

It is when we come to Chrétien, however, that the Foer- 
sterian notion that a few geniuses created Arthurian romance out 
of insignificant floating motes of Celtic tradition, and that after 
Chrétien, Wauchier, and Robert de Borron there is nothing but 
a conscious working over of these written sources, comes out in 
its absurdity. In the first place, this theory contradicts the 
statements of Chrétien himself regarding his work. Next, it is 
impossible to reconcile with the numerous cases produced by 
Brown, Piquet, Miss Williams, Zenker, etc. where two or more 
supposed derivatives from Chrétien agree against their source. 
Bruce tries to explain these all away, but he might better have 
adopted the explanation, dear to the anti-Darwinians, that 
God put the evidence there to lead the Celtists into temptation. 
For the evidence. remains. In the next place, Bruce seriously 
proposes (pp. 113-20) that Cliges is a typical product of Chré- 
tien’s and that if he is there obviously bringing together scat- 
tered materials to make of them a well-considered pattern, he 
must be doing the same elsewhere. If this well-considered 
pattern can be detected in the incidents of Charette, for example, 
I must confess to utter blindness. I can see only an almost 
hopeless patchwork of conflicting traditions concerning the same 
central theme, which a generation of conteurs has stitched 
together to furnish entertainment for a long winter’s evening. 


2 American Journal of Philology, VU, 176 ff. 
3 Roman de Renart, ed. E. Martin, I, 66 f. 
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My estimate of Chrétien is far too high to lay the responsibility 
for such a botch at his door. And I must confess that to me the 
view of Foerster and Bruce that the German Lanzelet is based 
on the Charette (pp. 211-15), or that Sir Percyvelle is based on the 
Conte del Graal, (pp. 309-12) is utterly incredible. The very 
names in Lanzelet make the supposition impossible. Malduc 
derives from Medrot through the form Mardoc found on the 
Modena sculpture, while Falerin is simply Breton Fale-ris, 
King of Falga, the Irish lord of the Other World. Neither of 
these names is mentioned in the Charette. Yet both obviously 
spring from authentic and ancient tradition. 

In the seemingly endless Mabinogion controversy (I, 342-7, 
II, 59-74), Bruce again adopts the view of Foerster. Far abler 
scholars than I have developed at length the objections to this 
view, but the explanation of the name Morgan Tud applied to 
Morgan le Fay in Geraint alone satisfies me that both Geraint 
and Erec had a common source in the vast and varied stock of 
Bretonized contes. In my forthcoming book I hope to prove that 
Morgan le Fay is no other than Welsh Modron, the water 
goddess Matrona of the Celts. The Bretons substituted the 
more familiar male name Morgan and added the epithet 
“Tuth,” which as Loth showed* means “génie malfaisant, ou 
bienfaisant.” Usually the conteurs translated this epithet 
correctly as “la Fée’”’ and kept clear Morgan’s femininity. But 
the Breton source of Geraint, preserving the form “‘Tud,’’ fell 
into the hands of a Welshman, who naturally did not connect 
Morgan with Modron, who was quite sure that Morgan was a 
man’s name, and who accordingly made Morgan Tud a male 
physician. At any rate Miss Paton showed decisively® that 
Geraint cannot be based on Erec, for in this passage Erec gives 
no hint of “‘la Fée’”’ or “‘Tud.”’ All the arguments of those who 
believe Chrétien the source of the Mabinogion stories are 
negative. There is not a single positive argument to show that 
Chrétien, not a Breton conte, lies behind the Welsh tales. 

The three theories of the Grail,— Celtic, Ritual,and Christian, 
—all seem to me true, but in inverse degree to that proposed by 
Bruce (pp. 219-89). If the Grail began as the cup of the last 
supper, is it not bewildering that in Peredur, which represents 
an early Breton conte, the Grail is not a cup and is not Christian? 
Chrétien, the next in time, gives only a most timorous hint of 
association with the mass. Furthermore, the objects usually 
carried in the Grail processions,—a lance, a sword, and a cup or 
platter, and in Parzival and Diu Crone a stone,—correspond to 
the four treasures of the Tuatha De Danann.* Bruce’s objection 
that these treasures are not found in MSS. earlier than the 

* Revue Celtique, XIII, 497. 


5 L. Paton, Studies in the Fairy M ythology, 263. 
©°P.M.L. A., XXV, 37 f. 
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seventeenth century is not only mistaken, since Brown has 
discovered them in a MS. of the 15th century, but it also reveals 
his unfamiliarity with a commonplace for Irish scholars—the 
tenacity of tradition. The Byzantine mass, which Bruce 
believes was the original of the Grail procession, (p. 258) 
possesses neither sword nor stone. Furthermore, the names of 
all the Grail heroes and of most of the Grail kings, as I hope to 
prove elsewhere, are Celtic in origin. Finally, Irish literature 
provides a fundamental situation similar to that of the Grail 
test. In Bricriu’s Feast’ we have the same fundamental con- 
ception of the testing of three heroes in succession in a revolving 
castle, and one of the tests, enduring a shower of missiles by 
night followed by an attack by a monster, is identical for the 
Irish heroes and for Gawain and Bors. We know that this 
revolving castle belonged to Curoi, possessor of a magic sword, 
of the beautiful maiden Blathnat, and of a caldron of plenty. 
I challenge the upholders of the Christian theory to produce any 
situation similar to the tests in the Grail castle in connection 
with the Byzantine mass. 

Other primitive tests which I am certain belong to the 
original Grail tradition are the welding of the sword, the healing 
of the Maimed King, and the restoration of the Wasted Land. 
They were all variant forms of a fundamental seasonal myth 
which can still be clearly detected both in the Irish and French 
romances. The question test, however, seems to fall in with 
Miss Weston’s ritual theory. At the time when the Grail story 
was forming in Ireland and Wales, before 1000, pagan cults still 
lived on, and the blending of myth with ritual was natural 
enough. 

The third element, the Christian interpretation, obviously 
did not begin with Chrétien. It probably began before and must 
have been a spontaneous development at various times and 
places. Pauphilet has shown with exquisite precision how a 
Cistercian monk developed a particular Breton conte into a 
scheme of salvation.* Nitze, too, has shown that another Breton 
conte which formed the basis for the Perlesvaus was developed 
under the influence of Glastonbury.’ The fact that demon- 
strably primitive features can be found independently in these 
and other Grail stories reduces the theory that they all derived 
from Chrétien and his continuators to the status of a Teutonic 
myth. 

In dealing with the Tristan story, (pp. 152-91) Bruce might 
well have repeated his anti-Celtic formulae: the Welsh stories 
of Drystan are totally different from the French; the black and 


7 Ed. G. Henderson, 101-13. 

*A. Pauphilet, Etudes sur la Queste del Saint Graal. 

*M. Ph. I, 247, XVII, 151, 605; (University of North Carolina) Studies in 
Philology, XV, 7. 
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white sails show classic influence; many folklore themes common 
to all races abound; the Celtic parallels are not fouad all in one 
place; the geography is far from precise; Gurmun is stolen from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth; the name Mark is that of a prominent 
figure in the Bible. Obviously, he might have concluded, there 
is nothing essentially Celtic here; it is all a concoction of some 
French author of the second half of the twelfth century. Un- 
fortunately for these favorite arguments of the anti-Celtists, 
Miss Schoepperle had collected from the Irish such a striking 
array of parallels both for fundamental conception and detail 
that Bruce perceived the inadequacy of his armory and grace- 
fully yielded the position. 

In connection with Tristan one naturally is concerned with 
the problem of Breri or Bleheris. Bruce, of course, rejects him 
at once, presumably because his name is Welsh, and on page 
285 makes the grossly inaccurate statement that Brugger 
“tis the only scholar besides Miss Weston who has accepted this 
Bleheris as a real person.’’ Besides several Welsh scholars, 
beginning with Rhys, who have accepted him, one may mention 
Loth, Levi, Singer, and Nitze.'® In M.L.N., August 1924, I have 
tried to prove that not only did he exist but also he must be 
reckoned a figure of primary importance in the history of 
Arthurian romance. For it is at least plausible that he more than 
anyone else aroused in Eleanor of Poitou a taste for the Matiére 
de Bretagne, in particular for the Tristan story. I do not mean, 
of course, that Bleheris’ version was ever written down, and 
was versified by Thomas. Thomas simply drew upon oral 
traditions which, rightly or not, claimed to derive from 
Bleheris. The scornfully rejected ascription of the Prose 
Lancelot to Map, (p. 368-71) if true, means only that he made 
a compilation of the best Lancelot traditions. The writers of the 
colophons never dreamed that scholars would ever take their 
words in any other sense. And perhaps in that sense they may 
be true for a considerable part of the Lancelot proper. 

The prose romances form too complex a subject for detailed 
discussion, and I am not competent to undertake it. But I must 
challenge the assumption which Bruce shares with not a few 
influential scholars that the prose romances are nothing more 
than a vast rehash, more or less artistic, of materials taken 
from a very limited number of poems most of which have come 
down to us. The further assumption that any poem composed 
after 1200 contains no traditional elements not derived through 
some other poem written down before that date seems to me 
equally preposterous. Too many scholars today, if a work is 
“late,” damn it at once as a pastiche. Bruce and Lot bewail in 

1° J. Loth, Mabinogion, ed. 2, 1, 74 f; E. Levi, I lais brettoni ¢ la leggenda di 


Tristano (extract from Studi Romanzi, XIV), 69 f{; Abhandlungen d. Preuss. 
Akad. d. Wissenschaften, ph. hist. kl., No. 13, p. 10. 
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the author of the Prose Lancelot, a man of genius, a tendency to 
repeat the same situations over and over again. Is not the 
explanation periectly simple? The author is weaving together, 
with more or less harmonizing and heightening, tale after tale 
from the inexhaustible store of contes bretons. Repetitions were 
inevitable. Cross and Miss Schoepperle have shown that 
features in Malory’s account of the death of Arthur repose on 
Celtic motifs found in the story of Fraich.". The Modena 
portal shows that both the Prose Lancelot and Durmart contain 
traditional tales over a hvadred years old. I am convinced that 
a study of the names will confirm up to the hilt the supposition 
that multitudes of episodes supposed to be due to the personal 
caprice of the author are traditionally justified; for instance, the 
fact that Bors is simply a double of Lancelot. 

It is a cause for profound regret that Bruce had nothing of 
the understanding of things Celtic which Rhys possessed, and 
little of the sound intuitions of Miss Weston. Of course, Miss 
Weston is not infallible, but when it comes to understanding the 
mind of a story teller or of imagining what would happen to a 
tale passed for a hundred years from mouth to mouth, she has 
an infinitely surer feeling than Bruce. As for Rhys, who un- 
fortunately accepted too blindly the mythological system of 
Max Miiller and who printed even the most hazardous of 
guesses along with sober judgments, Bruce can see only the 
weaknesses. But I venture the prediction that twenty five 
years hence, in spite of Rhys’s many errors, his view of the 
meaning and origin of the French Arthurian romances will have 
definitely prevailed over the opinion of Bruce that they are late 
in origin and never had any meaning. But Bruce’s work will 
have contributed after all to the purposes of truth, for it has 
gathered the materials which some day will serve as the founda- 
tions of a far more comprehending and significant book. 





I herewith append a few corrections of detail. On pp. 152-5 
and II, 56, Bruce gives the impression that Miss Schoepperle’s 
estoire is to be identified with “a single primitive Tristan 
romance from which all extant versions are ultimately derived.” 
On pp. 9 and 115 of her book she expressly disavows so broad 
a claim. My assertion that the Chertsey tiles were the earliest 
extant illustration of the Tristan story, repeated by Bruce on 
p. 164, was made before I learned of Forrer’s casket. The 
Icelandic saga edited by Brynjulfsson is wrongly identified by 
Bruce on p. 162 with Brother Robert’s saga edited by Kélbing. 
See H. G. Leach, Angevin Britain and Scandinavia, 184, 398. 
Bruce’s remarks on the Welsh Ystoria Tristan on p. 181 reveal 
his characteristic aversion to mythological traits and to early 


Manly Anniversary Studies, 284. Vassar Medieval Studies, 19. 
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dating of anything. On p. 191 he makes “Tristan qui onques 
ne rist’’ a separate character from the lover of Isolt. I see no 
reason why this distinction, made in the later romances, should 
be regarded as anything else than a misunderstanding of a 
phrase in Erec, so aptly descriptive of that supreme tragic 
figure. Bruce’s flat statement on p. 77 that the exhumation of 
Arthur took place at Glastonbury in 1191 rests so far as I know 
on Newell’s argument in P.M.L.A., XVIII, 506 note 2: Giraldus 
could have been shown over Glastonbury by Abbot Henry only 
in the year 1191. “‘Abbot Henry (appointed in 1189) died in 
1193. During the same year Giraldus who had previously been 
resident in Wales, went to Paris, and remained abroad for six 
years; so that he could have been shown the grave by Henry 
only in the year 1191.”’ This seems to mea palpable non sequitur. 
On p. 35, vol. II, Bruce excludes Arthur and Gorlagon from con- 
sideration because it is a Welsh folktale: I venture the assertion 
that it is as romantic and as Breton as the Jais and the other 
Latin romances. 
R. S. Loomis 
Columbia University. 





VERSCHMELZUNG LEGENDARISCHER UND WELT- 
LICHER MOTIVE IN DER POESIE DES MITTEL- 
ALTERS. B. Dr. H. Sparnaay. Groningen: P. Noordhoff, 
1922. 


The author wants to point out the frequent combination of 
purely legendary and novelistic motifs in works of mediaeval 
fiction and to examine these mixed products (p. 3). He assumes 
the existence of a fairly extensive fund of international legendary 
and fairy tale motifs which was freely drawn upon by writers of 
romance (p. 155). Mixed products of the type indicated are 
the Gregory Legend (p. 11), the Grail Legend (p. 57), the stories 
of the Arme Heinrich (p. 118), of William of England (p. 125), 
and of the Knight of the Swan (p. 135). 

The existence of such a fund of motifs is doubtless to be 
granted; in 1903 F. Panzer came to the same conclusion (Hilde- 
Gudrun, p. 266). In some details one may not accept the 
author’s views without reservation, and a brief discussion will 
therefore not be out of place. 

Rejecting the supposition of Littré, Gréber, Voretzsch, and 
others that the Gregory Legend existed as early as the middle 
of the twelfth or even the eleventh century, Dr. Sparnaay shows 
(I think successfully) that the version of the Gesta Romanorum 
does not represent an earlier stage (pp. 14 ff.). He points out 
that the non-legendary elements are also found, in the same 
combination, in the poesie courtoise. Since the Arthurian and 
adventure romances which contain these motifs (the exposing 
of the child and the liberation of the mother by her son) are 
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known to have existed at an earlier date than the extant versions 
of the Gregory Legend the author contends that the latter was 
originally an Arthurian romance out of which a rather ignorant 
but gifted cleric created the legend in its present form toward 
the end of the twelfth century. 

Admitting (as the author does) that the Oedipus Legend was 
fairly well known in twelfth century France, it may be ques- 
tioned whether it is not more logical to use as a starting point 
the classical myth as found in Latin compilations rather than 
Arthurian material. The principal differences between the 
Oedipus story and the Gregory Legend are (1) the omission 
of the oracle (2) the addition of the incest of brother and sister, 
and (3) the substitution of an enemy host for the Sphinx. The 
exposing of the child on the water is found in Hyginus. In 
a Christian country the oracle is apt to take thefform of the 
prophecy of a seer, a norn, or a wizard. The ancient fatalism 
of the Oedipus story was too crude; a reason had to be found 
for the hero’s suffering; hence the invention of the additional 
incest which would explain the riddle by the dogma o/ hereditary 
sin. Finally, the substitution of an armed host for the Sphinx 
was but natural in a non-classical country. The motif of the 
liberation of a princess is a commonplace not peculiar to 
Arthurian romance but found in many mirchen types. Nor is 
the combination of the themes of the exposed child and the 
son liberating his mother peculiar to Arthurian material. It 
probably originated with twin legends (cf. the story of Antiope) 
and occurs in a numberfof tales not belonging to Arthurian 
literature. It is probably not so much the motifs as the literary 
method, the arrangement of the material, and the style which 
show most the influence of courtly literature. 

In the Grail Legend the author considers the Christian and 
theological elements as an integral part of the original legend. 
I cannot share this view. The Christian material as it appears in 
Robert de Boron and the later romances is but an /nterpretatio 
christiana of pagan Celtic material, though it may be of a fairly 
early date. For the author’s thesis this point is then of minor 
importance, as the combination of ecclesiastical and fairy tale 
elements is undeniable. 

On pp. 119 f. Dr. Sparnaay shows that the story of Albertus 
as preserved in the Breslau MS. represents a later form than 
Hartmann’s Armer Heinrich. The combination of the legend 
(related to the story of Amicus and Amelius and the Two Pil- 
grims of Compostella) with more secular motifs is evident. 
In the Chevalier du Cygne the introduction of religious motifs 
dates from its (late) connection with the Grail. 

The print is carefully done and practically free from errors. 
On p. 23 the reading should be Volksbuches, on p. 41 doute. 

ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 

Flat River, Mo. 
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A STUDY OF THE THAIS LEGEND, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO HROTHSVITHA’S “PAPHNUTIUS”. 
By Oswald Robert Kuehne: University of Pennsylvania 
Dissertation. Philadelphia, 1922. 117 p. 


This is a carefully done piece of work which aims at securing 
a more general recognition for Hrothsvitha’s part in perpetua- 
ting the Thais legend than has hitherto been accorded her, even 
in the elaborate work upon the legend by Nau in the Annales du 
Musée Guimet for 1903, a study to which the author is otherwise 
much indebted, especially in the e«rlier part of his dissertation. 
This consists essentially of a brief archaeological introduction 
upon the discovery of what purport to have been the actual 
mummies of Thais and Serapion (the original name unquestion- 
ably of the monk who wrought the work of conversion), 
followed by translations of the early Greek, Syriac (this latter 
from Budge in The Paradise of the Fathers, I, 140 ff.), and Latin 
sources. Then comes a translation of the Paphnutius, followed 
by specimens of the legend as it took form in mediaeval France. 
The last chapter treats in ever descending scale of the novel by 
Anatole France, the opera by Massanet (the wretched libretto 
was due to Louis Gallet), the drama by Wilstach, and finally 
the Motion Picture;—the lowest style of modern vulgarization, 
the syndicated Sunday “‘Comics,’’ seems to have been spared us as 
yet. After these last few paragraphs one experiences the unusual 
sensation of finding the perusal of a couple of pages of well-made 
bibliography even aesthetically satisfying. 

The principal intention, to emphasize Hrothsvitha’s part in 
the transmission of the legend, is achieved, but despite the well 
known fact that Anatole France was acquainted with her work 
and admired it also in a way, I cannot but feel that her direct 
influence, despite her extraordinary boldness and talent, has 
been very slight. Certainly the claim that France “got his 
suggestion for the philosophic and religious symposium from the 
scholastic discussion of music at the beginning of Hrothsvitha’s 
comedy”’ (p. 99) is forced and improbable; while the only other 
specific point in which imitation is suggested (p. 100), that 
namely of the introduction of an abbess for the convent in 
which Thais was interned, is so necessary and obvious a device 
for anyone who is going to expand the tale beyond the one or two 
pages which it had hitherto occupied, as to be of practically no 
consequence. 

Students of the history of literary themes should be grateful 
for this systematic presentation of well translated documents, 
and it is a pleasure in these days when it seems to be increasingly 
dificult to maintain standards for our higher degress, to see a 
young scholar appear with an adequate philological and linguis- 
tic equipment for research. 

W. A. OLDPATHER 

University of Illinois 
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A LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. Q. Adams. Houghton, 

Mifflin, and Co. Boston: 1923. 

A life of Shakespeare, says Professor Adams in his Preface, 
“should be attempted only by one who has made a detailed 
study of the social, the literary, and, above all, the theatrical 
history of the Elizabethan age. For many of the incidental 
and miscellaneous data we possess regarding Shakespeare in 
themselves carry little significance, yet may at any time become 
pregnant with meaning when correlated with facts derived from 
other sources. . . . When, however, the scattered parts have 
been truly illuminated, and rightly pieced out, and then 
assembled—like the members of a jig-saw puzzle—in their 
proper order, the resultant picture should be clear and, at least 
in the main, self-evidently correct.”’ In thus stating the princi- 
ples according to which he has worked, Professor Adams is 
carrying on the tradition of Shakespearean scholarship, which 
has established almost as law that not only must the main 
thread of personal narrative be followed in the fullest possible 
detail, but also the poet’s environment must be built up out 
of the countless memorials of the times. The first of these 
duties is fairly easy to fulfill; but the second demands wide 
scholarship and a clear head, possessions with which scholars 
are not always blessed, and it is here that weaker spirits have 
not infrequently run wild. Now one of the most satisfying 
things about Professor Adams’ book is the wise use he has made 
of collateral illustration, a use that is liberal but discriminating, 
so that he has for the most part avoided repletion and attained 
that illumination which is his object. If occasionally he has 
yielded to a temptation that should be regarded as well nigh 
irresistible under the circumstances, it is to so slight a degree 
that in pointing out a few cases, as I shall do later, I feel that I 
am cavilling. Therefore I have no hesitation in assuring Pro- 
fessor Adams that his picture is “clear and, at least in the main, 
self-evidently correct,’ and I take pleasure in adding to his own 
modest description that it is a picture of rare interest. 

Throughout that part of his book which deals with the 
legend-haunted youth of Shakespeare, Professor Adams is 
admirably prudent where prudence is so much needed. Thus he 
makes short work of such stories as the deer stealing adventure 
and the flight to London with a strolling band of players. But 
his most notable work in this part of the life is expended on the 
poet’s marriage, the good name of which he defends chivalrously 
and, so far as the state of ignorance will permit him, effectively. 
Considering that whatever we know about Shakespeare is to his 
credit and that whatever is not to his credit is not known but 
only surmised, this charitable bias seems to me eminently right. 
Therefore I am in cordial agreement with the pains that Profes- 
sor Adams has taken to prove that there is no evidence of 
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unhappiness in Shakespeare’s marriage, but that on the con- 
trary such evidence as we have points in the opposite direction. 

The period between the marriage and the departure for 
London, Professor Adams believes, was filled by a few years of 
school-teaching near Stratford, not quite a new theory, but one 
certainly dressed with more persuasion than it ever had before. 
The passage to London is placed at a little before 1592. Pro- 
fessor Adams is particularly happy in the circumstantial and 
plausible way in which he builds up the poet’s early years there. 
On grounds of insufficient evidence one may reject his convic- 
tion that Shakespeare moved his family to London and kept 
them there at his residence in St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, until 
1596, but otherwise his treatment of this part of the poet’s life 
seems to me the best that has yet appeared. 

From now on Professor Adams is in the midst of material 
with which he is more at home than almost anyone now living— 
the records and literature of the Elizabethan theatre—and 
which he handles with the discretion of mastery. To make a 
selection for special comment among the innumerable niceties of 
argument with which he deals would be unwise in a review of this 
length; suffice it to say that throughout, withal most noexception, 
his method issound. After following the history of Shakespeare 
to the ultimate descendants, he closes his account with four 
bibliographical chapters digesting the latest and most interesting 
contributions of scholarship. Here it should be noted that 
he virtually accepts—I say virtually because he does not seem 
actually to commit himself—the identification of the famous 
three pages of the Sir Thomas More manuscript with the 
handwriting of Shakespeare. The book closes with a discussion 
of the First Folio, but without any review or critical summary. 

Thus he has carried through with admirable judgment a 
task beset with difficulties. Inasmuch as I have praised his 
book highly as an example of prudent scholarship, I may be 
permitted now to point out a few places where, it seems to me, 
he relaxes his vigilance and slips a little toward the pitfalls of 
overdocumentation which yawn on all sides about the Shakes- 
pearean biographer. When Professor Adams has brought 
Shakespeare to the point of breaking into the London world, he 
pauses in his narrative to give us a chapter on the English 
theatre which he calls ‘“‘The Rise of Professionalism in Drama.” 
This is well and good. But at the time I read it I was puzzled to 
see, and have not yet come to see, why it is necessary to begin 
this expository sketch with the Easter tropes of the 11th 
century. In a few pages Professor Adams rapidly and perforce 
superficially sketches the development of dramatic production 
through the middle ages and into the 16th century, in a manner 
resembling the introductory chapter of a school text on Eliza- 
bethan drama, although most of what he says has no real 
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bearing on the purpose at hand. What is needed is a circum- 
stantial account of the state of drama and stage in 1590, and 
in fact we do eventually get that, but the state of drama and 
stage in the early 16th century, or in the 14th, is hardly germain. 
In one place (p. 102) Professor Adams goes so far astray that, 
having taken occasion to speak of letters of recommendation 
that licensed companies often carried about the country with 
them, he quotes one in full, although the date is 1559, the 
circumstances of no importance whatever, and the letter 
empty of interest. 

A similar case of overdocumentation occurs in Chapter XIX, 
which deals with Shakespeare as Groom of the Royal Chamber 
under James I. Here Professor Adams takes occasion to spend 
eight pages, with lengthy quotations from contemporary 
records, on the festivities with which James welcomed the 
Spanish ambassador in 1604. Shakespeare is not mentioned in 
any connection, except that he and his fellow-players, all 
Grooms of the Chamber, were paid for their services, what- 
ever those may have been. What has happened is clearly this: 
There being no information as to Shakespeare’s activities as 
Groom of the Chamber outside a few household accounts dealing 
with red cloth for liveries, Professor Adams, in order to find 
anything to say at all on the subject, has offered us a picture of 
court festivities at which Shakespeare was present. The con- 
nection with the life of Shakespeare is there, but it is extremely 
tenuous, more tenuous than the connection with the far more 
glorious festivities at Kenilworth in 1575, to which Professor 
Adams alludes but which he does not describe. This reception 
of the Spanish ambassador is felt to be a tedious digression for 
which sufficient reason is not given. 

These instances are the only ones in which, it seems to me, 
the charge of overdocumentation can justly be urged, and I 
think that even the critic most hostile to redundancy in scholar- 
ship would allow that they are not serious blots, and do not at 
all invalidate the claim I have made that on the documentary 
side Professor Adams has shown himself to be an admirably 
competent biographer. But there is another side, the side of 
the critical or spiritual biographer, and there even the most 
ardent friends of Professor Adams must confess that he falls 
short. It is true that he does not call his book a critical biog- 
raphy, and that he evidently regards his task as primarily 
concerned with determining the facts of the poet’s existence, but 
one cannot write a life of a great literary personage without some 
commentary on his art in general or upon the qualities of the 
various compositions, and of this sort of commentary there is 
plenty scattered through the chapters of the book we are con- 
sidering. And the reader is struck by two facts: first that 
Professor Adams, partly pursuant to his policy of showing the 
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reflection of Shakespeare in the age but partly, one suspects, 
because of his own distrust in his critical powers, has relied for 
the bulk of his commentary on citations from contemporaries 
and followers of Shakespeare, and secondly that where he 
expresses his own judgment he has nothing to say. The reader 
who expects to gain from him an insight into the mind of 
Shakespeare in the deeper sense, or to be stimulated by new 
attacks on old problems of interpretation, will be disappointed. 
A few quotations will show clearly enough what I mean. What 
has Professor Adams to say about such a troublesome play as 
All’s Well (p. 302)?: 

“Something in the moral quality of the story repels the reader. Yet Helena, 


the maiden who loves not wisely but too well, is rendered so pure and true that 
Coleridge declared her to be ‘the loveliest of Shakespeare’s characters.’ ”’ 


That is all. To take another instance, the chapter on Hamlet, 
which deals excellently with the circumstances of production 
and with some old traditions in the acting of certain parts, closes 
lamely with the following paragraph: 

“Successful as Hamlet is on the stage, it is no less popular as closet drama. 
The subtle, elusive personality of the young Prince of Denmark, and the eternal 
mystery of life which seems to brood over the plot, exercise upon readers a 
spell that makes the tragedy one of the most fascinating in the English 
language. Tennyson’s dictum, ‘Hamlet is the greatest creation in literature that 
I know of,’ merely reflects the universal esteem in which the play is held 
by lovers of poetry.” 


And this is all we hear about Hamlet as a work of art. 

These passages are hardly fair tests, however, inasmuch as 
no one could be expected to show much critical power in a brief 
paragraph, and we ought therefore to look at longer discussions 
which involve the historian’s critical appreciation of literature. 
The most important of these is, of course, that concerning the 
sonnets, whose problems turn for the most part on matters 
purely literary. Here we observe that Professor Adams follows 
conservatively in old paths, or to speak more exactly, in the 
path beaten by Sir Sidney Lee. Out of his own extensive 
knowledge of Elizabethan literature he adds a few corroboratory 
passages and parallels, but he has nothing new to say. Bearing 
heavily, like Lee, on the imitative character of the sonnets, he 
grants reality only to the poet’s friend and to the rival poet. 
The dark lady he rejects as an invention. No fault can be found 
with this thorough and conservative digest of sonnet-scholar- 
ship, except that one misses any note of critical authority in 
what Professor Adams himself has to say. 

One more illustration in this line. When Professor Adams 
comes to Troilus and Cressida he speaks with unwonted positive- 
ness about this puzzling play. His thesis, not indeed his own, 
but one which he has vigorously adopted, is that there is really 
nothing puzzling about the play at all. Following the path this 
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time of H. E. Rollins he declares (p. 350): “But all difficulty 
vanishes when we realize that Shakespeare is handling the Troy 
story, not as told by Homer, but as told by medieval writers, 
who had transformed it both in substance and kind;’ and he 
goes on to a rapid review of these medieval writers, confident 
that he has thereby explained away the extraordinary moods of 
this extraordinary play. Surely, while one should be ready to 
admit that Shakespeare’s view of Troy had a medieval coloring, 
he must also admit that the peculiar tone of the play is not 
traceable wholly to that source, and that in great part it derives 
from the tone of Shakespeare’s mind while he wrote the play. 
Only a critic who, like Professor Adams, is committed to the 
fallacy that dramatic art is purely objective, would deny the 
likelihood that Troilus and Cressida is tied very closely to the 
spiritual adventures of Shakespeare at the time he wrote the 
play. To clinch his argument that no connection exists between 
the play and the outer life of the poet, Professor Adams points 
out that in May of 1602 Shakespeare expended £320 in buying 
land in Stratford, and that a few months later he bought a house 
with land adjoining his estate of New Place. ‘The inference 
from all this is plain,”’ he says. I venture to urge that an argu- 
ment which proceeds from the premise that all men who buy 
land are happy to the conclusion that Shakespeare, buying land, 
was happy, is very far from plain. 

So much for the historical criticism of Troilus and Cressida. 
As to aesthetic criticism, Professor Adams is little less than 
bewildering. He says in one place (p. 347): “It is in some re- 
spects one of the most remarkable works we have from Shake- 
speare’s versatile pen.’”’ Then he plunges into his argument 
about the interpretation of the play, and concludes the discus- 
sion with this contradictory statement: “‘This common error 
alone justifies so long a discussion of a relatively inconspicuous 
play.” What it is that constitutes the “remarkable” quality of 
Troilus and Cressida we never learn. 

I have given so much space to Professor Adams’ critical 
shortcomings because they constitute, in my opinion, a regret- 
table weakness in the book. They tarnish a little the gold of his 
fine achievement. One cannot help wondering that a man who 
so loves and reverences Shakespeare, can respond so dully to his 
writings, and one comes to see clearly that however admirable 
Professor Adams may be as a guide through Shakespeare’s life, 
he is no guide at all through his mind. Probably this was not to 
be expected, because the faculties which make a great interpreter 
and an eminent research scholar seem never to have lived in the 
same head. At some future time, perhaps, may be written the 
book which shall rank as the standard biography of Shakes- 
peare in the broad sense of the word; at present there is no book 
that fulfills all the requirements. In the narrower sense of the 
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word, however, Professor Adams’ Life of Shakespeare takes 
precedence over all lives that have appeared, and may justly 
lay claim to the title of standard biography. 
Harotp N. HILLEBRAND 
University of Illinois 





MEDELPADS FOLKMAL. Av Alfr. Vestlund. Stockholm, 
1923. Pp. 130. Svenska LandsmAl ock svenskt Folkliv. 
H. 160. 


The present treatise of the dialect of the province of Medel- 
pad in (the southern part of) Northern Sweden appears as a 
doctorate thesis from Upsala University. The original intention 
of presenting a survey of both the sounds and the forms of 
Medelpad Swedish was given up as the amount of material 
accumulated during the investigation; and what is now offered 
not only omits the forms, but gives, of the sounds also, only 
portion of the material under the sound 4. What we have then 
is the first part of an exhaustive treatise of the sounds, with 
extensive word-lists and comparative discussions; presumably 
the presentation of the inflexions will follow later. The author 
is a native of Selanger Parish, and the starting point for the 
study was his own knowledge of Selanger dialectal speech, and 
his own collections about it. In the introduction he informs us 
that he spoke nothing but Selanger dialect until he was ten years 
old; long after entering school he found the acquiring of High 
Swedish a difficult task, and that whenever he spends some time 
in the home settlement, as summers regularly, he speaks dialect. 
The presentation is the work then of one who has the most 
intimate acquaintance with the dialect he is treating; and the 
best guarantee of accuracy as to facts is surely where the 
investigator himself is a native of the region investigated. 

By far the larger amount of the material presented repre- 
sents, too, Medelpad folk-speech as spoken in Selanger. Upon 
the basis of a considerable body of Selanger forms he then 
proceeded to formulate the rules governing the speech of this 
particular region, after which larger areas of the surrounding 
region were gathered in and these rules applied. It has already 
before, from several local word-lists and smaller treatises, 
become apparent that the dialect of Medelpad as a whole is 
unusually uniform. The present investigation shows this much 
more fully. It is seen, however, also that Haveré Parish, in the 
westernmost part of the province, is in significant ways definitely 
differentiated from the rest of Medelpad. It is also seen that 
there is a clear dialectal dividing line both north and south; 
in the north this practically coincides with the Angermanland 
county line; in the south with that of Hiilsingland. In the 
northwest, along the Jamtland border the line of division is not 
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so distinct between what may be regarded as Medelpad speech 
on the one hand and that of Jimtland speech on the other. 
It would seem that there is rather a broad dividing zone here, 
in which the characteristic features of the east and the west 
overlap. 

The author, therefore, holds it absolutely justified to speak 
of a Medelpad dialect, for there is here a form of speech well 
differentiated from contiguous dialects and exhibiting within 
itself remarkable uniformity. The author employs the landsmal 
script as is done in all Swedish investigations of the kind. Sel- 
anger is cited first in the listing of the forms, and local variations 
are then usually added. I wish to call attention here, however, 
to a method of listing forms that will sometimes be misleading. 
As indicated on p. 7, the form given applies only to the first 
region cited; for the others, the form is applicable only for the 
root syllable. For the unstressed syllables the pronunciation 
may be different; though if greatly different such a form will be 
given. I think this will sometimes be misunderstood; the 
user must be on guard, e.g., against takingagig (with the type for 
open a), adj'., SeTyLjLi, as the pronunciation for other than 
Selanger (Se); for the others it is only the @ that the statement 
applies to, and as a matter of fact in Liden (Li) the pronuncia- 
tion is agi. 

In an introductory chapter Dr. Vestlund gives an exceeding- 
ly interesting account of the relation of Medelpad to surrounding 
dialect regions (pp. 9-67). I shall note briefly some things from 
this part of the treatise. It has to me the special interest for the 
information it affords as to the relation of Medelpad to the 
western and the southeastern zones of dialectal influence. 
As differentiating Medelpad from Angermanland the following 
may be noted: P. 11: in originally short open syllable followed 
by Angermanland (Am), shows an 4-vowel, or a ‘dark’ a, 
whereas in Medelpad (Mp) the vowel is an open ga; similarly 
in the former older 4 before //, Jt, becomes an d-vowel, in Mp. 
open a. On the other hand, older 4 remains in Am before ng 
and mk, whereas in Mp. it appears as 4 (as in High Swedish, and 
commonly south of Mp). Again, before the consonant combina- 
tion ml older u becomes o in Am; in Mp. the vowel has an 
6-quality (p. 15). The tendency to change j to @ in originally 
long syllables is much more pronounced in Am than in Mp, 
hence, déngn (or near that), séskan, etc., as compared with Mp. 
dyngn, and syskan (p. 16). It is to be noted, too, that the 
strange double plural of weak masculines with short radical 
syllable is not found in Am, except sporadically (influence from 
Mp?). Thus Mp: droparer, indef, ‘drops,’ but dropparan, 


1] am using the ordinary type in the absence of the Swedish types, hence 
we can indicate only approximations to the sound. 
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‘the drops’; in Am the indef. and def. of the word are respectively 
droppar, or druppar, and droppara, druppara (p. 18). These 
forms appear now and then in parts of Am contiguous to Mp., 
and the author seems also to assume Mp encroachment of forms 
here, (p. 22). It will be clear to the observer of all these and 
other facts given, that Mp. stands much nearer to Central 
Swedish, or the so-called Sveamal, than does Am; and also that 

m. is much more distinctly Norrlindsk ,and with well-defined 
points of contact with the western zone of influence (by way of 
Jamtland). 

Of special interest becomes then the comparison between 
MP. and Jimtland dialectal speech (Jt). The reader will 
hardly have to be reminded that Jt. is an originally Norwegian 
province. However, as Herman Gejer has shown (see also, 
e.g., Sverige, 6, p. 198), its dialect speech is today extensively 
Swedicised.? Gejer holds that this change began early, before 
1600 evidently; it would seem likely that most of it belongs 
especially to the 19th century. An investigation of the dialect 
of interior or western Jt would be of very great interest at this 
time. As faras the author’s comparisons between Jt. and Mp. 
are concerned he has been obliged to rely mainly on information 
from eastern Jt dialectal speech. I shall note a few of the facts 
brought out. As we saw in Am, citation from p. 11, above, so in 
Jt. the vowel is a rounded one, @ (Am. 4); in Mp. it is a@ (see 
above); and in position before //, lt, 4 has become o in Jt (as 
compared with 4 in Am). 

A distinct differentiation is that of the retention of the 
i-vowel in the final syllables of strong supines, as befi, and 
bete, brite, and bréti; in Mp. the vowel is @: brénne, ‘burned,’ 
dree, ‘drawn,’ etc. I note especially that in Jt. the West Scan- 
dinavian « remains in such words as ku, bu, bru, etc; in Mp. 
it is 0, as in High Swedish, and Sveamal: ko, bo, bro (close oa, 
of course). Again, in those cases where a # remains (not changed 
to 6), it is relatively open in Jt (as in Norwegian); in Mp it isa 
closed y-like vowel (the words are such as hun, ‘dog,’ mun, 
‘mouth,’ and studi, ‘short.’ The old diphthongs are preserved 
in interior Jt, but lost in eastern Jt, as IJt, dléut, frous, louv, 
etc., but in EJt. frés, gék, hék, etc. Similarly @i: let, bait, etc. 
The Jt. treatment of general Scandinavian eu is that of West 
Scandinavian; that is, it is based on io; in Mp. it is based on iw. 
Hence, Jt. jdster, ‘leister,’ or ‘fish-gig,’ but justr in Mp. As 
regards the double plural of weak masculines noted above, 
they are evidenced in Jt. only sporadically; here we again 
clearly have a slow westward march of a Mp. characteristic. 


? Gejer holds that it mainly Swedish now; Sundell holds differently. Jorgen 
Reitan points out parallels between Jaimtland dialect and those of Trondhjem, 
Norway. Christiania Scientific Society, II, 1922, 9. Pp. 10-17. 
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Other features might be noted, but the above will be enough 
to indicate the very mixed nature of the Jt dialect, and that 
whereas much of it has been extensively Swedicised, in its 
interior regions it remains prevailingly Norwegian in its phon- 
ology. The ancient lanes of travel from the coast through the 
chief district of Medelpad, in Ljungdalen, and to Norway, was, 
as Vestlund indicates (p. 34), northward from Ljungdalen 
through Jimtland (and into North Trondhjem Province in 
Norway). And he instances influences of Mp and Jt. dialect 
upon one another; but the influence has apparently been 
greatest from the east. Regarding the external relations of 
Haveré, that part of Medelpad, whose folk speech differentiates 
itself so much from the rest of Mp. that the author holds it 
to be not properly a Mp. dialect, the investigation, pp. 36-55, 
leads him to the conclusion that the nearest kin of Haveré 
speech is the border region between Hiarjedalen and Hilsing- 
land. I cannot here take the space tu quote from the authors 
illustrative material. 

Haveré seems in a rather striking way to connect dialec- 
tically this part of Sweden through Hiarjedalen, (whose dialect 
is in the main Norwegian) with the northeast Norwegian dia- 
lects of northern @sterdalen and the eastern part of South 
Trondhjem Province, but especially northern @sterdalen. Just 
as Sveamal influence extended along the coast settlements and 
in Medelpad has in the north of Sweden had a sort of a center, 
and thence penetrated inland clear into Jamtland;—just so, 
from the other direction northeast Norwegian influence (North 
@sterdalen—South Trondhjem), has had an eastern center in 
Hirjedalen, and thence penetrated into Haveré Parish in 
Medelpad, and of course into much of Hialsingland. The author 
does not suggest this special connection and community of 
characteristics with @sterdalen Norwegian, but the facts 
brought out in connection with the analysis of the dialect of 
Haveré suggest them to me definitely. Between Medelpad 
proper and Hilsingland Dr. Vestlund finds a sharp dialectal 
dividing line precisely along the Hilsingland border (p. 66). 

The second part of the present investigation is devoted to an 
account of the vowel @ in stressed position, as the first instal- 
ment of such an investigation for the vowels as a whole. I shall 
not be able to review this material here; but, perhaps, may be 
able to do so when the continuation appears. It is hoped that 
this may appear in the near future, and that the continuation 
may contain as much good illustrative material as the part here 
submitted. The author shows a wide acquaintance with the 
technical literature, and presents his material in interesting and 
convincing fashion. 

Grorce T. Fiom 
May 27, 1924 
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SCHELLING ANNIVERSARY PAPERS. By his former 
Students. The Century Company. New York: 1923. 


Arthur Hobson Quinn leads the way with a sympathetic 
account of Professor Schelling’s life and work. Then follows a 
complete bibliography of the veteran scholar’s writings, impres- 
sive for the range of his interests. One appreciates, merely in 
looking it over, the force of Professor Quinn’s presentation of 
Schelling as not only a scholar in English literature but an 
educator and administrator. An address on humanities before 
Phi Beta Kappa, a contribution to a symposium on Engineering 
English, an essay on the honor system, an address at the opening 
of the graduate school, an address on ‘‘Academic Rights and 
Privileges,’ various other addresses on problems of scholarship 
and education,—these are a few of the efforts by which Pro- 
fessor Schelling fulfilled those duties which devolved upon him 
as the head of an important department in a great university. 
Professor Quinn has praised the soundness of the principles on 
which, in 1888, he reorganized the department of English and 
the liberal spirit with which he has ever since administered that 
department. 

Then follow the nineteen papers, long and short and various 
in subject, which the band of disciples lay at the feet of their 
master. To review adequately so miscellaneous a collection is 
impossible. Let me content myself therefore with indicating 
their scope by sketching briefly their contents. The more 
important papers are: Morris W. Croll’s “‘Attic Prose: Lipsius, 
Montaigne, Bacon”; Ronald S. Crane’s “The Relation of 
Bacon’s Essays to his Program for the Advancement of Learn- 
ing’; Albert C. Baugh’s “The Chester Plays and French 
Influence’; Daniel B. Shumway’s “Thomas Campbell and 
Germany”; Arthur B. Stonex’s ‘““Money Lending and Money 
Lenders in England during the 16th and 17th Centuries’; 
Raymond M. Alden’s “The Romantic Defence of Poetry’; 
and Cornelius Weygandt’s “The Art of Joseph Conrad.” 
Professor Croll continues in the present article the admirable 
study of the development of Attic prose which has heretofore 
produced essays on “Marc-Antione Muret and Attic Prose”’ 
(P.M.L.A. 1923) and “‘Attic Prose in the Seventeenth Century’ 
(Stud. in Philol. 1921). Professor Crane undertakes to prove 
that Bacon conceived his English essays as part of the scheme of 
investigation and explication set down in the Advancement of 
Learning, and that the change of style from the earlier to the 
later essays was due “‘not to any external influence or toany 
fundamental change in their author’s mental constitution, 
but rather to the renewed momentum given to writing in 
‘methods’ by his labors on the Advancement.’”’ Professor Baugh 
reviews again the moot question of the indebtedness of the 
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Chester plays to French sources, and decides that although 
most of the arguments heretofore used are doubtful, there is 
yet sufficient grounds for thinking the debt to be “‘probable.” 
Professor Shumway has no thesis to prove in regard to Camp- 
bell’s relations with Germany; his paper is a thorough survey 
of the poet’s German visits and of the men and poems which 
inspired him to imitation. It should be invaluable to every 
student of Campbell. Mr. Stonex has gathered in compact 
form the laws governing money lending in the 16th and 17th 
centuries and a rich collection of illustrations from contem- 
porary literature of the ways in which these laws were evaded. 
Professor Alden’s article, which he modestly calls an “imperfect 
survey,” is a usefully concise study of the sources from which 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley drew their doctrine of 
morality in poetry, and of the tenets of that doctrine. Professor 
Weygandt writes about Conrad both enthusiastically and 
discriminately, in a survey of the great novelist’s powers, 
limitations, and artistic development. 

The papers thus scantily summarized I have called the 
more important members of the collection partly because of the 
importance of their subjects, partly because of the thoroughness 
of their treatment. Excellent in method but narrower in interest 
is Prof. J. P. Wickersham Crawford’s “The Picaro in the 
Spanish Drama of the Sixteenth Century,” which searches for 
antecedents of Lazarillo de Tormes in Spanish comedy of the 
first half of the 16th century, a field not hitherto explored. 
Students ‘of the history of education will welcome Prof. George 
W. McClellard’s study of “John Brinsley and his Educational 
Treatises.” Mr. C. W. Stork invites the attention of all who 
love poetry and philosophy to the Swedish poet Victor Rydberg, 
translating liberally and well. Prof. Churchill, on ‘““The Origin- 
ality of William Wycherley,” contends valiantly against the 
sneer that Wycherley was a copyist of Moliére who was original 
only in being profligate, maintaining that Wycherley had a 
“vision of a saner and higher social life’’ to which, however, he 
“‘gave expression as imperfect, confused and inconsistent as the 
visions themselves.” Admirers of the great satirist, whose 
originality is patent in the way in which he stands out alike 
from Moliére and from his fellow comedians of Restoration 
England, will probably feel that Prof. Churchill has done 
insufficient justice to Wycherley’s brilliant, caustic mind. 
Prof. Allison Gaw (“‘Centers of Interest in Drama, Dramatic 
Tension, and Types of Dramatic Conflict’) has made an 
earnest effort to pluck out the heart of the mystery which 
lurks in the term “dramatic.’”’ He confines his attention to 
plot-drama, which he admits is only a part of the great dramatic 
field, and decides that the essence consists not in conflict, crisis, 
or character, but in tension. Collectors of definitions may add 
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this to their bag, and scholars given to academic analysis will 
rejoice in his six types of plot-drama. 

The rest of the articles are in the nature of notes, several of 
them very interesting, others not. Mr. J. L. Haney inquires 
into the whereabouts of the large collection of books which 
Coleridge is known to have annotated, and is able to trace a 
number of them. Prof. Paul C. Kitchen calls attention to a few 
parallels between David Copperfield and the Memoirs of Thomas 
Holcroft. Prof. J. C. Mendenhall gives versions of a few unim- 
portant ballads taken down in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
Prof. D. E. Owen writes most interestingly about Dr. Furness’s 
procedure in editing the Variorum Shakespeare. Mr. Clarence 
Stratton describes the various methods of staging the fourth 
act of the Merchant of Venice during the 19th century. Prof. 
W. O. Sypherd takes issue with Middleton Murry’s dictum that 
the Book of Luke is inferior in point of style to Renan’s Life of 
Jesus. And Prof. T. D. O’Bolger, in “The Artist and his 
Technique,” writes very briefly, and to my mind very vaguely, 
on Shakespeare as a conscious artist. 

That completes the list, a list which in variety fairly repre- 
sents the liberal range of the master for whom these articles 
were brought together. The quality seems to me very good; 
there are only three or four which I think would better have been 
left out. There is necessarily, in so miscellaneous a gathering, no 
sense of unity, not even the continuity of personality which 
unites the occasional essays of a single mind. But as a testi- 
monial of filial respect, and as a contribution to scholarship, it is 
a book in which Professor Schelling, and the University of 
Pennsylvania, may justly take pride. 

Haro_p N. HILLEBRAND 

University of Illinois 





TWO ELIZABETHAN STAGE ABRIDGEMENTS; THE 
BATTLE OF ALCAZAR & ORLANDO FURIOSO. AN 
ESSAY IN CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. By W. W. 
Greg, Litt. D. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1923. 
Pp. ix+366. $7.00. 


As every student of Elizabethan dramatic literature knows, 
Professor A. W. Pollard and Mr. J. Dover Wilson—to whom the 
present volume is dedicated—ably assisted by Dr. Greg himself, 
have established a new method of attacking textual problems 
connected with the so-called “‘bad quartos.’”’ This method, 
described by our author as “critical bibliography,” ignoring 
artistic and literary values, and considering the play as mere 
“‘printer’s copy,’’ seeks to explain how such a text came to have 
its particular form—usually a debasement from what we might 
naturally expect of a competent dramatic artist. Interesting 
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and highly valuable results have been attained by this new form 
of research, and henceforth it must be reckoned as one of our 
chief means to information regarding the origin of early theatri- 
cal manuscripts. On the other hand, there is a danger into 
which, I fear, some of its exponents have fallen as a result of 
overconfidence in the method. The “‘bibliographer,” it seems, 
is prone to take the attitude that he is working, not with sub- 
jective literary judgments, but with objective facts, and that 
accordingly his results have the sureness of an exact science. 
The truth is, the “scientific bibliographer’’ can work with 
“cold facts” only so far, and then he necessarily begins to 
draw conclusions, each of which, however plausible in view of the 
assembled evidence, is nevertheless a leap into the dark. The 
peril lies in too much ingenuity. Mr. J. Dover Wilson’s recent 
deductions regarding the plays of Shakespeare, based upon his 
purely “bibliographical” studies of the quarto and folio texts, 
may, perhaps, be cited by way of illustration. 

But Dr. Greg does not fall into this error; on the contrary, 
he has supplied us with a model of how such investigations 
should be pursued. He sets upon the leaf following the title-page 
an apophthegm from Chu Chin Chow: “Work can only be done 
one way”; and he makes his volume a monument of industry— 
of sheer labor, and exacting care for the smallest detail that 
must often have taxed the soul. But this is not all. A second 
apophthegm, this time from A. N. Whitehead, he sets below 
the one just quoted: ‘“‘Seek simplicity and distrust it.”” And to 
his industry he adds a caution in drawing conclusions, and a 
constant effort not to go beyond what the evidence would 
safely warrant, that are as commendable as they are grateful to 
the reader. The result is thus guaranteed in advance. So 
thoroughly has Dr. Greg collected his evidence, and so fairly 
has he presented his inferénces, that his conclusions will be 
accepted as final. 

But the specific conclusions that he has established, I venture 
to say, do not constitute the chief value of his arduous and 
painstaking labor. The volume, I believe, will help to raise 
the standard of Elizabethan scholarship in general—a standard 
already high; yet as the simpler problems are solved, and 
deeper and subtler ones arise, a more exacting type of research 
is needed. In the present work we have, as it were, an example 
of the thoroughness that should in the future be demanded of 
laborers in the field. And on this account it was a fortunate— 
as well as a generous—thing that Dr. Greg should present his 
book to every member of the Malone Society, an organization 
including virtually all scholars seriously engaged in the study 
of the early drama. 

As the author points out, much attention has of late been 
directed to a class of shortened texts of Elizabethan plays, sup- 
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posedly prepared by the actors for special purposes—as, for 
instance, traveling in the provinces; yet no systematic investi- 
gation of these abbreviated texts has ever been made. “My 
object in the present study,” he writes, “is to attempt the 
analysis of two suspected examples, in the hope that this may 
throw light at least on the manner, and possibly on the occasion, 
of their production. The result should at least establish the 
existence of the class.”” The two examples chosen for this close 
examination are The Battle of Alcazar and Orlando Furioso, 
both issued in 1594 from exceedingly corrupt copy. There are, 
of course, numerous other plays equally corrupt, but these two 
were selected for a very definite reason: in each case there is 
extant a theatrical document that enables the investigator to 
bring to the study of the abridged text some knowledge of the 
unabridged version. In the case of Alcazar we have the stage 
“plot” (the players’ skeleton-outtine of the scenes, noting the 
entrances and exits of the characters with the names of the 
actors assuming their parts, and listing in due order the proper- 
ties needed); in the case of Orlando we have the original actor- 
part of the leading character, with the cues of the preceding 
speakers. 

With the aid of these theatrical documents, Dr. Greg has 
been able to prove beyond any reasonable doubt “‘the existence 
of a class of shortened adaptations of Elizabethan plays,” and 
to explain with a high degree of plausibility the occasion for 
their production. In addition, it should be observed, he has 
given us full and exact texts, and has been able to shed a great 
deal of light upon the plays themselves. For instance, he writes: 
“The notes in this chapter form an almost complete commen- 
tary on the play. The only points not discussed are ordinary 
Elizabethan vocabulary and grammar, and ordinary classical 
and geographical allusions when there is no question of textual 
corruption involved.”” Thus we are incidentally supplied with a 
well-nigh exhaustive critical apparatus for each of the two plays 
concerned. 

The present reviewer can merely summarize the main 
results arrived at by the author. Alcazar offers the simpler 
problem. In the 1594 quarto we have an abridged text carefully 
made by the actors from a complete version, probably for the 
use of that section of the Admiral’s men which, after the 
temporary dispersal of the company in 1590, supported itself 
by traveling in the provinces. The version is ‘drastically cut 
down by the omission and reduction of speeches, by the elimina- 
tion and doubling of parts, and by the suppression of spectacu- 
lar shows, for representation in a limited time, with the mini- 
mum of theatrical paraphernalia.’ Since upon the later reunion 
of the company in London we find them performing the full 
version, we may suppose that the abridged traveling-version 
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was then discarded as worthless, and by some accident fell into 
the hands of the printer. 

The case of Orlando is far more complicated. The 1594 
quarto, like that of Alcazar, is “severly abridged by the excision 
of scenes, speeches, and passages of dialogue, as well as by 
compression and the omission of characters, for performance by 
a reduced cast, in a strictly limited time.’”’ And hence we may 
infer that this version also was used in traveling. But its origin 
can not well be explained as an abridgment by actors working 
directly from the full version. The evidence is perplexing, at 
times apparently contradictory; and, accordingly, Dr. Greg 
presents his solution with great caution and modesty, yet, it 
may be added, with confidence. It would seem, if we accept the 
theory advanced, that the Queen’s men originally purchased 
Orlando from Robert Greene in 1591; soon, however, they were 
in pecuniary distress, and to relieve their embarrassment sold 
several of their best plays. Orlando thus passed into the hands 
of Edward Alleyn, the leader of the Admiral’s company, though 
at the time temporarily associated with the Lord Strange’s 
company. The Queen’s men, reduced in number, now went ona 
tour of the provinces; and while in the country, and far away 
from London, attempted to revive Orlando. Under the necessity 
of reconstructing the play from memory, and at the same time of 
compressing the plot for a small cast, and of adapting the play 
to the tastes of rustic audiences, they evolved a sadly debased 
as well as a severely abridged version—a version that, neverthe- 
less, proved successful, and won a regular place in their reper- 
tory. The absence of a prompt-copy soon became inconvenient 
in view of the fact that the personnel was subject to sudden 
changes; and hence at last the members of the troupe came 
together, and to a ready writer dictated in turn their lines. The 
manuscript thus produced became the prompt-copy, and as such 
was subject to alterations of a playhouse character. In Decem- 
ber, 1593, the Queen’s men returned to London, and attempted 
to re-establish themselves in the city; but they failed, and on 
May 8, 1594, Henslowe recorded that “they broke, and went 
into the countrey to playe.” It was during their visit to London 
that their mangled copy of Orlando passed into the hands of a 
printer, and so was preserved for the present study. 

Having recently been engaged in editing the corrupt and 
abridged George a Greene, the Pinner of Wakefield—like Orlando 
in the possession of the Queen’s company, and possibly from 
the pen of Robert Greene—I feei convinced of the soundness of 
Dr. Greg’s conclusions. In the case of George a Greene, as of 
the two plays examined by Dr. Greg, we have a document 
that supplies some knowledge of the full version, namely The 
Famouus Hystory off George a Greene, a prose story that bears 
a very distinct and important relation to the play. I hope that 
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Dr. Greg, or some other scholar inspired by his work, will take 
the opportunity to give this abridgment the same careful study, 
not only further to establish the existence of a class of shortened 
theatrical texts, and to throw additional light upon the occasion 
for their production, but also to prove, if that be possible, Robert 
Greene’s authorship of one of the most delightful comedies that 
have come down to us from the pre-Shakespearean period. 
JosepH Quincy ADAMS 
Cornell University 





THE ROMANCE OF TRISTRAM AND YSOLT BY THOM- 
AS OF BRITAIN. Translated from the Old French and 
Old Norse by Roger Sherman Loomis. E. P. Dutton & 
Company. New York: 1923. Price $2.50. 


The medieval story of Tristan and Iseult has come down to 
us in two twelfth century French versions, neither one of which 
is complete. Both of them probably go back to a common 
original now lost, and most of the later stories follow more or less 
closely one or the other of these two versions. The one which 
goes under the name of Béroul has for some time been accessible 
in English in H. Belloc’s translation of Bédier’s reconstruction 
of the poem. In this the part from the middle of Chapter VI 
to the end of Chapter XI (I, v to II, iii of the English version) 
represents what has been preserved of Béroul’s work. For the 
other version, usually credited to Thomas of Britain, which 
differs from Béroul’s in a number of respects, we have been 
forced to rely upon Miss Weston’s translation of the poem of 
Gottfried von Strassburg and his continuators who, it is 
believed, based their work largely upon the version of Thomas. 
The lack of a direct translation has now been made good by Mr. 
Loomis in the work under review. Where the original has been 
preserved he has followed that, and where it is deficient he has 
used the Norse translation made by Friar Robert for King 
Haakon, which is generally accepted as representing Thomas’s 
original poem more closely than any other translation that has 
been preserved. Thomas’s text is represented, as Mr. Loomis’s 
rather unobtrusive footnotes indicate, by pages 182-184, 
186-207, 221-227, 236-237, and 242-290 of his translation; the 
remainder, except for one episode (pp. 237-238) taken from 
the English Sir Tristrem, is from the Norse saga. 

Mr. Loomis’s translation from the Old French is, so far as I 
have checked it, remarkably close, in most parts word for word. 
With the other texts he has taken a few liberties (noted in the 
appendix), but for the greater part here too he follows his 
original closely, so that his translation may be relied upon as 
giving as close an approximation to Thomas’s twelfth century 
version as we are likely to get in English. The whole is expressed 
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in good vigorous English with a touch of archaic phraseology. 
It is quite evidently intended not for scholars, who can use the 
original texts, but for the general reader. For him too the 
illustrations reproduced from thirteenth century tiles dug up 
at Chertsey Abbey add much to the attractiveness of the book, 
while those who wish to go more deeply into the questions 
connected with these tiles can find the necessary material in 
Mr. Loomis’s earlier study of them. 

To this translation he has prefixed a brief introduction deal- 
ing with the rise of the Tristan story and the place of Thomas in 
its development. Some of the statements in this introduction 
are not as definitely settled as the author would have us believe, 
and others for which he has evidence seem to be questionable. 
For instance his rather startling statement that in the time of 
King John there was among the regalia a “sword of Tristram” 
might have been backed up by a reference to his own article 
in which he gives the evidence upon which he bases this state- 
ment. Deficiencies like these however are a natural result of 
his effort to make the introduction both brief and readable, and 
hardly mar what is otherwise a very satisfactory piece of work. 

Joun J. PARRY 

University of Illinois 





THE TROUBADOURS AND ENGLAND. By H. J. Chaytor. 
Cambridge University Press. Cambridge: 1923. 


In this book Mr. Chaytor attempts to estimate the influence, 
direct or indirect, of the lyrics of the Provencal troubadours 
upon the Middle English lyric poetry. He first carefully 
prepares the ground for his argument by proving that the 
minstrel class was recognized in England both before the Con- 
quest and continuously thereafter throughout the Middle Ages. 
From 1066 to about 1350 the lyric poetry produced in England 
was written largely in French, but after that time the educated 
classes began to learn English. It is quite natural under these 
circumstances that the Provencal influence should come in 
largely through French literature, which shows traces of it 
from about 1150 onwards, but Mr. Chaytor points out that the 
trade between England and Gascony and the visits of a number 
of troubadours to England furnished opportunities for disect 
contacts with the thought of Southern France. In the next 
section of the book he gives us the results of a painstaking 
search through the poems of the troubadours for all the instances 
in which they refer to English affairs. Practically all their 
references however are to events on the continent in which the 
Angevins were concerned, and not to England at all so that itisa 
little difficult to see what they have to do with the subject of 
the book. The author is now ready for the presentation of the 
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actual examples of troubadour influence that he has discovered 
in England and he comes to the conclusion that so different is 
the spirit of the English and Provencal lyric that such influence 
is to be found, if at all, in the form of the verse. The complicated 
rhyme schemes, for instance, he considers borrowed or imitated 
from the poems of the troubadours, and in an appendix he gives 
a list of twenty-two rhyme schemes which he finds identical in 
the two literatures. Some of the parallels are indeed striking, 
but others such as “aabbcc,” “aabccb,” “abababab,” and 
“ababcded,” all of which he gives, do not seem beyond the 
ingenuity of an Englishman to invent for himself. The author 
next takes up the different types of Provencal lyric, the ‘‘canso,”’ 
the ‘‘alba,” the “reversaris,” the “sirventes,”’ the “‘tenso,”’ and 
the “‘pastorela,” all of which he finds represented in England. 
In them too he finds a number of expressions and figures that 
are commonplaces with the troubadours, but by no means so 
common elsewhere. In a second appendix are printed eight 
poems, seven French and one English, from sources “not 
readily accessible to many readers’ which exhibit these in- 
fluences. 

Mr. Chaytor’s work is suggestive, but by no means the last 
word on the subject. He felt obliged to leave out of considera- 
tion Chaucer and Gower because they were subject to so many 
influences, and yet these are just the men we should like most to 
hear about. Something could be added too, as he himself 
suggests, by a study of the melodies of the two countries as 
they have come down to usin manuscripts. Moreover we need 
a thorough consideration of the question of the influence of 
Latin sources—the religious works, and the songs of the wander- 
ing students and the Goliards—an influence that he recognizes 
but does not attempt to appraise. French literature with its 
influence can hardly be passed over as hastily as it has been in 
this book, and perhaps even the literature of Wales might 
throw some light on the question, since at this time the Welsh 
lyric shows clear signs of Provengal influence, and might have 
played some part in the shaping of the English lyric. A really 
satisfactory piece of work cannot be done unless one follows 
out every possible thread, and if in the end one arrives at con- 
clusions no more definite than those presented by Mr. Chaytor, 
at least the search will have resulted in bringing together much 
valuable material. 

Joun J. PARRY 

University of Illinois 














NOTES 


Among the tracts issued by the Society for Pure English special recognition 
should be accorded to No. XVI (Oxford University Press. Price $1.20) to which 
Professor Jespersen has contributed an article on Logic and Grammar and in 
which Mr. Mac Ritchie and Mr. W. H. Stevenson disagree about the meaning of 
Litile Britain. Professor Jespersen’s contribution is a foretaste of his promised 
Philosophy of Grammar. Taking a middle position between those who declare 
that language is illogical and those who describe it as alogical, he remarks that 
“language is never illogical where strict logic is required for the sake of compre- 
hension, but neither is it pedantically logical where no ambiguity is to be feared 
in ordinary conversation: it steers adroitly between these two dangers; and 
where there is an apparent conflict between logic and language the fault may be 
not with the language but with the logic of the schools.’”’ Considering the 
main divisions of grammar, he regards syntax and morphology as dealing 
with exactly the same grammatical facts from different points of view, syntax 
“looking at them from within, while morphology considers them from with- 
out.” Beyond syntactical function we are to seek “natural or logical meaning”’ 
to which the author proposes to apply the term “notional.” Illustrations of the 
distinction here made may be found in the gender and cases of the noun, the 
tenses of the verb, and the persons of the pronoun. So far as the other 
contribution to this tract is concerned there can be little doubt that Mr. 
Stevenson has disposed of Mr. Mac Ritchie’s contention that the accepted 
meaning of Little Britain was not Britanny but Ireland. 

Other tracts of the S.P.E. received by the Journal are English Idioms by 
Logan P. Smith ($1.20); Metaphor by E. B., H. W. Fowler, and A. Clutton- 
Brock ($0.85); Briton, British, Britisher by Henry Bradley and Robert Bridges 
with a note on Preposition at End by H. W. Fowler ($0.85); The Split Infinitive 
etc. by H. W. Fowler and Pictorial, Picturesque etc. by Robert Bridges ($0.85); 
Te ed W ords—Romaniic, Originality, Creative, Genius by Logan P. Smith 


To Volume I, Part I of the Oxford Bibliographical Society, Proceedings and 
Papers (Oxford Press. Oxford: 1923), Mr. Percy Simpson has contributed 
a paper on the Bibliographical Study of Shakespeare and Messrs. F. Madan, 
E. Gordon Duff, and S. Gibson, one on the Standard Descriptions of Printed 
Books. Mr. Simpson’s contribution reviews the criticism of the 1619 quartos 
which was capped in 1910 by Mr. Neidig’s article in Modern Philology, discusses 
the relation of the quartos to the First Folio, replies to Sir Sidney Lee’s criticism 
of his theory of Shakespeare’s punctuation, touches upon Mr. Dover Wilson’s 
investigation of Shakespeare’s orthography, and concludes with commendation 
of the New Cambridge Shakespeare which is under the editorial supervision of 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Quiller-Couch. 

Much of this recent Shakespeare scholarship reviewed by Mr. Simpson is 
digested and criticized in Professor A. W. Pollard’s Foundations of Shakes peare’s 
Text (Oxford Press. 1923. Price $0.35), the Shakespeare lecture of last year 
before the British Academy, in honor of the Tercentenary of ‘the First Folio. 
A few of Mr. Pollard’s opinions may be noted. The defects in the “Good 
Quartos” (i.e. the first quarto editions with the exception of the 1597 Romeoand 
Juliet, the 1600 Henry V, the 1602 Merry Wives of Windsor, and the 1603 
Hamlet) he thinks “have too hastily been ascribed to the innate weakness 
or wickedness of all copyists and compositors who have had anything to do with 
Shakespeare’s texts. It is better to confess that some of the flaws in these 
Good Quartos are the result of imperfections in Shakespeare’s own work, and 
I have ventured to claim that some of these Good Quartos may actually have 
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been set up from Shakespeare’s autograph manuscripts.” Speaking of the 

burning of the Globe in 1613 he declares that “any theory which assumes a 

large destruction of prompt copies in the fire of 1613 raises more difficulties than 

it explains.”” Further: “We ioe to face the fact that the producers of the 

Folio preferred the acting-version used in the playhouse, and if lines written 

by Shakespeare were omitted from that were content that they should perish.” 
. > * 


The Year’s Work in English Studies for 1922 (Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. New York: 1923. Price $2.50) carries on the good work of 
earlier issues. If one compares its list of titles with that in the M. H. R. A. 
Bibliography for the corresponding year one will realize how far short it falls of 
a complete survey and how difficult must have been the task of selection. The 
Modern Language Review, the Times Supplement, some of the older English 
Reviews and the special journals in America are largely represented, but with 
the exception of Anglia and Englische Studien the German publications receive 
slight attention. For example, in the Shakespeare section there is no mention 
of the Shakespeare Jahrbuch for the year, and one gets the impression that the 
publications of German societies and academies have been neglected. There 
is no mention, for example, of Oncken’s essay on More’s Utopia in the Proceed- 
ings of the Heidelberg Academy for 1922; nor of Rudolf Fischer’s Quellen Zu 
Romeo u. Julia published by the German Shakespeare Society. 


* * . 


The careful editorial work which we have learned to expect from Professor 
Hyder E. Rollins is further exemplified in his edition for the Harvard Press 
(1924) of a Handful of Pleasant Delights. As he himself points out, much of the 
matter of his introduction and his notes has already appeared in an article 
contributed to the eighteenth volume of this Journal. Professor Rollins adduces 
important evidence for the identification of the Handful with Clement Robin- 
son’s ‘Very pleasannte Sonettes and storyes in myter” entered in the Stationers’ 
Register in 1566; and is thus able to straighten out the chronology of the 
Handful, The Paradise of Dainty Devises, and the Gorgeous Gallery. The editor’s 
familiarity with the popular literature of the sixteenth century has enabled him 
to enrich his notes with instructive citations and parallels; and his very welcome 
Glossarial Index exhibits the diversified interest and the many literary contacts 
of Robinson’s anthology of broadsides. 

ie a 


To Mr. G. G. Coulton’s Cambridge Studies in Mediaeval Life and Thought, 
Mr. H. S. Bennet has contributed a substantial volume on The Pastons and 
Their England (Cambridge University Press. 1922). In its seventeen chapters 
the book covers a wide range of topics; e.g., Houses and Furniture; Letters and 
Letter-Writing; Roads and Bridges; Religion, etc. If Mr. Bennet had merely 
abstracted from the Paston Letters their wealth of information about fifteenth- 
century social conditions, his work would have been easily justified; but this 
information has been supplemented with gleanings from a wide range of docu- 
ments, as will appear to any one who will glance at his list of authorities. The 
result is an interesting and thoroughly well-grounded account of social life in 
fifteenth-century England. 

* * + 

In his Index to the Ballad-Entries in the Stationers’ Register (University of 
North Carolina Press. Chapel Hill: 1924) Professor Rollins has furnished 
students of broadside ballads with what a high authority has called “an in- 
dispensable work of reference.” The book contains an Index of Titles, an Index of 
First Lines, an Index of Names and Subjects, and a list of books frequently cited 
in these Indexes. That the volume is not a mere compilation and classifi- 
cation of titles appears especially in the bracketed information and references 
after a very large proportion of the titles in Index I. 
*“* 
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Professor Emile Legouis who shares with Professor Harper of Princeton 
the credit for a new chapter in Wordsworth’s biography has published through 
the Harvard Press (1923) his lecture on Wordsworth in a New Light. To the now 
familiar story of the poet’s French daughter we have here added a tolerant 
interpretation of his liaison and its sequel. Furthermore, Mr. Legouis justifies 
the disclosures by showing their bearing upon our understanding of the poet’s 
work, particularly Vaudracour and Julia and the familiar but hitherto misunder- 
stood Calais sonnet. 

ST 


Professor Charles Homer Haskins has published under the title The Rise of 
Universities (Henry Holt and Co. 1923) his lectures delivered at Brown Univer- 
sity on the Culver Foundation. The three chapters on the Earliest Universities, 
the Mediaeval Professor, and the Mediaeval Student present judiciously selected 
details in a style that is frequently humorous and always entertaining; and the 
Bibliographical Note at the end of the book offers references to generally 
accessible critical literature and to a few modern editions of original documents. 

a 


Mr. Kenneth Sisam’s edition of Chaucer’s Clerkes Tale (Clarendon Press. 
1923. Price $0.75) combines attractiveness of form with editorial economy. 
Within his hundred pages or so, the editor includes a critical introduction, a life 
of the poet, a select bibliography, reasonably full notes, a section on the text, 
another on Chaucer’s English, a note on the metre, an adequate glossary, and 
(an uncommon feature) twelve illustrations. Mr. Sisam bases his text upon the 
Ellesmere manuscript and is careful to register all variations from that source. 
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